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A PROGRESSIVE’S VIEW OF THE ELECTION 
By Water LipPMANN 


, A-ORE than anything else the election is a tribute to 
the imagination of Woodrow Wilson. He seems 

to have understood, as no one else did, that the balance of 
power has been shifting rapidly in the last six or eight years. 
He alone seems to have grasped the lesson of 1912, he alone 
had the courage of faith in that progressivism which Mr. 
Roosevelt picked up and discarded. His victory is far more 
decisive than the margin of votes indicates. The true meas- 
ure of Mr. Wilson’s achievement is to be found not in the 
pluralities given him, but in the discrimination exercised. 
That he should carry California by four thousand votes in 
an election where Hiram Johnson carried it by over two 
hundred thousand, that he should have swept the Mexican 
border in the face of the Mexican trouble and in spite of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal appeal, that he should show great 
strength among the militia, that he should have destroyed 
the normal Republican plurality in Minnesota, that he should 
win easily such States as Kansas and Utah, that even in 
New England he was dangerous, that practically every- 
where he has run far ahead of his ticket, and finally that he 
goes back into power without the assistance of Tammany in 
New York, without Taggart’s machine in Indiana, without 
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Roger Sullivan’s in Illinois—those are the marks of his 
triumph. 

Nothing shatters the fiction about Mr. Wilson so effec- 
tively as this election. It is said that he is a cloistered doc- 
trinaire, an irretrievable amateur in politics. But no mere 
doctrinaire and no amateur could have sat in Washington 
these last three and a half years and understood so accurately 
the temper of his people. Only a man of unusual penetra- 
tion could have seen through the turmoil and seized the real 
purpose of those who to-day are the decisive forces in Amer- 
ican politics. While Theodore Roosevelt, country gentle- 
man, has been growing more and more class-blind, and more 
and more the victim of his social environment, more and 
more the slave of his hatreds and his obsessions, Woodrow 
Wilson, harassed from all sides, perplexed as no President 
in our generation, has shown an unparalleled capacity of 
political understanding. It is said of Mr. Wilson that he 
is without principle. The fact is that he grasped a prin- 
ciple which his opponents missed. He saw that the source 
of political power to-day is progressive and peace-loving, 
and he left nothing undone in order to tap it. He did what 
the national leader of democracy must always do, what Mr. 
Roosevelt did in the days of his leadership, he placed him- 
self at the head of that section of opinion which had vitality 
and independence. He set out to interpret and focus it, 
quite ready to abandon a dogma, if he could maintain the 
essence. Of course, he reversed himself on particular meas- 
ures. The rather archaic Jeffersonian equipment which he 
began with has been steadily transformed. But his alle- 
giance to liberalism has grown steadier, and his service in 
equipping the insurgent spirit and the pacifist motive with 
a workable programme has been immense. 

Mr. Wilson did more than identify himself with the pro- 
gressive movement. He never became, what Mr. Bryan 
has remained, a mere sample of inchoate radicalism. He 
accepted that spirit and began to intellectualize it. Half 
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consciously at first, more deliberately later, he undertook 
the task of wielding the democratic impulse to a practical 
method. He set out to remedy the fatal weakness of Bryan- 
ism, its inability to believe that a liberal purpose can only 
be achieved through greater national and international 
organization. Mr. Bryan failed because his mind was too 
primitive to see that it is not sufficient to mean well, that 
good will to persist must be translated into a legislative and 
administrative technique. Mr. Roosevelt has failed since 
1912 because his ardor for a Hamiltonian view of life 
quenched his sympathy for democratic desires. 

Roughly speaking, what Mr. Wilson has been doing is 
to unite the spirit of Bryan to the programme of the nation- 
alists. Nothing illustrates this so well as the history of his 
attitude on preparedness. Had Mr. Wilson accepted the 
armament programme when it was first agitated, he would 
unquestionably have split his party, and allowed Mr. Bryan 
to crystallize the sentiment of the Middle West against mili- 
tary increases. By waiting until the movement became 
formidable, by demonstrating in his dealings with Mexico 
and Germany that he, too, would make sacrifices for peace, 
the President carried his enormous naval programme with- 
out real opposition. He controlled Mr. Bryan’s head by 
capturing his heart. He convinced the West and he con- 
vinced the greater part of labor that, though the armament 
was large, the purpose which would govern it was pacific. 
Those were the only terms on which the great bulk of the 
nation could be persuaded to arm heavily. It was the assur- 
ance that Woodrow Wilson had not turned militarist which 
made a great navy possible. 

The process of uniting the motives of Jefferson to the 
technique of Hamilton has involved many surrenders of 
conviction, many reversals. Often Mr. Wilson seemed to 
lose his way. Frequently he has hesitated. At any time 
the task would have been difficult, in these times it was stag- 
gering. A neat job it isn’t, and certainly not a completed 
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one. In the moil and toil of the actual doing, there has 
been much to criticise, much to condemn bitterly. It was 
only as the campaign developed that the outline of the 
achievement and the promise became visible. That is why 
many of us who were against him in 1912, who have fought 
him since, were gradually won over to him, reluctantly and 
with suspicion at first, towards the end of the campaign 
warmly and gladly. 

It was only when we measured the President against 
Mr. Hughes and the Republican Party that the significance 
of his Administration became clear. It is admitted every- 
where that Mr. Hughes made an incredibly bad campaign. 
People not at all unfriendly to him saw and pointed out the 
progress of his failure through the summer and autumn. 
They watched Mr. Hughes acting on the assumption that 
he had a united party behind him, when the fact was that his 
party was an irreconcilable medley. They saw him fritter- 
ing away votes and his own reputation because he would not 
or could not realize what the Progressives think about the Old 
Guard. They stood aghast at the folly of the performance 
in California. They saw him in the hands of incompetents, 
surrounded by men without political imagination, proceed- 
ing on the notion that nothing had happened in America 
since the death of Mark Hanna. Many clung for a long time, 
some till the end, to the faith that Mr. Hughes would be a 
better President than he was a candidate. But even that hope 
was unsound. A man as class-blind, as sectionally blind, 
as legalistically blind, as Mr. Hughes showed himself to be 
was obviously unfit to be the President of a democracy in 
time of stress. A man who misunderstood his own nation 
so radically had no claim to lead it, and a majority of the 
American people realized this. Had it not been for the 
power and money of the Republican organization, the 
economic superstition about the Republican tariff, and the 
accumulation against Mr. Wilson of personal, nationalistic, 
and even religious feuds, the defeat of Mr. Hughes would 
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have been stupendous. By the end of September it was no 
longer a question of what he could win, but of how much 
he could save. 

Had the Republicans won this year, liberals might well 
have despaired. If ever there was a party that had no claim 
whatever to the faith of the nation, it was the Republican 
Party. It had learned nothing from 1912. It nominated 
Mr. Hughes partly because of the legend about him, chiefly 
because his six years of silence had isolated him from the fac- 
tional fight within the party and from the national division of 
pro-Germans and pro-Allies. It insulted the Progressives, 
and conceded nothing to them. It made no attempt, not 
even a pretense of reforming itself. It shamelessly sought 
“hyphenated” support. It waged a campaign intellectually 
sterile, malicious, and cheap. It wrapped the meanest kind 
of imperialism and protectionism and machine politics in the 
American flag and called it patriotism. It attracted to itself 
without protest a vindictiveness of spirit which seemed to 
blight every generous impulse. The idealists in its own 
ranks, the hopeful elements in Republicanism, were shoved 
aside or exploited with the same cold indifference that 
greeted the Progressive convention in Chicago. Had the 
Republicans won in their present temper and with the 
leadership they now have, against the record and the quality 
of Woodrow Wilson, it would have meant that the nation 
was for the time being politically stagnant. 

And yet Mr. Hughes was the best candidate the Repub- 
licans had. All the others who were mentioned at Chicago, 
with the exception of Mr. Roosevelt, carried their own dis- 
qualifications, and Mr. Roosevelt was never a serious possi- 
bility. Those who understood the situation in the Republican 
convention knew from the first that delegates and bosses 
preferred the re-election of Woodrow Wilson to the nomina- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt. It is impossible to imagine the 
circumstances which would have made Mr. Roosevelt the 
Republican candidate, and that is why no one can guess how 
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he would have run against Mr. Wilson. When you realize 
that even Mr. Hughes was the object of mumbling complaint 
by some Old Guard leaders on the ground that he was pam- 
pering the traitors of 1912, you have an inkling of the explo- 
sion that might have taken place had Mr. Perkins managed 
to capture the nomination for the Colonel. Whether Mr. 
Roosevelt could have balanced the hostility of the organiza- 
tion by his own popularity is doubtful. No one can say, 
for example, what sort of campaign he would have con- 
ducted, though it is probable that he would have talked 
differently for himself than he did for Mr. Hughes. He 
very gallantly refused to truckle for votes that would help 
Mr. Hughes. He certainly did nothing that was a sacrifice 
of his own convictions to win the progressive and pacifist 
States. Mr. Roosevelt in this campaign indulged in the 
luxury of saying what suited him regardless of consequences. 

Had he himself been the candidate, the chances are that 
he would not so fearlessly have rubbed against the grain, 
and his political sense might have been sharp enough even 
now to realize that sincere progressivism held the balance of 
power. But something has been happening to the Colonel 
these last years. The Colonel is repeating himself, the 
Colonel is looking back to the good old times, the Colonel 
is becoming anecdotal, the Colonel acts like a chronically 
indignant man. Temperamentally, the Colonel is reverting 
to class, and indulging himself in the prejudices of a rather 
narrow social set. His assumptions, his social and moral 
values, his conceptions of honor and patriotism, are more 
and more those of the landed gentry, physically brave, con- 
ventionally noble, impervious to popular feeling, high- 
handed, scornful, class-bound. A ferment he will always 
be no doubt, and personally attractive, a powerful agitator 
of course. But the trusted national leader of a diversified 
democracy never again, I think. He is no longer flexible 
enough for that. That rdle has passed to Woodrow Wilson, 
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a man of far less natural gift for leadership, but one with a 
subtler mind and a younger sympathy. 

One figure emerges from this election as a warning and 
it may be as a hope for the Republican Party. That man 
is Hiram Johnson of California. The failure of Mr. Hughes 
is conclusive proof that the Republicans cannot win as a 
conservative party. Everything favored Mr. Hughes. He 
was a man of commanding ability, and the centre of a great 
moral tradition. Frew men have ever drawn upon such a 
fund of confidence in their personal character. He had the 
support of a great organization and of the wealth and power 
and respectability of America. He opposed a man who had 
gone through a terrible test, and had made innumerable 
powerful enemies. If a majority of the American people 
had wished a conservative, they could have asked for nothing 
better than Mr. Hughes. But the conservatives are out of 
touch with the bulk of the people, and the costly blunders 
of the Hughes campaign are a demonstration that, given 
every initial advantage, the conservatives have lost the 
resiliency, the imaginative understanding, the accuracy of 
feeling, which would have enabled them to win. They were 
outgeneralled at every point. Their methods were archaic, 
their utterances quaint, their flavor was worn and faded. 
The conservatives have had a perfect test, and the result is 
conclusive. The Republican Party cannot win by snubbing 
its Hiram Johnsons. 

The question is: Can the Republican Party assimilate 
its Hiram Johnsons? As the wiser heads of the party survey 
the situation to-day, four factors confront them: the Old 
Guard, shown in 1912 and 1916 to be incapable of reform- 
ing itself and unfit for power; Roosevelt Republicanism, 
which is tory in spirit but popular in its appeal; Johnson 
and La Follette Republicanism, which resembles the Wilson 
Democracy in all essentials and draws its strength from 
the same reservoir of feeling which has always sustained Mr. 
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Bryan; and finally the fact that Woodrow Wilson is one 
of the shrewdest political leaders this nation has ever pro- 
duced. I do not see now how the Republicans can make a 
party out of the Old Guard plus Johnson and Roosevelt, 
and I do not see how they can make a party without the 
three of them. To be sure, the next four years may produce 
an economic cataclysm, Mr. Wilson may lose his balance, 
or the Democrats may not produce a man to take his place. 
But barring these possibilities, it is difficult to see how the 
Republicans are going to create a party and find a leader 
who can earn victory for them. 

They have to deal with Mr. Wilson, and the condition of 
Congress is such that the President might by skilful manoeu- 
vring check Republican reorganization. The balance of 
power in the House, and probably in the Senate too, will rest 
with the more independent Republicans. Mr. Wilson is 
shown by the election to be stronger than his party, and his 
personal ascendancy is enormous. Clearly, then, his strategy 
is to favor the independents and attach them to himself. He 
will surely have to fight the Tammany delegation, and the 
way to do it is to transcend party lines and co-operate with 
Johnson and La Follette Republicans. They will be deci- 
sive in Congress as they have been in the nation, and no one 
knows this better than Woodrow Wilson. Add to this the 
fact that he is practically certain to increase his prestige by 
playing a large part in the settlement of the war, and the 
outlook for Republicanism is not good. 

At this moment that party stands for nothing except the 
empty boast of its own superior ability. By every sign it 
is a party in process of disintegration. Its hopes of salva- 
tion to-day seem to rest on the appearance of a genius as 
yet unnamed who can take advantage of a national disaster 
as yet unforeseeable. 


































WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN 


By Frances A. KELLoR 


LTHOUGH the battle lines of the recent presidential 
election are still confused, the women voters of the 
western States may very properly be accredited with being 
the decisive factor in Mr. Wilson’s re-election, since ten of 
the twelve suffrage States went Democratic. One of these, 
California, must be judged separately, as the Progressives 
there avenged what they considered an insult to their “favor- 
ite son,” and no estimate can be made of the influence of the 
women’s vote. In other States the determining issues 
were the sentimental one—“He kept us out of war’—and 
the material one of prosperity, combined with a domestic 
reluctance to “swap horses in the middle of the stream.” 

This decisive alignment of the women’s vote may turn 
the suffrage clock back in America, as the majority of the 
States where suffrage will come to a vote in the near future 
are normally Republican; and the Republican Party will 
be loath either to forget or to forgive the women voters of 
1916. Since the Democratic Party is committed to the 
method of obtaining suffrage through the States, little help 
can be expected from this quarter. It is possible the East 
may feel the injustice of the West’s having a double vote 
and may resent the way in which voting women represent 
their sex. This may hasten suffrage, but the odds are the 
other way at present. 

The failure of the women to express a more decided 
appreciation of international issues, national policies, or 
clearly to demonstrate that they had a different point of 
view, or higher ideals than holding to a full dinner pail 
and keeping husbands or sons out of the trenches, will dis- 
pose of a number of illusions regarding the elevation of 
politics by the women’s vote. The extent to which the 
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national ticket was “swapped” to save local tickets and 
petty office holders and seekers, and the extent to which 
women voters were parties to this, has not greatly strength- 
ened public confidence in women’s usefulness, courage, vision, 
or independence in political action. Their part in the 
election showed all the lack of co-operation, of team work, 
and of generalship which might have been expected from a 
group that has never had a full, vital interest in national 
public affairs and that has had little training for them. 
Agitation for the vote is no more preparation for voting 
than casting a ballot on election day is preparation for 
citizenship or fulfillment of it. Neither by itself develops 
a national consciousness or a public conscience. 

The Woman’s Party sought by negative action and sex 
appeal to defeat Mr. Wilson because he was against the 
Federal Amendment. It has served a useful purpose in 
American political life in showing that negative methods do 
not appeal to women, that women cannot yet be depended 
upon for group loyalty and team work, and that America 
in time of prosperity is not a one-issue country. It has 
demonstrated that any sex appeal in political life is impos- 
sible and unsound, and that the real need in American life 
is political education on all issues throughout the year, for 
men and women alike and together. The Woman’s Party 
really contributed to the election of Mr. Wilson. Its con- 
centrated attack upon him aroused sympathy and drew many 
women together who believed that he was not getting a 
square deal. 

The Republican women voted, but otherwise played an 
unimportant role in the campaign. The Republican Party 
did not think of these women voters as a vital factor in the 
campaign and obstinately to the last refused to consider 
them as an integral, vital, self-respecting part of the elector- 
ate to be dealt with in an intelligent, organized way. It 
opened a western headquarters in Chicago, but by putting 
in charge of it a man who had long been an anti-suffragist 
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in his own State, affronted the voting women of the country. 
It appointed a belated women’s campaign committee on 
September twenty-first, two months after it had been urged 
to take some action, and repeated its mistake of putting 
men in charge of the work of the women’s campaign com- 
mittee. The little work done by the eastern section was 
along the lines followed by the Republican Party in the 
women’s department for thirty years past, during which it 
has had few women voters with whom to reckon. 

Under these conditions, the Republican women were not 
and could not be organized. They were allowed to drift 
and were not prepared to meet the house-to-house Demo- 
cratic canvassers on those two popular texts, “He kept us 
out of war” and “Don’t swap horses in the middle of the 
stream.” At no time were women given by the Republican 
organization the authority, the opportunity, the support, or 
the information which would have enabled them to combat 
Democratic doctrines and the Administration’s record in 
order to carry their States for Mr. Hughes. At no point 
in the campaign did the Republican national organization 
back its women voters and workers in a way calculated to 
enable them to win. The Republicans carried two suffrage 
States—Oregon and Illinois. In the former the Hughes 
Alliance was in charge of the state machinery and women 
were recognized equally with men: and in [Illinois an 
eleventh-hour drive of education and organization rallied 
the women’s vote. Illinois illustrates what might have been 
done throughout the country had the Republican women 
been organized and given resources with which to work. 

What is true of the National Committee is equally true 
of state organizations. In one State the women reported that 
they did not even have an allowance for postage stamps 
for circulars to urge women to register. In another a 
woman was appointed state vice-chairman in charge of 
women voters and wes told that she was not expected to 
work and that the less she did the better the men would 
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like it. Both of these States went Democratic. The atti- 
tude of the men towards women’s participation in politics 
other than marking a ballot is well illustrated by these two 
incidents. In one State the Governor wrote to the women 
that they had been largely responsible for his victory in the 
primaries. A week later he called a conference of sixty men 
to outline policies for the State. Not one woman was asked 
to attend. A county hospital was under course of construc- 
tion, and some women thought a maternity ward would be 
important if the new institution were to rank with well- 
equipped hospitals everywhere. They presented their argu- 
ments to the county authorities who had the spending of the 
county money, and met with this amazing reply: “Now, 
look here Mrs. M , you women need not think that 
just because you vote you can butt into our affairs and run 
things that are none of your concern.” A maternity ward 
in a hospital in a non-suffrage State is a civic matter; in a 
suffrage State it is no concern of women. This State also 
went Democratic. 

In spite of all this, the big significant gain in women’s 
national life came from the Republican Party in the elec- 
tion of Miss Jeanette Rankin to Congress, an event which 
has given American women a national political leader to 
represent their interests in Congress. Yet, on the whole, 
the Democratic Party did better. It had learned in 1912 
that a group of women is a very valuable addition in a cam- 
paign, and a fact of equal importance, that when once a 
campaign is over, they can be set aside until they are needed 
again. ‘They do not want office or representation or any 
recognition; in fact they serve their party but have little 
interest in the country until the succeeding election. The 
Women’s Bureau was therefore an eminently practical body, 
untroubled by traditions, little hampered by standards, 
absolved from post-election responsibilities, ready to take 
the blame for what went wrong and to have the men take 
credit for what went right. The “errand boys of the 
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Democratic Party” did their work well, were admirably 
organized and supported with money and co-operation from 
the Democratic organization all along the line. The work 
of this contingent was concentrated in the suffrage States; 
it left such troublesome things as formulating issues, gather- 
ing facts, and observing political etiquette to the men’s 
department. It showed that it understood the women’s 
vote and had few scruples about the means of reaching 
women’s special interests. This organization has left a trail 
of misrepresentation, class hatred, race prejudice, and ques- 
tionable campaign methods which the country will be a 
long time overcoming. It was a model national feminine 
Tammany Hall, and its part in the election of Mr. Wilson 
will eventually cost the womanhood of this country a heavy 
price. Because of it there is a little less than before of truth 
and honor and justice and fair play and courtesy and sincerity 
in the sum total of political life to-day. 

This story would be incomplete without a statement of 
the part played by the Women’s Committee of the National 
Hughes Alliance—that courageous little band of independ- 
ent women of both Republican and Progressive faith who 
set out to capture the independent vote and to establish a 
sound, sane, efficient foundation in the Republican Party 
for women’s national political work. Here there was a true 
union of the Progressive and Republican factions without 
prejudices, personalities, memories of old feuds, or petty 
jealousies and hatreds. These women contended for prin- 
ciples; they presented issues, they gathered facts, and 
interpreted Hughes to the country through his record. They 
were for nationalism as against sectionalism; for American- 
ization as against hyphenism; for preparedness as against 
pacifism; for national honor as against weak surrender; 
for national housekeeping as against waste; for one Ameri- 
can standard of living as against our dual system for aliens 
and Americans. They contended that it is better to strive 
to worship God on empty stomachs than to admit that pros- 
perity, from whatever source, must come first for Americans 
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and the fear of God second. These women sought to unite 
this nation and give it a sense of nationalism, knowing full 
well that a country cannot endure without it. They chal- 
lenged the narrow provincialism of the western woman 
voter who believes that citizenship and civic interest and 
loyalty and desire to serve her country are wrapped up in 
the ballot, and contended that all women in America of 
whatever class, degree, station, position, irrespective of the 
vote, should participate in the national election. They put 
the burden of organizing, financing, and managing the 
women’s campaign on women themselves. For the first time 
in American politics women cheerfully assumed this respon- 
sibility and efficiency carried it out. This Committee did 
not elect their candidate, and, in the absence of co-operation 
by the Republican National Committee in organizing 
Republican women, could not do so; but they have established 
forever the women’s movement in politics upon a self-respect- 
ing, efficient basis behind which there is no retreat. They 
have shown that women can play the national game of politics 
on a big scale on an impersonal basis and that they will 
become a steadily increasing and responsible factor in 
national life. They have shown that women are sectional 
in interest largely because of geographical difficulties and 
lack of opportunity, and that nationalism does appeal to 
them. They have shown that there is no such thing as sex 
loyalty and that women approach politics from exactly the 
same human, individualistic angle as men and will vote for 
precisely the same reasons that men vote. 

They have shown that women will not vote simply as they 
are told but need attention and organization. The Demo- 
crats won on the basis of much attention and organization. 
The eagerness of the women throughout the country in both 
suffrage and non-suffrage States, to be of service, to do 
political work, to carry the burdens of detail, to raise funds, 
to acquire a national point of view, to subordinate local to 
national interests, to receive information and use literature 
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on real issues, demonstrates beyond question, women’s tre- 
mendous capacity for hard work, and argues well for their 
future effectiveness in national political life. 

When it became evident that this women’s Committee 
would have to carry the national burden of organizing the 
women, and reports of its organizers from voting States 
revealed the serious conditions among women voters, the 
Hughes campaign train was sent through the country in 
an attempt to rally the voters. This was a big, courageous 
political experiment bent upon a mission of nationalism, 
carrying neighbors and friends of Mr. Hughes to interpret 
his record to the United States. Its immediate vote-getting 
effect appears to have been small, not because the idea was 
not sound, but because it erroneously assumed that certain 
fundamental educational work had been done and certain 
co-operative principles had been adopted. This proved not 
to be the case. 

The train encountered six great sources of opposition 
which, if there had been less organization and ability behind 
the enterprise, would have made it a failure. The first 
obstruction was an American press which instructed its 
correspondents to deal with the train as “social copy.” It 
revealed the fact that the American press does not yet regard 
women as a real factor in national political life. The train 
did much to change this attitude, for at the end of the trip 
the press was reporting the meetings from the political point 
of view. The second great obstacle was the indifference of 
the Republican organization to its women voters. Every- 
where the train went in equal suffrage States, it found an 
almost total lack of interest, of organization, and of healthy 
political life and interest among women voters. It was im- 
possible for a train remaining only a day or two in a State, 
a few days or weeks before election, to do more than awaken 
the Republicans to the danger and to show the Democratic 
activity among them. 

The third opposition was in the tendency to limit the 
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activities of the train to suffrage States and the inability 
of the Republican leaders to grasp the idea that women can 
do campaign work without arguing for suffrage—that 
women have contributions of personality, facts, achieve- 
ments, understanding of issues, and a citizenship not bounded 
by a struggle for the vote on north, south, east, and west. 
Women are supposed to have certain inalienable tendencies 
like prohibition and suffrage which they cannot keep out 
of politics, an error which the train refuted. All the non- 
suffrage States that the train was asked to keep out of for 
such reasons went Democratic. 

The fourth big source of opposition that the train encoun- 
tered was the able organization which the Democratic Party 
put behind its women leaders, who pursued a highly per- 
sonal, bitter campaign of insult and misrepresentation. In 
one place the train met advertising of the “millionaire train” 
so libellous and gross that it was recalled as soon as dis- 
covered; in another there was an attempt to drive Demo- 
cratic motors through the crowds. In another town the 
train was faced by banners setting forth falsehoods; in 
another it was threatened with red paint and barbed wire 
for its reception at the station. Districts were organized 
ahead of the train and paid hecklers were common. This 
opposition was to be expected, and had it been promptly 
met by support of the train from Republican organizations 
throughout the country, it would have been the greatest 
single asset in the national campaign because every woman 
on the train had a record of achievement, and every woman 
had the kind of information and the kind of appeal that 
meant votes for Mr. Hughes. 

The fifth big obstacle was the silent opposition of suf- 
fragists who can see only one way of winning the vote, by 
“non-partisanship,” and the vociferous denunciation of the 
anti-suffragists who see in all political activity a mania for 
getting votes for women. The sixth opposition lay in fear 
on the part of club women, particularly of leaders who put 
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club above country and club methods ahead of party and 
who consider civic work as of a higher order than political 
work. These feared to ally themselves with any candidate, 
even national. 

In the face of this marked opposition of narrowness, self- 
ishness, cowardice, and sectionalism, the train accomplished 
some notable things for the national political life of women. 
First of all, it carried a sincere, disinterested impersonal 
interpretation of Mr. Hughes’s record by friends and neigh- 
bors to people who did not know it, and set a very high 
standard in campaign speeches and methods. It opened a 
national political door to independence, self-respect, interest, 
resourcefulness, purpose, and capacity in women. Nearly 
every one of the 328 meetings was organized, financed, and 
managed by women. This was often accomplished in the 
face of strong opposition from men who thought women 
could not run political meetings. Every meeting was held 
on time and was well attended by both men and women. 
The average audience was 3,500, but 6,000 was not unusual. 
In one place an orderly and interested crowd of 5,000 gath- 
ered at 9 o’clock in the morning. And this was not excep- 
tional. In one town in Illinois a thousand voters with a band 
and 25 motors were assembled between 9 Pp. M. and 10 a. M. 
In another instance a street meeting of 700 men was arranged 
between 2 A. M. and 11 a. M. The women gathered over 
600,000 people together at the various places to greet the 
train. 

The train minimized sectional lines and laid the basis for 
a conscious national spirit among women; it gathered 
up women’s committees at certain towns and carried them 
to others; it took state committees and workers from one 
State to another. The chief topic of conversation on these 
rides from city to city was national issues and American con- 
ditions. Time after time the visiting committees emphasized 
the importance of the stimulus it was to them to come thus, 
often for the first time, into contact with the exponents 
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of national interests and national issues. “I am going back 
home to work with a new sense of national service” was the 
gist of many a parting speech. 

It disregarded class, racial, and religious lines. The great- 
est charge against the Democratic campaign is that it sought 
in every way to array class against class—Wall Street against 
the working man, Jew against Catholic, the German against 
the English, the rich against the poor. We shall be long in 
recovering from this alignment. Jews, Catholics, and Prot- 
estants, Poles, Germans, Irish, and English, rich and poor 
were among the speakers, audiences, and guests of the train. 
In town after town they said that for the first time in 
its history, everybody was there—the club woman, the house- 
wife, the society leader, the worker, the suffragist, and the 
anti-everything, and even people who because of personal 
differences hadn’t spoken for years were all working together 
for a good meeting. Even the women voters, who regarded 
the train at first as a presumption on the part of non-voters, 
caine to see that a non-voter may love her country quite as 
sincerely and be willing to work quite as hard as a voter, and 
may be the same kind of citizen. Thus the train did much to 
abolish the “special privilege” feeling amcng voting women. 

The train meant for many women a real opportunity to 
serve their country by service, ideals, and contributions. It 
is a curious commentary upon our political life that in the 
non-suffrage States there is no political organization through 
which a woman can serve her country, or through which she 
can seek to obtain the civic improvements she wants, except 
a suffrage or anti-suffrage party. Many thousands of 
women are of little service now because they do not regard 
getting or opposing suffrage as the chief end of existence 
and have no other entry into political activity. 

The train was also of real service to men. It gave them 
a new point of view regarding women’s powers of organiza- 
tion, resourcefulness, and ability to do team work. It uncov- 
ered the Democratic opposition and activity which many of 
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them had not even suspected. It put ginger and interest 
into a lifeless campaign. It cracked the surface of the selfish, 
material, wholly complacent issues of the campaign and 
restored to many a little of the faith and courage of the few 
who prefer a surrender of prosperity to a surrender of 
national honor and rights. 

A more careful analysis of women’s work and the women’s 
vote in the recent election, where the returns are available, 
will strengthen the conclusion that women will become an 
increasingly important factor in national elections, and with 
nation-wide education and organization can be entrusted 
with full responsibilities of both counsel and leadership. 
The party that profits by the lesson of this campaign and 
proceeds intelligently and thoroughly to the organization 
and education of its women citizens, by uniting them to par- 
ticipate in its counsels, by utilizing their powers in outlining 
its policies, by consulting them in its nominations, by appoint- 
ing them to office and charging them with the disbursement 
of public funds, by trusting them with leadership, will lay a 
sound foundation for success in 1920. Early recognition of 
this is a national duty of both political parties. And to 
organize the means of progress is the first obligation of both. 
























THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE 
By James O. FaGan 


N great measure what I have now to say about the rail- 

roads must be looked upon as a personal story. My job 
at the heart of it is my affair. Industry is my concern. 
Society is my business. In this way, for a great many years 
I have been trying to figure out the relationship between 
my job and my society, and I have come to the conclusion 
that the paramount interests of social order and social well- 
being demand that the problems of industry, economic and 
otherwise, be thought out and worked out, as much as pos- 
sible, from the human and personal points of view. Be this 
as it may, it is the privilege as well as the right of any rail- 
road man, according to his light and his knowledge, to be 
the bearer of a personal message of any kind from his job 
to the people in whose interests railroads are operated, and 
to whom their human factors are finally responsible. 

This particular signalman’s job of mine, then, has always 
been the centre of a survey of my surroundings; and out of 
this survey, during a long course of years, there has grown 
a very clear and yet unpopular philosophy. With this phi- 
losophy in the background I now say to the people of this 
country that as a would-be regulator of railroad systems 
and railroad workers, you have made a dreadful mess of it. 
You have been working on the socialistic and political sup- 
position that you have a right to claim, own, and manage 
something that has been bought and paid for by somebody 
else. You are very much mistaken. Nowadays even society 
must be just to its units before it is generous to its mass. 
Neither social nor political expediency is fundamental. 
Right and justice are the real issues. You should have 
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bought this railroad property first and done your botching 
afterwards. 

A few days ago, in a Boston newspaper, there was printed 
a cartoon of a very fat pig riding comfortably on Uncle 
Sam’s shoulder. The pig in the case is supposed to be a 
public service corporation, and Uncle Sam is naturally stag- 
gering under the load. The title of the cartoon is “Pretty 
easy for the Hog.” In a general way, this cartoon may be 
looked upon as an illustration of the attitude of public opin- 
ion in this country towards the railroad industry. Managers 
and the millions of employees, however, who work for these 
enterprises do not look upon their intrinsic character in this 
light. Indeed, the truth of the matter is nearly the other 
way about. As a rule public service corporations to-day are 
fairly well managed and altogether well regulated, and you, 
Uncle Sam, are not the victim of the situation, but the boss. 
And the worst of it is, on the railroads, for example, you 
are bossing the owners out of their property rights, and the 
managers out of their functions and their self-respect. You 
may not know it, but it is nothing but a high sense of duty 
that is keeping the managers of New England and other 
railroads at their posts to-day. Personally speaking, then, 
I have little use for you as an industrial moralist. You seem 
to be getting it into your head that industrial patriotism 
should call upon the private citizen to sink his money in 
public service corporations, never to see it again. You are 
wrong. You have been laboring under this same kind of 
delusion from the beginning. Industrially speaking, you 
have always been a coward. You have never been willing 
to take any risks. You never had any use for telegraphs, 
telephones, railroads, monitors, or submarines in their 
infancy. True, you have always encouraged the private 
investors in these old-time insecurities by granting them the 
free use of the air, the earth, and the sea in which to perfect 
their inventions. But now when your so-called public 
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utility can be worked on a security basis, you are getting 
an itch to go into the business yourself. You want to share 
in the profits of business you never created. You want to 
live in a house to the building of which you never contributed 
a brick. This false conception on your part of railroads 
and railroad property has led to nation-wide consequences 
of a disastrous nature. 

In the first place, for example, you have lost the respect 
and patriotic consideration of railroad managers all over 
the country. In fact, I think you would have some trouble 
in finding a single operating officer in the whole country 
who is not conscientiously of the opinion that for a number 
of years the interests for which he is responsible have been 
receiving from you a very shabby deal. Among railroad 
people of the highest patriotism and integrity, this feeling 
of bitterness against you and your confiscating policy is 
practically unanimous. And the feeling is not confined to 
the railroads. The shadow of unnecessary meddling is over 
us all. Somehow you have always managed to get on the 
wrong side of your problems. For example, you have always 
emphasized the mechanical side of the safety movement. But 
remember, it took more than economics, or wages, or steel 
coaches, or safety appliances to put a stop to reckless inhu- 
manity and the tide of collisions on the railroads. It was 
the human side of industry that came to the rescue. It was 
the drawing together and feeling together of managers and 
men in a common cause that has worked the safety wonder 
on these railroads. 

In the next place you have made the every-day investor 
in American railroad securities morally and _ financially 
afraid of you as an industrial director. As I understand 
it, since January 1, 1916, not a single dollar of new rail- 
road capital stock has been listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Every dollar of money raised from inves- 
tors for railroad construction this year has been from the 
sale of bonds. This is the fruit of your regulation and of 
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vour management. In fact, thanks to you, there isn’t a 
problem relating to the railroad business to-day that is not 
being knocked about in a sea of uncertainty. Rates, wages, 
conditions of service, facilities, safety devices, and dividends 
are somany bones of contention under process of interminable 
chewing. Since you, Uncle Sam, took hold of the straight- 
ening-out business on American railroads, many specific 
wrongs have been righted; but so far as harmony in opera- 
tion, or the industrial prospects of the railroads under private 
ownership are concerned, the situation has been constantly 
losing ground. 

Lack of confidence is the natural outcome of the crude 
surgical treatment that is now being applied in your name 
to the sinful railroads. It is a simple case of killing your 
patient to find out what ails him. This kind of reformation 
has been condemned in civilized society, but the lesson has 
not yet penetrated your foggy government atmosphere. So 
I repeat the opinion that, as a railroad manager or as an 
adjuster of railroad difficulties of any kind, you are a flat 
failure. And now having brought the whole industrial and 
financial situation on the railroads to the brink of chaos, you 
are very naturally considering government ownership as the 
only way out. 

Furthermore, from the beginning of this railroad muddle 
up to date, you have been the biggest kind of a sinner. 
When I say you, I mean the people, your government, your 
politics, your public and private opinion, your attitude in 
general towards railroads and railroad property. You are 
fond of calling attention to “those wicked railroads.” Per- 
haps you are right. But what of your own sins during the 
same period? What of your every-day pilfering from the 
railroad exchequer? Your exorbitant fees, your innocent 
rebates, your innocent transportation privileges, your claims 
for damages, the fraudulent ones all too numerous and too 
weird to describe, not to mention your wholesale interfer- 
ence with management for the purpose of working out your 
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political ends? Then, finally, there was your indifference 
and inhumanity to armies of railroad men. Let me give you 
a passing glimpse of those old-time conditions. 

In the early ’eighties I was a telegraph operator on the 
old Fitchburg railroad, and as such, I was a daily witness to 
a social and industrial tragedy which to-day it is almost 
impossible to describe. ‘The cheapest thing in America in 
those days was the life of a railroad man. It is well for the 
national conscience, I suppose, that no one took the trouble 
to keep records or statistics of any kind. On every few 
miles of railroad track all over the country, every day, there 
was a bad wreck or two, and a long list of killed and 
injured—and no wonder, for they hired a green brakeman 
on the street, deaf or color-blind (it was all the same to 
everybody), and they put him on top of a freight train and 
probably killed him at the first overhead bridge; and the 
same thing happened before long to the man who was picked 
up in a saloon and put in his place. Meanwhile, the com- 
bined intelligence and humanity of America was looking on 
and could not think of a bridge guard, or a block for a frog, 
or a stretcher at a station for the injured. From end to end 
of the railroad situation in those days, I say, there was some- 
thing barbaric and inconceivably sad. While the ragged 
ends of the polite professions, so to speak, were robbing 
widows and orphans of their insurance money, and at wreck 
scenes at times, cutting off arms and legs instead of fingers 
and toes in order to secure extra remuneration, there was a 
state of absolute ignorance and indifference to railroad life 
in the public mind. As a matter of fact, in those days, 
neither Uncle Sam, officially, nor the people, collectively or 
otherwise, cared a rap for the railroad man. 

But after all, the railroad of the past with all its cruelties 
and crudities was a force in every community pulsating with 
the spirit of progress. It was vitally interested and finan- 
cially concerned in nearly every social and industrial activity 
within the ken or conception of the managers. The railroad 
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of the past was always trying to keep ahead of the game. 
It had tremendous problems on its hands. For example, 
it had to consolidate and to monopolize, to scheme in all sorts 
of ways in order to get a passenger and his baggage across 
States and a continent without a change or a transfer. This 
old-time railroad encouraged individuals, inspired communi- 
ties, glorified enterprise, and at times tickled the willing 
financial palms of all classes of the people, in pioneer fashion. 
But never mind, business under these conditions didn’t have 
to wait for the railroads. Almost before the factory or the 
village was conceived, there were your rails and your facili- 
ties. That was what private ownership and private initiative 
really meant in the days when public ownership didn’t have 
the courage to lift a finger or invest a cent. The old-time 
railroads were also human in a wide sense, and the financial 
returns of some of them were excessive, sufficient in flood 
times, for example, to save whole States from disaster. 

The modern idea of a railroad is something very different 
from the picture I have drawn. ‘The idea of building rail- 
roads and keeping them in repair and ahead of the game in 
the interests of business in general is to-day giving way to the 
fixed purpose of shaving them down in the interests of cheap 
transportation. A railroad to-day is a public utility masquer- 
ading in the form of a private investment. The masquerade 
cannot last much longer. There is industrial and financial 
death in the pot. 

In the next place I have something to say about industrial 
workers in general and railroad employees in particular. It 
is all very well for a writer to harp on the effects of restric- 
tive legislation on American industry; but if he leaves the 
employee and his interest out of the discussion, he will miss 
its most interesting feature. The industrial worker of to-day 
has a social mission of a very distinctive character. He and 
his problems are actually humanizing the American people. 

The employee’s point of view in the early days of railroad- 
ing was very much the same all over the country. Take 
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my own outlook and personal experience in a telegraph office 
at East Deerfield. I give you my own impressions exactly 
as they occurred to me at the time. On the one hand, there 
was the inanimate scheme of a railroad that somebody some- 
where was engineering and exploiting. Then again there 
were those hundreds and thousands of employees and those 
strings of freight cars and passenger coaches everlastingly 
hurrying east and west in endless procession. To meet the 
ever increasing volume of this traffic in every direction, tracks 
were being multiplied and extended, and wherever the rails 
put in an appearance, business, as it were, jumped out of 
the ground. Now, I think I may fairly say that the people 
as a whole and individually were at the back of this universal 
call for railroad extension. They were also, as it seemed to 
me, morally responsible in many ways for the labor condi- 
tions which all the expansion of business was developing. 
But if there was any responsibility or humanity of any kind 
in the situation in those days, we, the workers on the rail- 
roads, never heard of it. All we could hear at the time was 
an insistent and perpetual cry for more side tracks, more 
rolling stock, more locomotives, more men to keep the rail- 
road machinery in perpetual money-making motion. And 
the railroads in those days answered the call of the people 
to the very letter of the requirements. On every hand facili- 
ties were forthcoming, and men were provided. And these 
men with all their hardships and dangers were under the 
thumb of a discipline as strict as martial law. The superin- 
tendent in those days was a centurion, and when he said, 
“Do this,” he didn’t have to stay around to see the order 
executed. 

Out of this chaos of industrial expansion, the railroad men 
of those days struggled up into social and industrial recog- 
nition. Altogether it is a splendid story of achievement and 
personality. I know all about the extravagancies into which 
organized labor throughout the country has drifted at times. 
Nevertheless, the marvellous improvement in working condi- 
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tions and in the social and industrial standing of railroad men 
that has taken place since those early days is nearly all due 
to the initiative of the men themselves in co-operation with 
the managers. The people’s contribution to the situation 
was traffic. In other words, the business end was the only 
end of business on the railroads in those days. 

Be this as it may, the old-time railroad employees, battered 
and neglected by society, came out of that distressful period 
with flying colors. They brought their propositions to the 
bar of public opinion and said to the people: “There are 
now very big questions in regard to wages, service, and 
relationships on these railroads. We are now on fairly good 
terms with our superintendents and managers. There is no 
end of pleasant communication between us. But these prob- 
lems in regard to wages and conditions must be attended to. 
We wish to place all such matters in your hands for adjust- 
ment. What are you going to do about it?” 

Now I, personally, as one of those old-time railroad em- 
ployees, have a very distinct vision in my mind as to what 
you, the people, and your representatives did with this 
healthy and promising state of affairs. For one thing, just 
at that time politics appeared on the horizon, and in political 
fashion you immediately took sides between the managers 
and the employees. You have been taking sides ever since, 
making the breach wider and wider, and the strained relation- 
ships on the railroads to-day are the fruit of this policy. So 
far as I have been able to make out, you who make the public 
opinion of this country, in your handling of the railroad 
situation, never had any principles to protect, nor any ideas 
of right or wrong to safeguard. When the railroad men 
appealed to you for assistance, you immediately went into the 
manager’s office and made a fool of his methods and his 
system of discipline. In all sorts of industrial and collective 
ways, you have been playing politics ever since with the blind- 
est indifference to the safety of the travelling public or the 
principles of the square deal between men and men. In the 
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most unblushing way, from time to time, you have directly 
and specifically notified railroad management that you are 
not interested in questions of right or wrong in railroad 
controversies. Your interest in the matter, you say, is simply 
to keep the wheels moving. 

But now with the passing of the years there has been a 
phenomenal evolution of the railroad man’s side of the situa- 
tion. You, the public opinion of the country, with your 
railroad commissioners, your legislatures, and your federal 
overseers and wage makers, have no longer to deal with little 
gatherings of restless railroad men in engine _ houses, 
cabooses, or the open air. Under the inspiration of persist- 
ence and marvellous team work the railroad man’s organiza- 
tion in successive jumps has passed from the merest group 
stage to districts, to divisions, to railroads, and to systems 
of railroads, and finally to an all-embracing syndicate of 
powerful brotherhoods. This is the climax to which your 
handling of the railroad situation has been reaching out for 
a number of years. Now you are up against the strangest 
and strongest proposition in American industrial life. There 
is no mistaking the nature of the approaching struggle. It 
is to be a battle royal between policies and politics, on the 
one hand, and even-handed justice, on the other. In matters 
relating to industry, politics and education are fighting a 
pitched battle, and for a number of years education has been 
getting the worst of it. As it seems to me, the so-called 
Adamson law is a remarkable illustration of this fact, and 
for some time it is likely to be the centre of a very healthy 
educational campaign. Indeed, as I look at it, the general 
significance of the so-called eight-hour law is a good deal 
more important than its provisions. 

This Act is the legislative “joker” of the century. A bill 
of fare from a restaurant would have answered the purpose 
just as well. The law in its final analysis is simply a some- 
thing that was deliberately put over the managers and the 
people of this country to defeat the principle of arbitration 
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in railroad controversies. The old situation on the railroads 
was a fighting proposition with arbitration in reserve as a 
great and necessary public safeguard. ‘The Adamson Act, 
the new situation, on the other hand, is a fighting proposi- 
tion of a much more desperate character with arbitration as 
a public safeguard chased off to the prairies. 

The railroad man’s schedule, let us remember, is the pres- 
ent agreement or law of wages and working conditions on 
the railroads. On the other hand, the Adamson Act is 
United States law that refers specifically to a standard work- 
ing day of eight hours. The first section of this Act quoted 
exactly, says that, “Beginning January Ist, 1917, eight 
hours shall in contracts for labor and service be deemed a 
day’s work and the measure or standard of a day’s work for 
the purpose of reckoning the compensation for services of 
all employees engaged in interstate transportation.” Now 
let us look at the first article of a railroad fireman’s schedule: 
“Ten hours or less, or one hundred miles or less shall con- 
stitute a day’s work in all classes of service except as other- 
wise specified.” 

That is, the Adamson Act provides a flat working-day 
standard of eight hours. The schedule, on the other hand, has 
no standard at all. It consists of sources of stipulations fit- 
ting dollars and cents to hours and mileage and conditions. 
Under the present agreement the fireman, for example, can 
work five minutes or any part of the ten hours and receive a 
day’s pay. Under the eight-hour Act, if he works four 
hours he will receive four hours’ pay, which is the 
measure of his wage according to the standard. There 
is a stipulation in that Act, however, providing that 
“for a period not to exceed eleven months [that is, from 
January 1, 1917] these wages shall not be reduced below the 
present standard day’s wage.” But what is the present-day 
standard? I say again, there is absolutely no such workable 
thing. Under the present schedule an engineman, for 
example, runs from Boston to Greenfield, call it one hundred 
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miles, in, say, four hours, and gets one day’s pay for the 
service. On his arrival at Greenfield he may have an emerg- 
ency call and spend five minutes pulling up a car of stock 
out of a ditch, and then he will receive another day’s pay for 
the job. That is to say, he will get two days’ pay for work- 
ing four hours and five minutes. Now put the standard 
working day of the Adamson Act to that situation and see 
how it works out. The special commissioners must straighten 
out this tangle—God help them. 

At best, tien, this Adamson Act is merely a “feeler.” 
The real objective in the whole business is the “time and a 
half” for overtime. This point was made very clear a short 
time ago in a communication to a Boston newspaper. The 
substance of the statement was as follows: “I have been 
thirty-one years in the service of the Boston and Maine rail- 
road, and I run one of the heaviest freight trains on the sys- 
tem. As a matter of fact, this eight-hour proposition means 
nothing to me unless time and a half for overtime is also 
included. You see, I can make at least forty-two dollars a 
week on the run between Boston and Portland under any 
and all circumstances. But the tonnage on my train is so 
great that sometimes I simply crawl over the road, and 
altogether it is a very long and tedious proposition. Now 
you see, if we can get away with this ‘time and a half’ 
for overtime schedule, we will simply force the manager to 
lighten the load, cut down the running time, give me a little 
more pay, and otherwise arrange the conditions that are con- 
nected with this run to suit me, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, that is really the whole problem in a nutshell.” Of 
course, at this point, the manager comes in with a reasonable 
protest. He says business is business. For one thing, he 
has had great experience in the freight train business between 
Boston and Portland. He also fancies he knows something 
about efficiency and economy in operation. In fact, he is 
responsible to the public and to his employers for the dili- 
gent application of the same. So he objects to this kind of 
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payroll interference with his department by the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Another point at issue in the present controversy is the 
fact that a comparatively small number of employees form- 
ing the train service group, have actually got into the habit 
of late years of persistently and at times almost forcibly 
holding up the relief that is due to other groups which, 
although numerically ever so much larger, are yet for various 
reasons not quite so strenuous. 

I wish to be absolutely fair in my final analysis of this 
railroad situation. I do not hold a brief in the matter from 
any quarter. I do not even know what the railroad man- 
agers think of my philosophy. I have not consulted them 
in any way. I simply register my conviction that the unfair 
attitude of public opinion, backed up as it is and has been 
by one-sided legislation, is at the root of the present indus- 
trial and financial trouble on the railroads. In nearly all 
of these troubles, the positive and reasonable complaint of 
the railroads is “taxation without representation.” Amer- 
icans are supposed to have an inborn antipathy towards a 
situation of this kind. But they seem to make the railroad 
business an exception. Not only do the railroads lack repre- 
sentation on state and national commissions, but these regu- 
lating bodies are composed of men who, upon occasion, make 
no secret of their anti-railroad sympathies. Furthermore, 
the managers to-day have a longer and more reasonable 
list of grievances than have the brotherhoods. These com- 
plaints relate to interference with the legitimate functions 
of management. But, over and over again, the manager’s 
side of the controversy has been ruled out of court under 
the customary strike pressure of the brotherhoods. 

Up to date, then, the Adamson Act has only been in evi- 
dence as an alignment of forces or a test of power. In the 
near future authority of some kind will be called upon to 
decide on its meaning and application. What, for example, 
is a fair and reasonable interpretation of the words, “all 
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employees engaged in interstate transportation”? In my 
opinion justice demands that the crossing tender who lowers 
his gate, and the section man who keeps the track in repair, 
should have the same classification under the new law as 
the train and engine men who simply run over the road. 
When a section hand is negligent, and your interstate traffic 
goes down the bank, the man’s interstate responsibility 
seems clear to me—a good deal clearer, in fact, than the case 
of train service employees on “within the state” passenger 
trains who, at present, enjoy the interstate privileges. 

From present indications the Adamson Act is going to 
be worked into the present service schedule under the direc- 
tion of the brotherhoods. This seems to have been the 
brotherhood understanding from the beginning. At any 
rate, the interpretation of the Act is to be the great bone 
of contention. And let us remember that government 
ownership is no cure for deadlocks of this description. 
Unless the people change their general attitude towards 
the railroads and introduce some kind of an equilibrium 
into the industrial situation, government ownership will be 
an easy political mark for the brotherhoods. In fact, the 
only element that the brotherhoods have to fear is an aroused 
public interest in a fair, square, and comprehensive settle- 
ment of the whole controversy. 

Finally, however, in relation to this Adamson Act and 
other wage controversies on railroads, I wish to point to the 
simple lesson that for a number of years public opinion in 
its attitude towards the employer and the employee has 
been persistently on the wrong track. The public has been 
trying to secure industrial peace by political and legislative 
methods that have simply increased the antagonism and 
widened the breach. Public opinion at its best or even at 
its half best is a mighty force for community and national 
welfare. It can conjure if it will, but it must conjure with 
universals and not with incidentals or expediencies of any 
description. In the industrial situation to-day co-operation 
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and arbitration are the principles for public opinion to con- 
jure with. A better feeling, closer and better relationships 
between employers and employees, this is the new gospel of 
industry. It is the all-absorbing industrial topic of the times. 
The method adopted in passing the Adamson Act was a 
move in the wrong direction. All over the country, just at 
present, every sort of economic adjustment is proceeding 
apace. To expect employers and employees to settle their 
differences in an atmosphere of sensationalism is all wrong. 
To expect them to do so in an atmosphere saturated with 
political schemes is all wrong. So it is actually up to the 
people, to the press, to the pulpit, to the civic and community 
associations all over the country to provide the atmosphere 
in which these adjustments of wages and conditions can be 
arranged; and this atmosphere must not be sensational or 
political, but widely considerate, human, and square. This 
is the only way out. It is the root of national preparedness. 
It is the educative process that is absolutely necessary in the 
interests of the employer and the employee and for the 
conservation of American industry. 





THE ADAMSON LAW 
By Epwin J. Ciapp 


VERYONE realizes that something extraordinary 

happened on the second of September, when the 
Adamson Railroad Law passed the Senate. It was a new 
form of legislation, a new field of legislation, which part of 
the country approved, part of it deprecated, and part did 
not understand at all. Now, it is perhaps possible to see the 
events of that last week in August in their true light, to 
interpret their meaning and determine responsibility or 
credit for the course that those events took. 

In March of this year the brotherhood leaders met with 
representatives of the railroads and demanded an eight-hour 
day and time and a half for overtime, in the freight-train 
service. It is important to keep clearly in mind exactly what 
this meant. The railroad trainmen—engineers, firemen, 
brakemen, conductors—were paid a day’s wages for running 
one hundred miles or working ten hours, whichever was 
accomplished first. As is evident, an average of ten miles 
per hour for the freight trains was assumed. If on any day 
over one hundred miles or over ten hours were required of 
the men, they were paid overtime, pro rata. Moreover, if a 
man was called upon at all, to run only one mile or serve 
only one hour, he received therefor a day’s pay. The brother- 
hoods demanded that they be given the day’s wage for the 
first eight hours or one hundred miles run, and that they get 
one and a half times their new hourly wage for overtime. 
The passenger service was not involved in the controversy 
at all. Because of the greater speed of passenger trains, 
passenger trainmen now complete their runs in eight hours 
or less. The brotherhoods were asking nothing more for 
them. 
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The railroads said they could not grant the demand. 
They claimed that the eight-hour day would increase their 
wage rolls by 25 per cent. For a man getting $5.00 per day 
for ten hours, the brotherhoods asked $5.00 for the first eight 
hours, changing the hourly rate from 50 to 6214 cents, an 
obvious increase of 25 per cent. If he were given simply 
the regular rate for overtime, he would get for the ten hours 
$5.00 and $1.25, or $6.25. If he were given time and a half 
for overtime he would get $5.00 and $1.88, or $6.88. It was 
a very sizable wage increase. The railroads said that it 
would cost them $60,000,000 per year to grant the eight- 
hour demand, $40,000,000 more to grant time and a half 
for overtime. 

But, it may be contended, why could not the railroads speed 
up their trains and make in eight hours the runs that now 
take, on the average, ten hours? Then, obviously, the roads 
would be paying no more for wages than to-day. The rail- 
road division points in the country are so arranged as to 
require a hundred-mile run for a train crew. If the distance 
is to be made in eight hours, or at 12% miles per hour, the 
train speed must increase 25 per cent, and, to accomplish this, 
at least a quarter of the present tonnage of trains would have 
to be left behind. Then 25 per cent more trains would have 
to be put on, in order to carry the tonnage dropped off the 
regular trains as they were speeded up. Apart from the 
expense of additional locomotives and train crews, this would 
still further congest tracks and terminals which cannot 
accommodate the trains run to-day. Another way to make 
ten-hour runs in eight hours would be to move the division 
points, at the cost of a very large outlay of capital. The 
railroads, after investigation, decided that the cheapest way 
to meet the eight-hour day problem, if it were ever forced 
upon them, would be to go on employing the men ten hours, 
swallow the wage increases, and continue the present divi- 


sional layout. 
Indeed the brotherhoods did not believe that their hours 
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were to be reduced if their demands were granted. This 
“eight-hour basic day” has long been under consideration 
by them. Val Fitzpatrick, Vice-President of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, thus wrote of it in the “Rail- 
road Trainman” of January, 1913: “There seems to be 
some difference of opinion as to what such a proposal 
involves; therefore it may be seasonable to say that there is 
quite a difference between an eight-hour workday and an 
eight-hour basic workday. The first contemplates that eight 
hours shall be the maximum working time and as a rule 
where the eight-hour workday obtains through contract 
relations between employer and employees, it is the constant 
endeavor to prevent working overtime except in cases of 
necessity. It appears that some of the men in the train 
service are of the opinion that this is the proposal of the 
organizations. However, this is not the case. The second, 
the eight-hour basic workday, contemplates that eight hours 
shall be the basis for a day’s work and any time in excess 
thereof shall be paid for as overtime; consequently under 
such a provision there is no limit to the hours worked. The 
latter system is the one proposed by the train service brother- 
hoods and is in accord with the action taken by the delegates 
at the eleventh biennial convention of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen.” 

Before the Senate Committee the brotherhood leaders 
pleaded for a fairer share of the profits which they said the 
railroads were making. ‘They compared their rates per 
hour with those of other laborers in the country, as in the 
Chicago building trades. They very distinctly showed that 
they would not accept a law that forbade the roads to work 
their men over eight hours per day. Mr. W. S. Carter 
stated at the Senate hearing: “They cannot afford to be 
relieved at the end of eight hours after leaving a terminal. 
To require the railroads to carry an extra crew on each 
freight train for the purpose of relieving the first crew at the 
end of eight hours would almost double the expense of train 
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operation. To relieve the first crew at the end of eight hours, 
leaving them to seek food and rest at some intermediate 
station and to find their way back home as best they can, 
would cost the men additional living expenses and reduce 
their earning capacity.” 

During the course of legislation in Congress the brother- 
hoods made it clear that they did not want any eight-hour 
limitation put upon their labor. On Friday, September 
first, Mr. Underwood said to Mr. Cummins in the Senate: 
“If the Senator would go and consult with any of the gentle- 
men who represent the employees, and who have been con- 
tending here in this matter, they would tell him candidly, 
as they told me, that the question is a question of wage; that 
they are not contending for an eight-hour day, that a man 
shall work only eight hours; they do not want that.” It is 
important to get clearly in mind the fact that the Adamson 
law never was an eight-hour law such as a State passes, under 
its police power, to protect the health of women or children 
or of men in dangerous industries. The expectation of the 
parties urging the measure and of everyone else that knew 
the situation, was that the law would result not in a decrease 
of hours served, but in an increase of wages earned for the 
old number of hours. 

So in March the brotherhoods presented their demands of 
an eight-hour day, with time and a half for overtime. In 
June the men met the railroad managers, who refused to 
grant the demand. They offered, however, to submit it to 
arbitration along with certain grievances of the railroads: 
for example, measures of pay that had grown up whereby in 
certain cases men were paid double for the same service. The 
men properly refused to arbitrate these wage allowances 
already in force. In June no agreement could be reached. 
The meeting broke up and the brotherhood chieftains took 
a strike vote. They found themselves authorized by over 
95 per cent of their constituents to call a strike unless the 
railroads gave in. 
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With this power the brotherhood leaders met the railroad 
managers in a second series of conferences in August. Now 
for the first time the country realized the seriousness of the 
situation. All eyes were on the conferees in New York. 
Again they found themselves in deadlock. Then, as provided 
in the Newlands Act, one of the parties to the controversy, 
the railroads, invoked the Federal Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, which found it impossible to mediate and sug- 
gested arbitration. The men refused, even if the roads were 
to agree to limit the arbitration proceedings to a considera- 
tion of the men’s demands alone; that is, even if the roads 
agreed to withdraw their complaints. On August thirteenth, 
the Federal Board issued this statement: “After repeated 
efforts to bring about an arbitration in the pending contro- 
versy between the railroads and their employees in train and 
yard service, the United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation was to-day advised by representatives of the 
employees that they would not submit the matters in dispute 
to arbitration in any form. The employees further stated 
to the board that they would not arbitrate their own demands 
even if the contingent demands of the railroads were with- 
drawn, and also declined to suggest any other plan or method 
for a peaceful settlement of the controversy.” 

At this point President Wilson stepped in. He invited 
to Washington the six hundred and forty brotherhood chair- 
men and their fellow conferees among the railroad managers. 
On August fifteenth, after seeing both men and managers, 
he made his proposition that the railroads grant the request 
of the men for ten hours’ pay for the first eight hours of 
work and that the men agree to arbitrate the question of 
getting more than pro rata for overtime. That is, he asked 
that the men be given their main demand, and that their 
minor demand alone be investigated. The committee of rail- 
road managers could not see their way clear to the assump- 
tion of this extra wage roll, without investigation. Nothing 
was more certain than that the burden would eventually have 
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to be shifted to the public, in the form of higher rates, if 
the financial standing of the railroads was to be maintained. 
And the railroads doubted whether they could easily pass the 
$60,000,000 on to the public. 

Once the President had thus espoused the cause of the 
brotherhoods, every subsequent event was predetermined: 
the issuance of the strike order, the President’s call to Con- 
gress, the present law. The President, when he called those 
warring interests together, was at the parting of the ways. 
The railroads asked him to join their cause. There are some- 
thing over 1,000,000 railroad stockholders in the country. 
The brotherhoods, 300,000 strong, asked him to join their 
cause. It was his first duty to look out for the interests of 
neither one of them, but of the third, silent partner to the 
controversy—the public. There are over 90,000,000 people 
in the country neither owners nor operators of the railroads 
nor dependents of these persons. These 90,000,000 people, 
directly or indirectly, pay in freight rates the money from 
which the $60,000,000 wage increase must come. By admis- 
sion of both railroads and men, the $60,000,000 would be 
shifted to the people in higher rates. Did not the interest 
of these 90,000,000 people require that the demand for 
$60,000,000, to be taken from their pockets, be investigated 
before being granted? 

Furthermore, the country as a whole is affected by the 
returns which railroad security holders get upon their money. 
Unless the railroads can show attractive net earnings, how 
can they compete in the money market for funds with which 
to provide the new tracks, the larger rolling stock, the more 
extensive terminals, for which our transportation system 
cries? The welfare of the country is dependent upon the 
extension of railroad properties. Its welfare required that 
the wage increase be investigated before being granted. 

Finally, the 300,000 organized trainmen are less than 20 
per cent of the 1,700,000 men employed in railroad service 
to-day. These men are already paid far beyond their fellow 
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servants. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s Railway 
Statistics for 1914 show that engineers were paid a daily 
average compensation of $5.24, firemen, $3.22, conductors, 
$4.49, brakemen, $3.09. They were organized. Station 
agents got $2.33, carpenters, $2.66, other shop-men, $2.36, 
telegraph operators, $2.56, section foremen, $2.20. Most of 
these men were unorganized. Yet Mr. Wilson was their 
President, too. They were over four times as numerous as 
the brotherhood men. If Washington was to make a draft 
upon the railroad wage fund, did not these men deserve their 
share? In justice to them, should not the brotherhoods’ 
demands have been investigated before being granted with 
the result of a still further diversion to the union men of the 
funds available to pay labor in general? 

All interests required investigation before action—all 
interests except the 300,000 men determined to have their 
wage increase. Had Mr. Wilson demanded that the case 
be brought to court (as suggested by the Federal Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation), the men would not have dared 
to strike. Public opinion would have followed the President, 
and the brotherhoods would never have defied the opposition 
of a united country. No such strike could have been won, 
and neither leaders nor men would have dreamed of attempt- 
ing it. Had the President so stood for arbitration and had 
the men acceded, the principle of arbitration would have been 
established. Had the men struck, they would have certainly 
lost, and the principle of arbitration would have been estab- 
lished no less certainly. 

It is fair to present the President’s viewpoint. In describ- 
ing these negotiations, he said to Congress on August 
twenty-ninth: “The railway managers based their decision 
to reject my counsel in this matter on their conviction that 
they must at any cost to themselves or to country stand 
firm for the principle of arbitration which the men had 
rejected. I based my counsel upon the indisputable fact 
that there was no means of obtaining arbitration. The law 
supplied none. Earnest efforts at mediation had failed to 
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influence the men in the least. To stand firm for the prin- 
ciple of arbitration and yet not get arbitration seemed to me 
futile.” 

Did he really try to get arbitration? It was also an 
“indisputable fact” that it was impossible to get the “eight- 
hour day” by voluntary concession of the rajlroads, just as 
indisputable as the fact that he could not get arbitration by 
voluntary concession of the trainmen. Someone had to be 
forced, some concession had to be compelled by the great 
weight of the President’s office and the public opinion that 
he could rally around him. The President chose to compel 
the railroads to accept the wage increase; he chose not to 
force upon the brotherhoods that principle of arbitration 
which in his speech of August twenty-ninth to Congress he 
said was so dear to him: “I yield to no man in firm adher- 
ence, alike of conviction and purpose, to the principle of 
arbitration in industrial disputes.” What, yield to no man? 
Then why yield to Carter, Stone, Lee, and Garretson? A 
principle, if it be a principle, is a rule of action. Who can 
claim adherence to a principle, when, upon the first test, he 
deserts it for an expedient? 

The committee of railroad managers refused to accede to 
the President’s solution of the deadlock. So on August 
seventeenth he went over the managers’ heads and summoned 
the presidents of the roads to the capital. They came and 
considered his proposal. They said they found themselves 
compelled to support their managers’ committee, which thus 
publicly stated its position: “The railroads are standing 
firmly for the principle of arbitration in industrial disputes. 
If arbitration is to be rejected, what hope can there be for 
industrial peace in the future? Arbitration—the right to a 
hearing before an impartial jury—was fought for by the 
workers as a sacred right. But now that the workers are 
more powerful in collective bargaining than the employers, 
these workers declare they have nothing to arbitrate, and 
resort to a strike as the more powerful weapon.” 

While negotiations were still proceeding, on Monday, 
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August twenty-eighth, the six hundred and forty brotherhood 
chairmen left Washington. The President called on the 
steering committee of the Senate to plan legislation that 
would satisfy the men and avert the pending calamity. It 
transpired that when the brotherhood chairmen left Wash- 
ington, they carried sealed orders in their hands for a strike, 
to become effective at 7 a. M., September fourth. News of 
the strike orders reached the managers and through them 
the President. On Monday evening he called to him Stone, 
Lee, Carter, and Garretson—who had remained in Washing- 
ton—and appealed to them to have the strike order rescinded. 
They said the order had gone beyond their recall and that the 
strike was inevitable. It was inevitable. The moment that 
the President joined their cause, that moment it was certain 
that the brotherhoods would strike unless their demands were 
granted. It was the chance of a generation. The success 
of such a strike, if it came, was assured; but what was still 
more certain was that the President and all the forces he 
could summon around him would see to it that the strike did 
not occur. 

At 2 p. M. on Tuesday the President addressed Congress 
in joint session. He told of the tragical consequences which 
the strike would entail for the whole country. He told of 
his proposed settlement: the temporary granting of an 
eight-hour pay-day; a commission to investigate the cost 
to the railroads; the permanent adjustment of all matters 
in dispute in accord with the commission’s report. “It 
seemed to me,” he said, “in considering the subject matter 
of the controversy, that the whole spirit of the time and the 
preponderant evidence of recent economic experience spoke 
for the eight-hour day.” He forecasted the success of the 
strike, should it start. He said that the railroad representa- 
tives had rejected his counsel: “In the face of what I can- 
not but regard as the practical certainty that they will be 
ultimately obliged to accept the eight-hour day by the con- 
certed action of organized labor, backed by the favorable 
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judgment of society, the representatives of the railway 
management have felt justified in declining a peaceful 


settlement.” 

Finally, in order to prevent the strike and, above all to 
prevent such a situation from ever arising again, the 
President recommended these measures: 


1. An enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Commission to deal 
with the burden of their duties. (This recommendation had nothing to 
do with the strike.) 

2. Legislation making the eight-hour day the basis for work and 
wages on trains. 

8. Authorization for the President to appoint a commission to inves- 
tigate the effect of the wage increases. 

t. Explicit approval given by Congress to the Interstate Commerce 


offset the higher wages. 

5. Amendment to the Newlands Act providing that the parties to 
such a controversy as this in the future shall be compelled to submit 
their causes to investigation, and, pending the completion of the inves- 
tigation, they shall be forbidden to strike or lockout. 

6. That the President be given authority, in case of military necessity, 


to take control of trains and operate them. (This was to meet the peril 
to our expeditionary force on the Mexican border, in case a strike 


occurred. ) 


Such were the President’s demands on Congress. He 
laid especial stress on the fifth: the provision for compul- 
sory investigation, before strike or lockout, in the future, 
saying: “This is surely the best way of vindicating a prin- 
ciple, namely, having failed to make certain of its observance 
in the present, to make certain of its observance in the 
future.” 

It was now in the hands of Congress. On the next day, 
Wednesday, the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce held hearings on the “threatened strike of railway 
employees.” There were nine hours of hearings, three given 
to the railroads, three to the men, three to shippers repre- 
senting the consuming public. The shippers supported the 
railroads’ demands for arbitration so strongly that Mr. 
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Carter, representing the firemen, exclaimed: “I want to 
say that I consider it an outrage that six hours should be 
devoted to an attack on the eight-hour day, and we have only 
three.” The railroads stood pat for arbitration on the 
ground already stated: the financial burden arbitrarily 
imposed upon them; the uncertainty as to whether they 
could shift the burden to the shippers; the injustice done to 
the poorer paid men in the service through this draft on the 
wage fund; the peril to them and the country through the 
precedent thus established. 

The representatives of the men were keen diplomatists, 
able speakers, and quite the masters of the railroad managers 
who opposed them. Mr. Garretson of the conductors’ union 
was particularly effective and picturesque. He _ thus 
described the earnestness of his clients: “When the heat 
of passion comes on, balked desire, unrealized hope, the 
veneer of civilization falls off, and you have the primeval man 
to deal with on both sides of the question. What did 
primeval man do when the earth itself was young under him? 
He clutched his half-gnawed bone and snarled when another 
cave man tried to take it from him, and had physical appeal 
to his club. The difference to-day is instead of appealing 
to the club when what represents the half-gnawed bone is 
threatened by some other fellow, who wants that bone or 
the equivalent, he hires a lawyer, and just as in the old days 
when he took the best club he could to defend that which was 
his, he hires the best lawyer he can find in the business, and 
there was just that difference in clubs then that there is in 
lawyers now. . . . Weare protecting the pockets of our 
men, the railroads are protecting the pockets of the stock- 
holders, and the shipper is protecting his own pocket.” 

The men expressed their dissatisfaction with the results 
of arbitration in the past. Mr. Carter said: “When the 
Newlands Act was up, I appeared before this committee 
when some of you gentlemen here were personally present, 


and favored the Newlands Act. But I have had a change 
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of heart. After years of experience under arbitration, I 
have reached the conclusion that a labor question is not 
arbitrable if the workingman hopes to secure justice in the 
results. I have discovered that anything that pertains to 
workingmen’s wages or working conditions is purely a class 
question.” Evidently, the question of wages is to the men 
like questions of “national honor” to a nation: not subject 
to settlement by judicial processes but solely on the basis 
of actual or potential trial of strength. Indeed, it was made 
absolutely clear that the brotherhoods would not accept a 
law corresponding to the President’s fifth suggestion; that 
is, forbidding a future strike until after an investigation of 
the merits of the controversy. Mr. Garretson said with 
reference to the proposed compulsory investigation Act: 
“No influence that can be brought to bear on these organi- 
zations will ever induce them willingly to accept that Act, 
or what it describes.” 

These Senate hearings had been held with regard to the 
drafts of three separate bills, prepared by the Attorney- 
General, acting for the President. They carried all the 
President’s recommendations for legislation. This was on 
Wednesday. On Thursday both Senate and House com- 
mittees were busy perfecting bills which they believed would 
satisfy the views of the labor leaders, as expressed in the 
Senate hearings and in frequent conferences at the Capitol, 
and would induce them to call off the strike. On Friday 
different bills were brought before Senate and House. The 
Senate committee’s bill provided for the eight-hour pay-day 
and the commission to investigate results, but made no pro- 
vision for compulsory investigation in the future. It was 
certainly the heart of the President’s message and the burden 
of his widely circulated telegram to Colonel Pope, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers, that 
“this situation must never be allowed to arise again.” 
Instead, the Senate met the future situation by a proviso 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should fix rail- 
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road wages beginning six months from the passage of the 
bill; during that period the “eight-hour day, ten-hour pay” 
wages were to apply. Mr. Underwood was the Senate com- 
mittee member who had introduced this section and the Sen- 
ate’s day was taken up largely with his defense of it. Some 
said the Interstate Commerce Commission could not legally 
fix wages; some said it could. After much talk, Mr. Cum- 
mins expressed the futility of the entire discussion in a 
few words, asking the question: “Why should we not wait 
until we get the bill upon which we intend to act, and then 
take it up?” 

That was indeed the case. On this same day the real bill 
to be passed was being framed by the House managers in 
consultation with the labor leaders. ‘The “Washington 
Star” of Saturday thus described the process on Friday: 
‘“‘While the House was at work the three brotherhood heads, 
at the invitation of Democratic leader Kitchin, occupied the 
Ways and Means Committee room near the entrance to 
the House floor, and were in constant consultation with the 
labor spokesmen in the House. They were insistent that 
the eight-hour day provision go through without any of the 
arbitration or wage-fixing amendments put forward during 
the debate.” The President had chosen to work with the 
Senate, with its steering committee on Monday, when he 
framed his Tuesday’s speech, and with its committee on 
interstate commerce on Thursday, when his Attorney-Gen- 
eral sent them drafts of legislation which he desired. The 
labor leaders chose to work with the House, and the event 
proved the wisdom of their choice. 

The House met at 11 a. M. and took up the railroad bill. 
They adopted a rule to limit the general debate to two hours, 
to begin voting on amendments at 4:30, with no debate 
allowed, then to vote upon the bill. Said Mr. Harrison, 
Democratic Representative from Mississippi: “This strike 
must be averted! The responsibility is on our shoulders. 
We must respond to it! If we pass this rule and the bill, 
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which is, after all, legislation to meet an impending emer- 
gency, I believe that this strike will be averted and the inter- 
ests of the American people safeguarded and protected.” 
(Applause.) Said Mr. Greene, Republican Representative 
from Vermont: “Are we men to be held responsible for 
those who set out to bring about a national calamity on the 
land because we do not yield to them and grant their 
demands under the terror of a threat?’ Where will the moral 
responsibility rest when the people of the United States wake 
up and find out who did this thing? It was not much more 
than fifty years ago when men said, in this very Chamber, if 
we did not yield to a historic demand, there would be horror 
and bloodshed and civil war. ‘For God’s sake, let the erring 
sisters go and avert bloodshed and war,’ they said. But 
there were men in those days who stood up like the men they 
were.” 

At 6 p. M., after a fragmentary debate, the House bill was 
passed and forwarded to the Senate, which met at eight for 
an evening session. The House bill was read. In three 
hours the Senate could get no further than to agree to vote 
upon the final passage of a bill at 6 Pp. M. on Saturday. It 
was the evening and the morning of the fifth day when the 
Senate met at ten on Saturday to vote upon the House bill. 
There was a great display of rhetorical fireworks and a great 
show of determination not to be bulldozed. Mr. Underwood 
fought hard to have the House bill amended so as to carry his 
provision that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have jurisdiction over future wage controversies between 
railroad employers and employees. “The bill without this 
amendment,” he said, “means nothing. There is no perma- 
nent solution of the situation for the future. All that I 
have offered to Congress is a court of arbitration where all 
sides may have an opportunity to be heard. . . . What 
I am proposing is a permanent court of arbitration, a court 
that compels no man except as far as public sentiment will 
compel him.” 
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Senator Reed, spokesman for the labor leaders in the 
Senate, let them talk on. When enough had been said, he 
clipped the wings of oratory: “Now, that brings me to the 
only observation I desire to make. I have just talked with 
Judge Adamson, chairman of the committee having this 
matter in charge in the House. . . . Hesstated to me that 
there is not a quorum of the House of Representatives in 
the city of Washington, and that if this bill is sent back to 
the House the absence of a quorum could defeat its passage 
to-day; in fact he said to me that it would be absolutely 
impossible to pass it. . . . So let us, in considering these 
amendments, understand that the addition of a word means 
that the bill cannot become a law before the hour will arrive 
when the strike will occur according to the call that was 
sent out.” 

There was no more serious debate in the Senate after this. 
The House leaders, having framed a bill to suit their labor 
constituents on Friday night, thoughtfully let the Congress- 
men disperse so that on Saturday the Senate could not 
possibly do anything but pass the House bill if the Monday 
morning strike was to be averted. Republican Senators did 
protest, but at six o’clock the Senate passed the House bill 
by a partisan vote, forty-three to twenty-eight. La Fol- 
lette of the Republicans voted for the bill, Hardwick of 
Georgia and Clarke of Arkansas voted against it. Twenty- 
four Senators did not vote. In the House one hundred and 
sixty-eight Democrats had been for the bill, two against it; 
seventy Republicans had been for it, fifty-four against; one 
hundred and forty-one Representatives did not vote on the 
measure. 

The present law requires the railroads, beginning January 
first, 1917, to pay the present-day wage for the first eight 
hours of work of train employees, thereafter overtime at a 
corresponding hourly rate. A commission of three, 
appointed by the President, is to investigate the effects of 
this wage increase and within ten months after January first, 
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1917, is to report to Congress its conclusions. The wages 
fixed by the law are to stay in effect thirty days after the 
commission’s report. After this—that is, on November 
first, 1917, at the latest—a new expedient or a permanent 
settlement of the wage dispute will be up for adoption. 

When the bill had been passed by the Senate, the labor 
leaders sent clerks to the telegraph office in Washington with 
six hundred and forty code messages to the local brother- 
hood chairmen, calling off the strike. On the next day the 
President signed the law at a ceremony arranged by Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson. The President used four pens and 
handed one to each of the brotherhood heads as a souvenir 
of the occasion. 

On October twenty-first, the Labor Representation Com- 
mittee of the: American Federation of Labor (which in 
the past has kept out of national politics) issued an official 
statement advising labor unionists to vote for Mr. Wilson. 
Among the reasons given was this: “Due to the initiative 
of President Wilson, the Congress extended the United 
States eight-hour law to include the workmen engaged in 
the operation of the railroad train service of the country, 
and a great national strike was thus averted.” On October 
twenty-seventh, the “New York Times” carried the fol- 
lowing notice that the railroad brotherhoods also had entered 
politics and declared for Mr. Wilson: “Following the recent 
action of the American Federation of Labor in espousing 
the candidacy of President Wilson, the chiefs of the four 
railroad brotherhoods, it was announced last night, have 
sent a personal appeal in the form of a circular letter to 
their members, urging them to vote for the re-election of 
the President.” 

The unfortunate disposition to becloud the issue by refer- 
ring to this legislation as an eight-hour law continues. 
President Wilson himself has been drawn into this form of 
over-assertion. Typical of many of his campaign utterances 
is this from his speech of September twenty-eighth at 
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Shadow Lawn: “I saw at once that there was one part of 
this that was arbitrable, but that in my opinion there was 
another part that was not arbitrable. I do not regard the 
question of the principle of the eight-hour day as arbi- 
trable. . . . We believe in the eight-hour day because a 
man does better work within eight hours than he does within 
a more extended day, and the whole theory of it, a theory 
which is sustained now by abundant experience, is that his 
efficiency is increased, his spirit in his work is improved, and 
the whole moral and physical vigor of the man is added to.” 
But we have seen that the law does not in any way limit the 
hours of labor to eight, that the railroads do not purpose 
to decrease the men’s hours, that the men themselves expect 
to work the same hours and get more pay. This insertion 
of eight-hour day talk into discussion of a law that has no 
effect on hours of labor, has done much to distort popular 
judgment upon the merits of the real issue. 

These, then, are the facts of the case. What does it show 
us? There are immediate phases of the situation which 
challenge attention. Having raised wages for the men in 
times of railroad prosperity, will not Congress be called on 
to decrease wages when prosperity recedes? Is it constitu- 
tional for Congress to pass a law, offhand, laying $60,000,- 
000 of new wage expense on the railroads; is this taking 
property without due process of law? Bear in mind, this 
added burden of expense is not like that occasioned by a 
Safety Appliance Law, imposed by Congress in the exercise 
of its police power. If, as the labor leaders say, this is a 
class question, is this law, thereby, class legislation? How 
is the matter of employees’ wages to be settled after Novem- 
ber first, when the inquiry commission will have reported and 
when the duration of wage increases provided by the present 
law will have expired? 

Yet all these questions are overshadowed by the broad, 
permanent aspects of the situation. Industrial wage dis- 
putes have entered politics. The President intervened in a 
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wage controversy between railroad managers and men. He 
asked the managers to give in to the men. They refused. 
The President, after himself taking sides with the men, 
forced Congress to legislate for them their wage increase. 
As a result, a designed result or not, the labor union vote 
was promised to Mr. Wilson. 

Socialists have long complained that the American work- 
man could not be made to realize the gulf between him and 
his employers. ‘To-day their complaint is stilled. Labor is 
class-conscious. It has tasted the fruits of political power 
in a democracy where its power knows no limit. We were 
in a fair way to settle by arbitration disputes between 
employers and employees on the railroads. All that is over. 
Not without reason did the brotherhoods refuse to stand for 
compulsory legislative inquiry and a requirement to halt 
future strikes until after investigation. Why arbitrate 
(with a chance of losing) when you can use your power to 
the full without having to submit your cause to the judg- 
ment of the world? We have in this country many advocates 
of the League to Enforce Peace, that ambitious project for 
supplanting force by judicial procedure throughout the 
world. Their attention is directed to domestic glass houses. 

What is to be the limit in this process of having Congress 
fix the wages of dissatisfied employees who are also voters, 
all at the expense of the unpopular capitalist class? Why 
should an Administration, once in power, ever let itself be 
ousted? Panem et circenses! 

It is all a sudden, radical change in the operation of our 
institutions. Perhaps Congress, perhaps the people, want 
this change. Perhaps, again, they do not. Perhaps the 
change was foisted upon them disguised as something very 
different. Perhaps there is an element of responsibility 
attached to our supreme national leadership in this crisis, a 
leadership which, perhaps unintentionally, did not clarify 
and did becloud the issues that arose for decision. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR 
By THE Earu oF CROMER 


HE constant stream of books dealing with the war which 
issues from the offices of American publishers affords 
in itself ample testimony to the deep interest felt by the 
people of the United States in the titanic struggle now being 
waged in Europe. It would, indeed, be strange if that 
interest were not evoked. It may be that even if victory 
had been as complete and rapid as was originally anticipated 
by the false prophets of Berlin, the soil of America would 
in the future have remained inviolate, and that the peaceful 
citizens of New York, Boston, or Chicago would never have 
listened to the measured tramp of those Pomeranian grena- 
diers who are elsewhere being used as the heralds of a novel 
and eminently fallacious scheme of civilization and world 
morality. But it is none the less true that the soul of 
America is at stake in the present contest. Germanism and 
Americanism—or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
Anglo-Saxonism—lie wide as the poles asunder. Which 
ideal is to triumph? That is the issue which has to be fought 
out toa finish. ‘To state the same problem in other words, it 
has become almost a commonplace to say that the struggle 
is between democracy and absolutism, which is sometimes 
veiled under constitutional forms, but is none the less practi- 
cally dominant. Such being the case, it may be that those 
members of the great Anglo-Saxon community who live on 
the western side of the Atlantic may like to know how the 
present situation strikes an Englishman, who would certainly 
not, in the ordinary colloquial language of the day, be 
classed as a democrat by his own countrymen, but who is, 
nevertheless, a strong supporter of those liberal institutions 
which are the outward and visible signs of every democratic 
form of government. 
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How, therefore, does the cause of democracy now stand? 
The answer to this question, in so far as it can at present 
be given, appears to be that the anticipations of most 
thoughtful politicians have been amply realized. The merits 
and demerits of the rival systems of government have 
undergone an ordeal more fiery than that to which they have 
been submitted at any previous period of the world’s history. 
He is no true friend to democracy who will hesitate to admit 
that, when tested, it has been found to possess numerous and 
very grave defects. But these have been more than 
balanced by its transcendent merits. There is every reason 
to hope and believe that the final verdict of posterity will 
be that in the hour of trial absolutism proved eventually to 
be a failure and democracy a success. 

It may be said that, with a single exception to which more 
specific allusion will presently be made, the British democ- 
racy has cut but a sorry figure in all matters connected with 
initial organization, preparedness, continuity of purpose, 
foresight, national discipline, and the adaptation of means to 
an end. Previous to the war, the history of the past had 
been forgotten. The symptoms of the present were ignored. 
The ill-informed multitude paid no heed to the warnings 
of the well-informed few. A well-intentioned but dreamy 
idealism was permitted to run riot unchecked by practical 
considerations. ‘The morrow was allowed to take care of 
the things of itself. Neither was the French democracy, 
though less neglectful than the British, altogether blame- 
less. We have had to pay for these sins of omission in the 
blood of our best sons, in the desolation which has been 
brought to well-nigh every family of every class in the 
United Kingdom, and in the accumulation of a vast debt 
which will constitute a grievous burden on unborn genera- 
tions. The offense was rank, and the penalty has been pro- 
portionately severe, yet it may be stated with the utmost 
confidence that there is scarcely a man, woman, or child 
throughout the length and breadth of the land who would 
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not gladly pay it rather than that the country should be 
crushed under the heel of a ruthless Prussianism. 

The exception of which I have already spoken has gone 
far to save the situation. Amidst all the wayward and 
perhaps inevitable blunderings of a free and singularly 
undisciplined people, the leading national characteristics 
remained constant. Amongst these, none was more promi- 
nent than that love for the sea which has been innate in most 
Englishmen since a contemporary of Beowulf thus sung of 
his countrymen at a time when the English language, as we 
now know it, had not yet been born: 


For the harp he has no heart, nor for having of the rings, 
Nor in woman is his weal; in the world he’s no delight, 
Nor in anything whatever save the tossing o’er the waves! 


The instincts of an essentially maritime people rolled down 
the centuries and acquired force as time went on. A 
fifteenth-century poet wrote: 


Keep than the see about in specialle 

Whiche of England is the rounde walle; 

As thoughe England was lykened to a cité, 
And the walls enviroun were the see; 

Keep than the see that is the walle of England, 
And then is England kept by Goddes sonde. 


These sound political instincts survived and leapt into full 
vigor when once it became apparent that the very existence 
of the island kingdom depended on its maritime strength. 
Some foolish praters were indeed found, even up to the 
very eve of the day when Germany stood unmasked and 
unabashed before the world, to raise their voices against the 
maintenance of a strong British navy. But their senseless 
counsels were fortunately allowed to pass unheeded. Had 
the navy been treated in the same way as the army, that 
spurious imitation of true civilization termed German Kultur 
would ere now have practically established its domination 
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over the world. But this capital error was not made. 
The naval forces of the Crown were well organized and 
thoroughly efficient. In spite of every effort on the part of 
a highly skilled and very formidable foe, British maritime 
supremacy has been fully maintained. The German flag 
was speedily swept from the sea. The great Jutland battle, 
although owing to the accidents of weather and other adven- 
titious causes incidental to war it was not so decisive a British 
victory as it otherwise would have been, was nevertheless a 
serious defeat for Germany. 

Consider now the defects of absolutism as compared with 
those of democracy. They are glaring. In all matters of 
detail, absolutism has excelled. In all the larger issues 
which eventually dominate the destinies of nations, it has 
proved a huge failure. The highest scientific research, 
untiring and patient industry, the most meticulous attention 
to provide for every imaginable contingency which it was 
thought could occur, were all combined for years with a total 
absence of moral scruple in order to produce the most 
powerful machine the world has ever known, which was 
intended to give effect to the long-cherished and ambitious 
schemes of Germany. Individualism was crushed out of 
existence. Germans, and notably Prussians, were standard- 
ized. ‘They were taken in hand by a paternal and absolutely 
omnipotent government from their cradles, and the grip was 
not for one moment relaxed till they were laid in their 
graves. All alike were indoctrinated with a fervent but nar- 
row-minded patriotism, which connoted hatred and arrogant 
contempt for everything which was not German. All were 
taught to believe that might should prevail over right. All 
had instilled into them from their earliest childhood the idea 
that it was the manifest destiny of Germany to rule and to 
regenerate the world, and that this ideal could only be 
realized by passive obedience to authority, and notably by 
blind devotion to the autocratic will of the Hohenzollerns. 

The plan seemed to be without a flaw. Every precau- 
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tion was taken to prevent the German mind from being 
tainted with ideas which might in any way have interfered 
with the smooth working of the gigantic machine. The 
press was fettered. Parliamentary government was reduced 
to a farce. ‘The erudite but narrow-minded and politically 
very inept representatives of German thought were success- 
fully harnessed to the absolutist car. And yet, when the 
whole huge fabric was put in motion, it was found not to 
answer its purpose. As in the well-known tale, one influen- 
tial fairy god-mother had not been invited to the christening 
of the child. Her absence proved fatal to the success of the 
whole project. ‘Tempted by the apparent perfection of their 
own elaborate handiwork, the short-sighted politicians of 
Berlin, under the guidance of a mediaevally-minded ruler, 
abandoned that wise Bismarckian conservatism, which had 
placed Germany on a pinnacle of glory, and plunged into 
a policy of reckless adventure which could end in nothing 
but disaster. With all their foresight they had forgotten 
the human element in man. 

They thought the British were a decadent race, which 
was wholly the prey of materialism, and which would never 
submit to the sacrifices necessary in order to resist the 
onslaught of the German mailed fist. The reply was that, 
in an incredibly short space of time, the whole nation 
abandoned those time-honored traditions, which had been 
cherished for centuries, and sprang to arms. The Germans 
relied on the occurrence of civil war in Ireland. The result 
was that the Ulsterman gave his hand to his Southern oppo- 
nent. They anticipated that the over-seas dominions would 
shake off their loose connection with the mother country. 
The reply was that Canadians, Australians, and New Zeal- 
anders shed their blood like water in order to preserve that 
connection which German politicians erroneously held to be 
irksome. They thought that South Africa was yearning for 
revenge and for complete independence. To their amaze- 
ment, they found that the policy of “daring conciliation,” 
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as it has been rightly termed, adopted by the British democ- 
racy after the Boer war, led to the expulsion of Germany 
from her South African possessions. They pinned their 
faith on Indian discontent and disloyalty, and again they 
found the light fetters, forged by a benign democratic 
imperialism, constituted a far stronger bond of union than 
the heavy yoke imposed by absolutism. The Sikh and the 
Gurkha stood side by side with their British-born comrades 
in a supreme effort to dispel the absolutist nightmare. They 
thought that Egypt and the Soudan must assuredly turn 
against those whom they erroneously designated as their 
oppressors. But even the religious tie between the Egyp- 
tians and Germany’s bewildered friend, the retrograde 
Turk, of whose methods of government the inhabitants of 
the Nile Valley have had some bitter experience, failed to 
produce any effect, whilst the perfect tranquillity of the 
Soudan, garrisoned by a mere handful of British troops, 
rendered the most emphatic testimony as yet recorded in 
history to the soundness of the foundations on which the 
British Empire rests. 

Neither were the German politicians more happy in their 
forecast of the opinions and behavior either of Great 
Britain’s allies or of the neutral world. The French, it was 
thought, were even a more decadent race than the British. 
Their feeble opposition would be easily overcome. But a 
short time would elapse after the declaration of war before 
the triumphant battalions of masterful Germany would 
march through the streets of Paris. The blood-stained ram- 
parts of Verdun, of which the flower of the German army has 
for months unsuccessfully endeavored to secure possession, 
supply a practical and highly instructive comment on this 
gross miscalculation and calumniating forecast. Russia, it 
was held, was still suffering from the exhaustion consequent 
on the Japanese war, and would never dare cross swords with 
Germany’s handmaid, Austria, when once the latter was 
assured of German support. The history of the Bosnian 
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episode would, it was confidently anticipated, be repeated. 
Again Berlin deceived itself. The spirit which animated a 
great nation was under-rated. Undismayed by early failures, 
the Russian mass is still pressing hard on both the German 
and the Austrian frontiers. Belgium would, it was thought, 
be easily cowed into submission. Free Italy, it was held, 
would join the conspiracy against European freedom. 
Servia would readily and completely succumb to the superior 
strength of Austria. In all these cases, Berlin grievously 
erred. Reliance was placed on the moral sympathy of neu- 
tral countries, and notably on that of the United States. 
These hopes have not been realized. The birth of a solid 
phalanx of anti-German opinion, consisting of the best ele- 
ments in all neutral countries, has falsified the predictions 
of German statesmen. Rumania has resisted both the 
threats and the allurements of Germany, and has, after long 
hesitation, thrown in her lot with the Allies. In only two 
countries has German diplomacy scored any success. Bul- 
garia, under the guidance of an alien ruler, has been 
duped into committing one of the most ignoble acts of 
political ingratitude recorded in history. Greece has so far 
been false to her proud traditions of freedom, and has 
allowed her action to be dictated by a Prussianized ruler, 
who has broken his plighted faith to Servia, and has trampled 
constitutionalism under foot. 

The end is not yet, but the evidence already available is 
sufficient to show that, in spite of all its unquestionable short- 
comings, the merits of democracy are far superior to those of 
absolutism. Its ultimate triumph is already assured. 

What, however, is to be the end? All that can at present 
be stated with certainty in answer to this question is that 
the Allies are determined to continue the war at whatsoever 
cost of life and treasure, until the Central Powers are com- 
pletely vanquished. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that any proposal for mediation, even although emanating 
from the most friendly of neutral nations, would be favorably 
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entertained. It is improbable also that there will be any 
negotiations, in the sense in which that term is usually 
employed, leading to compromises on the various issues at 
stake. From the point of view of the Allies, no peace can 
be accepted unless the conditions are dictated by themselves. 
The resolve to continue the war until this object has been 
attained is not due to any desire to wreak vengeance on Ger- 
many, although it is to be hoped that it will be possible to 
exact due punishment for many of the enormities which 
have unquestionably been committed. Neither is it due to 
any wish to humiliate Germany more than the requirements 
of the case positively demand. Rather is it the outcome of 
the belief that for the last fifty years Germany has been the 
main disturber of the peace of the world, and to the firm 
conviction that nothing approaching to a durable peace can 
be secured unless the warlike strength of Germany is crippled 
to such an extent as to render that country impotent for 
harm for at least a generation to come. 

So far we have been dealing with facts which scarcely 
admit of controversy. If we seek to peer further into the 
future, we are launched on a boundless ocean of conjecture. 
Can the present contest be rightly described as “a war to 
end war’? If German militarism is crushed, will a long 
era of universal peace be certainly inaugurated? Similar 
hopes were cherished at the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
They proved to be delusive. Is history in this respect to 
repeat itself? These and cognate questions are now being 
freely asked alike by idealists and practical politicians, who 
agree as to the object to be attained, however much they may 
differ as to the best means for attaining it. A voluminous 
literature already exists on the subject. Nowhere is it dis- 
cussed with greater thoroughness and acumen than in a very 
able work, entitled “The Things Men Fight For,” written 
by Professor Powers of Stanford University. His book 
may, therefore, usefully be taken as a text on which to dilate 
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upon some of the proposals which have recently been under 
discussion. 

Professor Powers has unwittingly fallen into some minor 
errors of fact, which, although they in no way detract from 
the value of his work, it may perhaps be well to indicate. 
In the first place, he speaks of a plebiscite having been taken 
before the Ionian Islands were handed over to Greece in 
1864. I was at the time on the staff of Sir Henry Storks, 
the last of the British Lord High Commissioners. If I 
remember rightly, what happened was that the matter was 
referred to the Ionian Parliament which, in the first instance, 
rejected one of the conditions of cession on which the 
Austrian government had insisted, namely, that the fortifica- 
tions of Corfu should be destroyed. This caused some delay, 
but the objection of the Parliament was eventually with- 
drawn and the cession took place. Although I am only 
speaking from personal recollection of events which occurred 
more than fifty years ago, I think I may state with con- 
fidence that no plebiscite of the whole population was taken. 

Again, Professor Powers has not been able to resist the 
temptation to which amateur politicians are very prone to 
succumb. I mean that of attributing deep designs to diplo- 
matic action of which the diplomatists, who were themselves 
responsible for that action, were wholly unaware. Speaking 
of the Italian expedition against Tripoli, he says that “it 
is difficult not to see in the move the masterly hand of British 
diplomacy.” He thinks that British efforts were mainly 
directed to preventing Germany from making any lodgment 
in the Mediterranean. He is confirmed in this view by the 
fact that the Turks were not allowed to send reinforcements 
to Tripoli through Egypt. Professor Powers has here 
allowed plausible conjectures to take the place of accurate 
information. Nothing is more certain than that Italian 
policy in connection with Tripoli was wholly due to Italian 
initiative, and that the British government, far from encour- 
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aging, rather discouraged the project. The action of Lord 
Kitchener, taken on behalf of the British government, in 
vetoing the passage of Turkish troops through Egypt was 
merely due to the fact that to have permitted their passage 
would have constituted an unfriendly act to a nation to whom 
we are bound alike by past traditions, political sympathy, 
and present interests, whilst, on the other hand, events in 
Turkey had wholly alienated British sympathies from the 
Ottoman government. 

Professor Powers very rightly holds that, in order to 
judge of the possibility of preventing wars in the future, it 
is above all things necessary to make a correct diagnosis of 
the causes which have led to wars in the past, and notably 
of those which have led to the present war. He thinks that 
“the remedies usually proposed are futile because the causes 
of war are misjudged,” that the influence of personal ambi- 
tions or defective political institutions in producing the 
present war has been over-rated, and that, in fact, a Destiny, 
more inexorable and irresistible than the Greek Até or Neme- 
sis, compelled the present combatant nations to collide, and 
will probably compel others to do so in the future. More- 
over, he holds that “modern peoples are more belligerent 
than their governments, for their passions are less restrained 
by knowledge of difficulties,” and he illustrates his argu- 
ment by the instance of the Spanish-American war, for which 
the public rather than the government of the United States 
were unquestionably responsible. If this view be correct, 
it, of course, cuts away the ground from under the feet of 
those who look to an extension of democratic institutions as 
the best safeguard against the occurrence of war. But is 
it correct? It certainly cannot be proved to be false, and 
the experience of history rather points to the conclusion that 
it is true. Nevertheless, it is not unduly optimist to hold 
that present symptoms appear to indicate that the trend of 
democratic opinion will in the near future be peaceful rather 
than bellicose. 
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As regards the alleged inevitability of the present war, 
Professor Powers says: “Every nation involved has a case. 
Not one could have done differently without violating all 
traditional standards of prudence and patriotism.” I ven- 
ture to challenge the accuracy of this statement. It is, of 
course, quite true that each of the combatants “has a case,” 
but I most emphatically deny that each has a good case. 
There can be no question as to the side with which Professor 
Powers sympathizes. He does not call for armed interven- 
tion on the part of America, but he scoffs at the idea that 
American opinion should be neutral. The cause of Great 
Britain, he holds, is that of America. “The British civiliza- 
tion is ours.” But Professor Powers appears so anxious 
to avoid all suspicion of bias against Germany that he places 
the German case in what certainly seems to me an unduly 
favorable light. He rightly attaches the utmost importance 
to outlets to the sea. He thinks, and in the case of Russia 
is certainly justified in thinking, that the absence or inade- 
quacy of those outlets has been a fertile cause of war. But 
he advances the very questionable argument that Germany 
had a legitimate grievance because the German coast line is 
“curiously curtailed by two small coast countries.” “Nature 
intended the coast line of Belgium and Holland to be the 
boundary of Germany.” He thinks that the alleged fact 
that the population of those countries “is essentially Ger- 
manic” renders “the anomaly of their political independence 
strikingly apparent.” The ethnological argument is, how- 
ever, miserably weak. A large part of the population of 
northern Germany is of Slavic origin. Does that give Rus- 
sia any claim to rule over them? Assuredly not. 

The Germans, however, it is said, had to choose between 
“expansion and extinction.” This, indeed, is one of the 
principal justifications of the war advanced by German 
writers. It is accepted by Professor Powers. Thus, he 
says, the German “reads his horoscope, and he reads it 
right.” I regard this plea as quite valueless. There is no 
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valid reason for supposing that Germany must either expand 
or be extinguished. This fallacy has been over and over 
again exposed, and by none more effectively than that vet- 
eran economist, M. Yves Guyot. Germany is not now over- 
populated. If she were so, emigration would have increased. 
Far from increasing, however, it has of late years steadily 
diminished. In 1885, 171,000 emigrants left Germany. In 
1892, the number fell to 116,000, and in 1898 to 23,000, at 
which figure it remained fairly constant up to the outbreak 
of the war. It is alleged, however, that German policy must 
be directed with an eye to the future and that, even although 
Germany is capable of supporting her present population of 
some sixty-eight millions, she will not be able to support one 
of eighty or ninety millions. The reply to this argument, 
M. Guyot points out with unanswerable force, is that a Ger- 
man population of ninety millions would only mean 166 to 
the square kilometre, and that Belgium in 1913 had a popu- 
lation of no less than 260 to the square kilometre without 
being forced in any marked degree to resort to emigration. 
The expansion plea can, therefore, only be regarded as one 
which justifies the necessity of providing against an evil 
which had not yet arisen and which will possibly never arise. 
Prince Bismarck would never have accepted this argument. 
He strongly condemned the policy of preventive wars. Of 
course, even supposing the necessity of expansion to have 
been urgent, it no more justifies the seizure of territories 
belonging to other nations than the fact that a burglar covets 
certain goods inside a house justifies him in housebreaking. 

Apart, however, from moral considerations, was the Ger- 
man scheme of aggressive expansion either wise or politic? 
For an answer to this question an appeal may again be made 
to the high authority of Prince Bismarck, who was certainly 
not burdened by any excessive moral scruples. “If we 
attack,” he said, “the whole weight of the imponderables, 
which weigh much heavier than material weights, will be on 
the side of the adversaries whom we attack.” Germany is 
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now beginning to learn “the weight of the imponderables.” 
The policy of aggressive expansion, inasmuch as it was sure 
to combine all the holders of world property against 
Germany, was as unwise as it was unmoral. As a mere 
ratiocinative process, the argument based on the need of 
expansion stands on much the same footing as the plea, 
characterized by Professor Powers as “lame,” that Ger- 
many was forced to attack Great Britain because the latter 
power “was preparing to annihilate her ocean commerce.” 

Possibly, and, indeed, probably, Professor Powers is right 
in his view that, human passions and ambitions being what 
they are, it is a mere delusion to suppose that wars between 
nations can ever be made to cease. Possibly also, although 
I think he exaggerates the danger, he is right in holding 
that Pan-Slavism may in the future constitute as great a 
danger to the peace of the world as Pan-Germanism in the 
present. Nevertheless, in dwelling on the inevitability of 
recurring national strife, he appears to me to be unduly pessi- 
mistic. If we cannot ensure peace for all time, we may at 
all events hope to ensure it for the immediate future. It 
is, therefore, highly advantageous that full discussion should 
take place in respect to the various proposals advanced to 
obviate the scourge of war. Professor Powers discusses 
seriatim each of the main suggestions recently made having 
this object in view. His criticisms are eminently destructive, 
but he has much to say on each subject which is well worthy 
of attention. 

He deals first with arbitration. This, he considers, “a 
most useful adjunct to the machinery of international rela- 
tions,” but it must be regarded as “a supplement to diplo- 
macy rather than a substitute for war.” He alludes to the 
Canadian boundary, Venezuelan, and other disputes between 
the governments of the United States and Great Britain, and 
he pleads that in these cases arbitration was only successful 
because neither of the disputants wished for war. On the 
other hand, it was unable to avert war between the United 
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States and Spain, or between Austria and Servia, because 
in both cases one of the disputants was firmly resolved to 
accept no decision other than that resulting from an appeal 
toarms. “The fundamental cause of war, race competition 
and struggle for survival, is permanently beyond the scope 
of arbitration.” It is to be feared that in this case Professor 
Powers judges rightly. The machinery for arbitration may 
with great advantage be improved, and it is permissible to 
hope that the growth of a more enlightened public opinion, 
coupled—at all events for a generation—with the impression 
created by the havoc resulting from the present war, will 
encourage nations to resort to arbitration rather than appeal 
toarms. But more than this can scarcely be expected. For 
my own part, I am inclined, albeit reluctantly, to agree with 
Professor Powers that it will be quite impossible to create 
any arbitral machinery which will afford a sure guarantee 
against the outbreak of war. He rightly dismisses as 
scarcely worthy of serious consideration the suggestion made 
by Mr. Bryan, which has received a certain amount of sup- 
port on the eastern side of the Atlantic, that all nations 
should be under an obligation not to appeal to arms until 
one year after the cause in dispute has been submitted to the 
arbitral tribunal. Moreover, like everyone who has seriously 
considered this subject, he is brought up by the almost 
insuperable practical difficulties of enforcing the decisions of 
any international tribunal. He, of course, scouts the fan- 
tastic proposal that this object can be attained by the crea- 
tion of an international army or police. 

Professor Powers then discusses the possibility of avert- 
ing wars by a rearrangement of territory based on ethno- 
logical principles. He very wisely bids us remember that 
“ethnic unity is neither the only nor the chief interest which 
impels nations to extend their borders.” The reminder is 
useful, for there can be no doubt that, whilst the school of 
politicians of which Mr. Norman Angell is a representative 
greatly over-rates, nationalist politicians are disposed to 
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under-rate the importance of economic considerations. No 
rearrangement can hope to last unless it be what mathemati- 
cians would call the resultant of the two proclivities. But 
Professor Powers appears to me to exaggerate when he says 
that “to reconstruct Europe along ethnic lines would not 
only be impracticable, but would immeasurably aggravate 
the influences which now disturb her peace.” ‘The difficulties 
of drawing ethnic frontiers are, indeed, very great. Mace- 
donia affords the locus classicus in this connection. But 
surely it cannot be denied that if Italians ruled in the 
Trentino, and if Austria were no longer to be allowed to 
exercise its Germanizing influence on unwilling Slavs, one 
cause of European disturbance would be eliminated. Pro- 
fessor Powers does not seem to have adduced any adequate 
reasons for holding that no government in Europe is so 
“indispensable” as Austria. Neither has he proved that 
“the stars in their courses fight against nationalism as a 
static fact among men.” 

Professor Powers condemns federation as impracticable, 
but he appears to regard it with somewhat greater indul- 
gence than nationalism, and he is certainly right in the main 
principle which he advocates that “federation does not create 
union, but union creates federation.” It is, indeed, in the 
extension of the federal principle, and in the partial dis- 
armament which, it may be hoped, will take place when 
Germany is conquered, that the hopes of pacifists may be 
centred rather than in reliance on any elaborate paper 
guarantees afforded by illusory international arrangements. 

Lastly, Professor Powers insists strongly on a closer 
union—“under some form, no matter how loose”—between 
the United States and the British Empire. Could such a 
union be established it would, of a surety, tend to preserve 
the peace of the world and would also, I hope and believe, 
be advantageous to both nations. 





THE PROLONGATION OF PEACE 
By Simeon StTRuNSKY 


NE historic controversy which history has passed over 

in silence goes back only a matter of twenty-odd years 

to the time when Behring announced the discovery of his 
antitoxin for diphtheria. Of course people immediately 
took sides. Against Behring and his serum it was argued 
that the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus had been active from the 
beginning of mankind, not to mention the rabbit and the 
guinea-pig. It was absurd to suppose that the human body 
would ever cease to be a host for some form of parasite or 
other. Children had always been dying of acute sore throat 
and would continue to die. Diphtheria, dispassionately 
regarded, had its role in natural selection. It eliminated 
the weaklings and so worked directly against racial degener- 
acy. But even more important were its effects in the 
spiritual progress of mankind. Diphtheria was a moral 
tonic for parentage. It braced up the mothers of the race. 
It supplied them with an opportunity for displaying the 
valuable qualities of service and self-sacrifice while the child 
was sick, and of tight-lipped resignation when the child died. 
The advocates of antitoxin usually replied with a mixture 
of practical and humanitarian considerations. They pointed 
out the enormous economic waste attributable to the Klebs- 
Loeffler bacillus. Assuming that every child, when he grew 
up, represented an addition of at least $5,000 to the national 
wealth, the ravages of diphtheria easily ran into hundreds 
of million dollars annually. There was the heavy cost of 
medical service. There was the large expenditure connected 
with the final disposition of the little victims who failed to 
recover. There was the loss of family income, arising either 
from the father’s enforced idleness at the sick bed, as often 
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happens, or in any case from a depressed vitality which 
for several months was bound to affect the father’s earn- 
ing powers. From the humanitarian point of view people 
deplored the wastage of human life, regarded not as an 
economic factor but as something desirable in itself. They 
drew heart-rending pictures of little faces aglow with fever, 
of little bodies contorted with pain, of little throats choking 
for breath. They spoke of the agony of mothers. 

The force of this argument the anti-Behringites did not 
attempt to deny. They yielded to no one in their pity for 
suffering. But as men who faced life squarely they could 
only ask: How shall it be otherwise? Has Behring found 
the secret of immortality? 

If this controversy, as I have said, has been neglected by 
the historians and is not to be traced even in the newspaper 
files of the period, the probable reason is that the controversy 
never took place; at least not in the exact form I have given 
to it. And yet that is precisely the form which the debate 
would have assumed if the quarrel over the Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus had been carried on after the fashion in which the 
great quarrel over the Gobineau-Bernhardi war bacillus is 
conducted to-day. On the one hand, you have the same 
insistence on the fact that war always has been, and there- 
fore, in all likelihood, always will be; the same emphasis on 
war as a biological factor in the survival of races; the same 
glorification of war as a moral factor, its enmity to. sloth, 
cowardice, luxury, selfishness. On the other hand, you have 
the economic wastage of the battlefield, the prodigious cost 
of armaments, young life blasted in its promise, trenches, 
hospitals, widows, orphans. And the outcome of the debate 
is the same. “No one deplores more than I do the horrors 
of war,” says Gobineau-Bernhardi, “but have you found a 
way to stop all war?” 

Thus both sides keep hard at it, in utter disregard of the 
fact that since the discovery of an antitoxin in 1894 the 
mortality rate for diphtheria has been reduced from forty- 
five per cent to ten per cent. 
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It is amazing how easily men who believe that war is an 
evil thing will let themselves be manoeuvred into the indefen- 
sible position of maintaining that the only alternative to war 
according to Bernhardi is the abolition of war. Either it 
must be twenty years of world history splashed with at least 
half a dozen heavy blood-lettings—Chino-Japanese war, 
Spanish-American war, Boer war, Russo-Japanese war, 
Balkan wars, the European war—or else it must be an end- 
less future of unbroken peace. Only it is wrong to say 
manoeuvred. The anti-militarist too often plunges of his 
own free will into this Sedan of perpetual peace. It is true 
that there are some who believe that war may be eliminated 
provided we make the effort and pay the price. But there 
are a great many of us who do not go so far as Tolstoi 
and non-resistance, yet for whom there is apparently no mid- 
dle ground between Gobineau-Bernhardi on the one hand 
and the dream of perpetual peace on the other. We feel 
that six great wars and a dozen small wars in the course of 
twenty years are an evil and unnecessary thing. “Oh, then, 
you believe there is a time coming when men will forget 
how to fight, when Frenchmen and Germans and Hindus 
and Japanese will foregather like the Biblical lion and 
lamb?” No, that is not what we believe. But radical Bern- 
hardiism and radical pacifism have so shaped the debate that 
apparently you must be with one or the other. Between the 
two lies No Man’s Land. And the man who is nearer in 
heart to the pacifist ideal, lets it go at that, puts on the 
pacifist uniform, and shoulders a gun in defense of a cause 
that is not altogether his own. 

He forgets, as I have already said, that it is not necessary 
to bring forward the elixir of life as an alternative to letting 
childrer die of diphtheria, that a reduction in mortality from 
forty-five per cent to ten per cent is a very good thing in 
itself. The scientists at the Rockefeller Institute are not 
tackling the problem of the elimination of death, but they 
are very much concerned with the problem of prolonging 
life. Ever so much has been written and said about the 
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elimination of war, and very little about the prolongation of 
peace. 

Coupled with this fundamental error of conception which 
speaks of the “end of war,” of a “permanent peace,” of a 
“warless world,” is the error of judgment which would have 
the great ideal attained through some mechanical device. It 
is seemingly inevitable that it should be so. If peace is to 
be eternal and unshaken, you cannot turn for prevention to 
that erratic, untamed, ungauged, and utterly unscientific 
instrument, the human heart. The only perfect safety 
devices against rear-end collisions and faulty elevator cables 
are automatic devices. To the discussion of such automatic 
safeguards all sorts of minds and hearts have devoted them- 
selves. Scientifically trained minds and prophetic spirits, 
men to whom the problem appeals only as a problem and 
men to whom the ideal is a flaming and a holy thing, all 
agree in searching for the machine that will clutch the slip- 
ping cable of peace and hold it firm. 

It is now eighteen years since Jean de Bloch wrote a book 
in seven volumes to demonstrate that war had become impos- 
sible. His was the technical argument. It was not a ques- 
tion whether peace is better than war. It was the simple 
fact that the business of slaughter had become so complicated 
and so perfected that war meant only a furious tugging 
back and forth without definite advantage. De Bloch laid 
stress on trench warfare which rendered the defensive in 
battle impregnable. He foresaw the role of the machine 
gun, of blockade, of wholesale starvation. After eighteen 
years de Bloch is now spoken of by students of war as 
having come into his own. The two years’ deadlock in the 
trenches of Europe has vindicated him. The only thing that 
remains to be explained is the fact, that in spite of two years’ 
deadlock, there is still going on in the European trenches 
something that has every appearance of being war. 

And there are some things which de Bloch did not fore- 
see. He anticipated the trench, but he did not foresee the 
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monster guns which reduce trenches to rubbish. He fore- 
saw the machine gun, but he did not foresee the clouds of 
poison gas which drive the artillerist from his machine. But 
more than that. Assume that de Bloch had been right 
throughout and that war on land had indeed become impos- 
sible. There are other spheres for the aspiring soul of man. 
When men have lost the art of fighting on land, they will 
fight under the sea and in the air. When submarine and 
Zeppelin have found their antidote, men will fight at a dis- 
tance of two thousand miles with incendiary vibrations and 
explosive air waves. De Bloch allowed a _ psychological 
error to creep into his technical argument. He thought that 
war had become too terrible for the spirit of man. It is 
the idea which Mr. H. G. Wells has exploited in his imagina- 
tive forecasts of the future social order. When you can 
drop just one atomic bomb and wipe out Paris or Berlin, 
war will have become monstrous and impossible. But de 
Bloch and Mr. Wells have underestimated the capacities of 
the human soul for inflicting and enduring terror. After 
the murder of women and babes from the air, it is no longer 
easy to believe that a mechanical device like the atomic bomb 
will keep men from fighting forevermore. 

And just as Jean de Bloch, fifteen years before the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia, had shown that war is techni- 
cally bankrupt, Mr. Norman Angell proved, only two years 
before the greatest of wars, that war was an economic 
impossibility. He showed that war brought with it no profit 
to the conqueror, that it entailed a wastage of wealth which 
drained winner and vanquished alike, and that it needed only 
the general realization of this truth to convince men of the 
futility of war. I am not of those who think that the 
present war has made speedy havoc of Mr. Angell’s theories. 
On the contrary I think that of all preventives for war his 
comes nearest to the heart of the question by laying stress 
on the human factor, by postulating that people must grow 
aware of the folly of war before they will stop fighting. To 
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that extent his remedy is not mechanical. His error con- 
sists in assuming that men, having attained that knowledge, 
will forever after live up to it. Perhaps he did not even 
mean to stress his point so far. The fact remains that Mr. 
Angell to-day has let himself be classed with the ultra-pacif- 
ists. He has been manoeuvred into the position of main- 
taining that there is such a thing as a perpetual and unfailing 
guarantee against war. 

At first sight, the scheme outlined by William James in 
his little book, “A Moral Substitute for War,” seems to be 
anything but mechanical. He looks for the roots of war 
in the spirit of man. He recognizes that one of the great 
hindrances to the popularity of the pacifist ideal is the 
simple fact that peace is drab and that war is exciting. He 
knows that there enters into war the spirit of adventure, of 
service, and of sacrifice, and he sets himself to find an out- 
let for the militant impulses of mankind. William James 
found it in the scheme of a civic army organized and disci- 
plined for the difficult and dangerous works of peace. A 
conscription of the young men of the nation for service in 
the coal mines, in the draining of swamps, in the building 
of public works, gives one a touch of Plato’s republic, vivified 
by the spirit of modern humanitarianism. “Who will do 
the dirty work?” has been the stock argument flung against 
the Socialists. 'The mobilized young men of the nation will 
do it, says William James, in substance, the same young 
men who have always been doing the world’s dirty work 
on the battlefields; provided you can train the young man 
to see that there is as much glory in digging a trench for 
an aqueduct as for a machine gun emplacement, that the 
smell of coal gas is as ennobling a thing, at least, as the 
stink of poison fumes. 

A difficult proviso, of course, and James did not under- 
estimate the difficulty; but that is not the fatal point. 
Again the error emerges of supposing that when you have 
organized your civic army you will have infallibly prevented 
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the organization of a military army, that you will have elimi- 
nated war. A substitute is something which you put in 
place of something you have discarded. And when you 
offer a substitute for war you at once confront the ancient 
doubt whether war can ever be eliminated. William James’s 
civic army is the ancient sword beaten into a ploughshare 
and the spear into a pruning hook. Translate James into 
these terms and he offers no brighter chances of success than 
the original proposal has attained these twenty-five hundred 
years. A permanent, unbroken ploughshare and pruning- 
hook existence for the human race? No. But if Isaiah had 
spoken only of putting aside the sword and taking up the 
ploughshare, only of hanging up the spear and taking down 
the pruning hook, it would have come nearer to human limi- 
tations. No; William James’s substitution of civic service 
for war, like Perey MacKaye’s substitution of the commu- 
nity pageant for war, is after all a business of externals, of 
mechanical devices. When the blood instinct surges up in 
man he will not go out into the stadium and dance it off 
with Mr. MacKaye. He may more probably pick up a 
shovel and sweat it off with William James; but not always. 

One more of these mechanical devices against war and I 
have done. This time it is another variant of the economic 
argument. It is a fairly common position, but it has been 
best stated, perhaps, by Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman 
in a paper contributed to a composite volume of studies on 
the great war. Professor Seligman finds that economic 
rivalry is at the bottom of the present war. He shows how 
capital, piling up in the old, rich, nations and eager for new 
fields of exploitation, has brought about friction and con- 
flict. May we ever expect a condition of world peace, asks 
Professor Seligman at the end of his article. Well, perhaps, 
yes. When the wealth of the earth has been equalized, when 
capital ceases to be exported, when China, for instance, has 
become as thoroughly saturated with capital as England is 
to-day, and holds out no temptations to British and German 
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investors, the reason for war will have disappeared and 
permanent peace will come. 

Just when that will be, the reader is left to judge for him- 
self. Perhaps two hundred years from now China will be 
saturated with money to the exuding point and we may have 
world peace, unless it should turn out that the Congo and 
Morocco are not quite saturated with capital; in which case 
we should probably have to wait another century. To tell 
the truth, it is plain that Professor Seligman does not believe 
in world peace. The subject does not interest him much 
till the very end of his article. Only then and in deference 
to the ancient dreams of the race, he permits himself a little 
idealistic speculation. Once he does take up the subject, he 
thinks millennially. He speaks only of permanent peace, and 
when it comes it will come through a mechanical device— 
sapitalistic saturation. That there were wars in the world 
before capital began looking for foreign markets, that there 
might be things to quarrel about after international exploita- 
tion has ceased, does not enter into consideration. 

“How about world peace?” says the pacifist. “Ah, yes, 
world peace, beautiful ideal, very. It will come some day, 
five hundred years from now, when China is saturated with 
money of her own. Kindly pass the cigars.” But if one 
were to ask Professor Seligman not what he thinks of per- 
manent peace, but whether he considers it inevitable for 
China to be at war with somebody in the next fifty years, 
he would ponder the question a little more seriously. 

For the difference between permanent peace or the elimi- 
nation of war, as usually understood, and the prolongation 
of peace as I understand it, is this: world peace means 
fighting as much as ever till about the year 2345 and then 
heaven forevermore. Whereas the prolongation of peace 
means that from now till the year 2845 and after there shall 
be six wars or a dozen wars only instead of the fifty wars 
indicated by our present ratio. I am ready to admit that 
war is as inevitable as death and taxes. Men will always 
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pay taxes. The question is how high are taxes to be. Men 
will always die. The question is how soon. Men will 
always fight. The question is how often. 

When the anti-militarist speaks of a United States of 
Europe that is to arise after the war, he is accused of 
indulging in millennial dreams, and the only rejoinder he can 
think of is to demonstrate the feasibility of the millennium. 
It seems to occur to neither party that the establishment of 
the United States of Europe does not guarantee the mil- 
lennium. The United States of America had a civil war 
which lasted four years and this in spite of the fact that the 
States of the Union were not the European states of to-day. 
The Colonies had never engaged in war with each other. 
They had behind them almost none of the complex of forces 
and traditions that makes for international war. Eighty- 
five years after they had become a nation, they went to war 
with each other. And the United Counties of England have 
known civil war, and the United Provinces of France and 
the United Cantons of Switzerland. If it is the absolute 
prevention of war you are striving for, the Union of Europe 
is no guarantee. 

Why this knockdown argument against the United States 
of Europe is never used by the anti-pacifist I am unable 
to understand. Unless it be that the anti-pacifist instine- 
tively recognizes that this argument would in the long run 
be fatal to himself. It would be a knockdown blow that 
would ultimately help to clarify his opponent’s ideas. For 
if your believer in things as they have been were to say: 
“Well, what of your United States of Europe? Has there 
been no war within the United States of America?” the 
average pacifist would be compelled to sift his own thoughts 
and so discover what he really means. “Yes, one civil war 
in one hundred and forty years,” he would reply, “and how 
many wars have there been in Europe during that time?” 
“Oh, then, you don’t mean the abolition of war, you mean 
reducing the frequency of war?” “Yes: isn’t that worth 
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while?” ‘Oh, in that case,” and the militarist immediately 
feels the disadvantage of combating a fairly reasonable 
citizen instead of a fanatic. 

It is the same when we speak of the establishment of a 
system of law and order among the nations such as obtains 
within each separate nation and each community. For then 
again your anti-pacifist is in a position to say, “Law as 
between nations? Does law function so perfectly within the 
nations? Is there no such thing as lynch law in the country 
you offer as a model for the United States of Europe? Is 
there no such thing as the duello in Europe? Is there no 
such thing as the unwritten law in America and the crime 
passionel in France, when public opinion virtually demands 
that in certain cases a man shall not go to court but shall 
shoot to kill?’ To which the moderate pacifist: “True. 
It is nevertheless a fact that men do go to court ever so 
much more often than they used to and they use the dirk 
and pistol ever so much less. People do not shoot and stab 
on pretty nearly every occasion as they used to do.” And 
there, of course, is the nub of the whole problem. 

How was it with the beginnings of the movement away 
from the curse of private warfare in the Dark Ages of 
Europe? The church took the matter in hand. But though 
the church subscribed to the ideal of everlasting and 
unbroken peace, the practical common sense of the ecclesias- 
tics of the tenth century suggested a moderate programme. 
The church councils did not impose peace everywhere and 
every day in the week upon the militant barons. The peace 
of the church specified a number of classes against whom 
violence must not be practised at any time—against clerics, 
women, pilgrims, peasants, against ecclesiastical buildings, 
cattle, and agricultural implements. The “truce of God,” 
which grew out of the peace of the church, forbade private 
warfare on certain days and in certain seasons. It began 
with a prohibition against fighting of all kinds from noon 
on Saturday to prime on Monday. The barons may have 
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chafed at the loss of a good day and a half but to some 
extent they obeyed. Within a short time the truce of God 
had been stretched from Wednesday evening to Monday 
morning and during all of Lent, Advent, the feasts of the 
blessed Virgin, the twelve apostles, and a few other saints. 
One can almost imagine the shrewd churchmen cautiously 
feeling the pulse of their public and adding a saint or two 
as the opportunity offered. At the height of its develop- 
ment the truce of God left less than one-quarter of the year 
for the barons to fight in and even within that restricted 
space the provisions of the peace of the church held good 
with regard to those classes and objects which were perpet- 
ually immune against private assault. 

I am bound to confess that the authority from whom I 
have drawn my information goes on to say that the truce 
of God produced on the whole “surprisingly mediocre 
results.” It was apparently more than human nature could 
stand that a baron who had been insulted in his honor and 
his interests on Thursday morning should wait till noon of 
the following Monday before exacting satisfaction. But 
some results there were. The beginning had been made, and 
when monarchy arose in the later centuries to assert its 
authority against the feudalists it borrowed the provisions 
of the truce of God and peace of the church and embodied 
them into the king’s peace. From that time, I imagine, the 
progress of law and order simply meant a steady reduction 
in the number of private quarrels; not because differences 
of opinion arose more frequently on a Sunday or within the 
bounds of a church building, or because of an increase in the 
number of classes immune against sudden assault, but pri- 
marily because of a reduction in the number of causes for 
which people felt it incumbent to fight. How this happened 
it is not difficult to surmise. If a baron did not like the color 
of his neighbor’s mantle on Thursday morning and was 
prevented from fighting him on that cause till Monday noon, 
there was a chance that by Monday noon the offense would 
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not seem so serious. In that way does habit fix its clutches 
on man. And in that way, I imagine, have we progressed 
from the time when men fought over the color of a coat or 
the theft of a sheep or because their sword hilts clashed in 
a crowd, to the present when men fight out private quarrels 
over the very few causes I have mentioned above. 

But this much should be noted before we pass on. In 
those bad times when men fought over the color of a coat or 
the possession of a herd of cattle, it was not the physical pain 
involved in looking at a scarlet coat with yellow trimmings 
that stirred the fighting blood, it was often not the money 
value of the disputed cattle. The true cause was the injury 
to a man’s honor inflicted by the unaesthetic coat or the 
ravished cattle. That honor was at the bottom of private 
warfare is shown by the simple fact that there was no private 
warfare against merchants, peasants, pilgrims, and clerics, 
who had no honor to offend. 

The progress from private feud to the law of the king 
or commonwealth may thus be described as a steady degen- 
eration in the sensitiveness of private honor with which, in 
the higher circles of European society, the sense of honor 
is still sometimes confused. The number of causes upon 
which a man will fight varies directly with his social status, 
though it is to be noted that the life-and-death combat of 
the mediaeval barons has atrophied to a few ceremonial 
flourishes of the rapier or the discharge of a pistol into the 
air. It is obvious that about the honor which is appeased 
by a sword prick in the lower joint of the thumb there is 
more sensitiveness than sense. 

There is no monarch or parliament in the civilized world 
to-day that will refuse to go into a treaty for the arbitration 
of differences with a foreign power provided the issue does 
not touch the honor or the vital interests of a nation. The 
two, of course, are in the last analysis the same thing. A 
nation’s honor is of vital interest to the nation, and on the 
other hand no nation can surrender a vital interest without 
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injury to its honor. Shall we ask nations and governments 
to sacrifice national honor or vital interests? No. But we 
may draw the attention of rulers and parliaments to the 
theory of emotions popularized by William James when he 
asserts that men are afraid because they run away and men 
hate because they clench their fists and scowl. If we were 
to give up the habit of saying that a nation will fight for 
a cause involving its honor, and said instead that when a 
nation fights its honor is presumably involved, we should get 
nearer to a solution of the problem. If we could only get 
a nation under a particular set of circumstances not to fight, 
it is likely that it will ultimately find that its honor has not 
been injured; not always, but asarule. In the case of the 
mediaeval baron, as the habit declined of fighting over the 
offensive color of a coat or the tilt of a hat, the sense of 
honor ceased to be mutilated by coats and hats. What the 
nations have inherited from an evil past is still that habit 
of finding a cause for war, and therefore an injury to one’s 
honor, in the tilt of another nation’s hat. Obviously the way 
to the prolongation of peace is through the elimination of 
many of the irritants that. have hitherto stirred a nation’s 
honor. This may seem a craven and ignoble policy. But 
the mediaeval baron must have felt it a craven thing not to 
draw his sword when the color of his neighbor’s coat of mail 
or the head feathers on his neighbor’s charger offended him. 

Civilized communities have already outgrown a mass of 
smiles, sneers, Jostlings, hints, words, and phrases for which 
the Dark Ages went to war, but too many of those acts, 
signs, and ceremonials in which the national honor is sup- 
posed to be imbedded unfortunately survive. Civilized 
nations still recognize a large number of actions which, if 
performed by another nation, automatically lead to war. 
There is the national flag, insult to which means either 
reparation or war. There are the lives of nationals in a 
foreign country. There is the tradition which invests every 
army lieutenant and naval ensign on foreign soil with greater 
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powers of peace and war than the President of the United 
States exercises. For you can criticise and oppose a Presi- 
dent’s policy even if it is foreign policy, but automatically 
the whole nation rallies behind the young subaltern who gets 
into trouble with the mob in a foreign city. There is the 
tradition which prescribes that when a nation has been com- 
mitted to an act of folly or crime by its representative, it 
may explain or mitigate or countercharge or offer repara- 
tion but it cannot in honor disavow. The peace of the world 
is founded on the proud principle that the citizen of no partic- 
ular consequence at home and the army or naval officer 
of no particular authority at home, become the depositaries 
of the nation’s honor, the nation’s fortunes, and the nation’s 
policy when they set foot on foreign soil. 

Into this mass of rights, privileges, proprieties, and tradi- 
tions the awakened conscience of humanity has thrust the 
sterilized needle of common sense, and we are to-day witness- 
ing a process which isolates the fundamental principles of 
true national honor and really vital interests from the dead 
sediment of etiquette which has hitherto been supposed to 
embody the national honor. The way to surer and larger 
peace is through the clearing away of this clutter of things 
“not arbitrable.” 

To Woodrow Wilson in his policy towards Mexico, the 
future, I feel sure, will assign a rdle among the foremost 
of those who have labored to free the world from the auto- 
matic formulas upon which the war habit has thrived. Mr. 
Wilson has not measured up to the standards of the idealist 
advocates of world peace. In his preparedness policy he 
has made terms with the hereditary enemy. But in his 
Mexican policy he has stepped forward boldly along the 
road which I have described as the prolongation of peace. 
The phrase “too proud to fight,” which partisan malice or 
sheer stupidity has distorted into an application that was 
plainly not intended, does embody the spirit of revolt against 
the evil traditions of international conduct. Hitherto it has 
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been accepted that the national honor is as open to injury 
by the weak as by the strong. But Mr. Wilson has asserted, 
what many know in their hearts to be true, that Mexico can- 
not do injury to our national honor. Mexico may mean well 
or may mean ill. Mexico may be the incorrigible little boy 
or only the bad little boy who is out of sorts after a meal 
of green apples. In either case it is not in Mexico’s power 
to offer insult to a nation fifty times the stronger. Concede 
all the inconsistencies and errors in Mr. Wilson’s treatment 
of Mexico. The fact remains that he has laid down the 
principle that with a weaker nation we may go to court 
about anything. The national honor is not involved. This 
is solid gain. 

Precisely those acts of Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy which 
have elicited the loudest derision and hostility, contain in 
themselves an abandonment of the established formulas for 
war. His declaration that American capitalists go into 
Mexico at their own risk subject only to the elementary 
rights of protection, is a step towards the removal of one 
great cause of war. Better still are his violations of the 
proprieties of diplomacy, his disregard of the ancient texts. 
Take the expedition to Vera Cruz and the war that was not 
a war. ‘Take the demand for a salute to the flag which was 
satisfied without a salute to the flag. Take the invasion of 
Chihuahua which was not an invasion. Call them incon- 
gruous, amateur, hypocritical, if you will, but to the extent 
that they have thrown the classical statesmen and diplomats 
into a fit of horrors they are a step nearer to our emancipa- 
tion from the international etiquette which has been the 
curse of mankind. Mr. Wilson has done the things that are 
not done in our set. Your classical statesman and diplomat 
knows that if you engage in hostilities with the forces of 
another country it is war. “No,” said Mr. Wilson, “I do 
not want to go to war with the Mexican people and I will 
not let myself be driven by etiquette to call it war.” By 
all the rules of diplomacy the presence of an armed force 
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in a neighbor’s country is invasion. “No,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“T have no intention of invading Mexico and this shall not 
be invasion in spite of the text-books.” By all the rules of 
the game somebody should have saluted the flag which Mr. 
Wilson said had been insulted. “You and I know,” said 
Mr. Wilson, “that I went to Vera Cruz, not to have the 
flag saluted but to kick out Huerta for the good of Mexico 
and the United States as I sincerely believe; and the flag 
will not remain besmirched because Huerta did not apolo- 
gize.” It is all extremely inconsistent, but it is precisely 
Mr. Wilson’s merit that he has not followed the consistencies 
of the war-makers. It is laughable diplomacy, but that is 
because Mr. Wilson does not believe in the old diplomacy. 
It may have failed; but that does not prove anything. The 
fact remains that Mr. Wilson has declared against war and 
for the policy of self-restraint in matters which the old 
decorum would have declared a matter of national honor. 

I am afraid I have wandered rather far from my main 
point which is this: I have tried to formulate something of a 
case for the man who is opposed to the Bernhardi ideal of war 
and yet does not wish to be driven into defending the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. It is the weakness of the ultra- 
pacifist from the historic point of view, that he would write 
finis to the book of international evolution. We have not 
done that even to the book of national evolution. The abso- 
lute rule of law does not obtain in any community. The 
pacifist writes at the end of the novel, “And they lived happy 
ever afterward.” Opposed to him is the man who regards 
himself as an uncompromising realist and says, “Oh, no, the 
man and the woman will go on quarrelling to the end of 
time.” Between the two there is room for the plain observer 
of life who merely predicts for his hero and heroine a steady 
progress through misunderstanding and strife to a tolerable 
condition of sympathy and ferbearance. 





MEXICO: A REVIEW AND A FORECAST 
By JoHN BARRETT 


NM impartial discussion of some phases of the Mexican 
problem is the purpose of this paper. It will endeavor 
to review a few physical, economic, social, and historical facts 
which have a direct bearing on present conditions but are not 
generally appreciated. It will strive to forecast some possi- 
bilities of the future which may not now be clearly seen 
through the haze of border troubles. It-will consider poten- 
tial rather than political Mexico. 

In order to approach the Mexican question intelligently, 
it would appear necessary to have an accurate appreciation 
in the first place of Mexico’s vast area, remarkable geograph- 
ical and climatic characteristics, strategic location upon the 
western hemisphere, including her extraordinary coast line 
upon both the Atlantic and Pacific seas, comprehensive physi- 
cal resources, and growing industrial and commercial oppor- 
tunities. The enormous correspondence, in the form of 
inquiries, which pours into the Pan American Union, as an 
international bureau of information, proves beyond doubt 
that, while the American people have a keen interest in 
Mexico, they have at the same time only vague ideas of the 
real Mexico and its importance as a land, a nation, and a 
home of a large population. 

To declare simply that Mexico comprises within her 
natural boundaries 766,000 square miles does not make a 
distinct impression. Comparisons are required to grasp 
what thismeans. All that section of the United States which 
extends from the Gulf of Mexico and the Canadian line east 
of the Mississippi river to the Atlantic Coast seems to the 
average man as a vast area, but Mexico equals all of this with 
only Wisconsin and Illinois omitted. We think of the “solid 
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South” as a large portion of the United States, but Mexico 
would include it all from western Texas to the Virginia sea- 
board with only Kentucky and West Virginia left out. If a 
mighty Brobdingnag could pick up a group of European 
countries and put them down in the New World, he could 
store away inside of Mexico all of the German empire, all of 
the French and Swiss republics, and all of the kingdoms of 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, and Holland. And yet many per- 
sons speak of armed intervention in Mexico and American 
administration of its government as if it were not larger than 
little Belgium or Haiti. Among the twenty-one American 
republics it ranks fourth in area, or after the United States, 
Brazil, and Argentina, and ahead of Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Chile, all of which are noted for their vast 
extents. 

A careful survey of the map of the western hemisphere 
brings strongly to our attention Mexico’s strategic position 
in the commercial and political development of the New 
World. As the continental connecting link between the 
northern portion of North America and Central and South 
America, she is also the keystone of the whole Pan American 
arch. Her geographical position is analogous to her politi- 
cal relationship, and both features must always be borne in 
mind in the consideration of United States-Mexican diplom- 
acy and commerce. Accessible coast lines along the main 
routes of world sea traffic and travel, with abundant harbors, 
deep water, and rich tributary country, give any nation a 
strategic advantage in international trade and _ politics. 
Mexico possesses these characteristics to a remarkable degree. 
Her coast line on the Pacific ocean is twice the length of that 
of the connected area of the United States represented in 
California, Oregon, and Washington. Her coast line upon 
the Atlantic is equal to that of the United States from 
Maine to Georgia. In fact, Mexico can boast of nearly 
5,500 miles of sea coast, or more than that of any other 
American republic excepting the United States and possibly 
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Brazil. Think what this means for her future commercial 
development! 

In climate Mexico has a variety equal to that of the United 
States, and quite different from the common conception of 
the friends of soldiers who are on the barren and arid border, 
or of persons who look only at a flat map of a country in the 
tropics and know little of the influence of altitude and 
plateaus in the interior. While it is true that most of the 
eastern coast of Mexico is low-lying and tropical and 
that considerable portions of the northern plateaus are 
arid and forbidding, as is the case with a considerable 
part of the western section of the United States, it is 
equally a fact that there are extensive plateaus in the 
interior and valleys upon the western coast where the climatic 
conditions are most favorable for population and prosperity. 
Even in the tropical and subtropical sections there are 
several months in the year when the heat is far from being 
oppressive and when Americans can endure and even enjoy 
the climate. In the great majority of the cities and popula- 
tion centres of Mexico it never becomes as hot as it does 
during the summer in Washington or New York. There 
is practically no part of Mexico where foreigners cannot suc- 
cessfully and healthfully perform administrative duties of 
development even if they cannot thrive as day laborers. 
The several ranges of mountains that run the length of the 
main portions of Mexico give it variety of lowlands and 
uplands, of valley and plateau, and of warm and cold 
country that will permit a most extensive industrial, agri- 
cultural, and commercial evolution through future years. 
This phase of Mexico is enlarged upon and must be kept in 
mind because it all has a direct influence upon the solution of 
the so-called Mexican problem. 

Mexico is geographically and climatically intended to 
become the ultimate home of a highly civilized, prosperous, 
and peace-loving population. It is not a waste part of God’s 
earth, and it is not designed to be lastingly laid waste even 
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though it may now be experiencing troublous times and much 
of it is rendered unproductive and almost barren through the 
follies of revolution and temporary instability of government. 

Turning now to Mexico’s natural resources, we must take 
special note of these in order to draw tangible conclusions as 
to Mexico’s material future. Forming an opinion based, 
first, upon observations made during three trips around the 
world and in other travels which have taken me to every 
important land, and, second, upon the statements of experts 
whose life business is to estimate accurately the resources and 
potentialities of lands not fully or well developed, I feel war- 
ranted in saying that I know of no other country—certainly 
no other American land—which, in proportion to its area, is 
richer and more varied in its natural resources and which 
to-day offers greater opportunities for their development. 
Mexico, under conditions of peace and reasonable stability of 
government, can produce practically everything in minerals, 
metals, timber, and agricultural products which are necessary 
for the maintenance and prosperity of a great people and 
nation. Were she enjoying perfect peace and were she 
organized industrially, as she was in mining and agriculture 
before the revolution, she could be almost self-maintaining 
within a few years and should eventually become one of the 
great export countries of the world. She has gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and mineral oil in unlimited quantities. Coal 
and iron deposits have not yet been developed to the needs of 
the republic, but they give promise for future exploitation, if 
they can be worked and made profitable in competition with 
imports from other countries. The total mineral output of 
Mexico in 1909-1910, the last year of peace under the old 
régime, was valued at approximately between $80,000,000 
and $90,000,000, of which silver made up $38,000,000; gold 
$24,000,000; copper $13,000,000; lead $3,500,000; and iron 
$600,000. The figures for 1912-1913, the latest available but 
made somewhat doubtful by troubled conditions, gave the 
silver exports in that year as approximately $45,000,000; 
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gold $20,000,000; copper and copper ore $18,000,000; and 
lead $2,500,000. The record of petroleum production grew 
from 800,000 barrels in 1905 to nearly 26,000,000 barrels in 
1914. The annual output of gold increased from $700,000 
in 1877-78 to the figures given above in 1910 and 1913. The 
total number of mining properties of all kinds upon which 
taxes were paid in 1910 was 31,155. These included, aside 
from those already mentioned, mines of antimony, sulphur, 
bismuth, tin, mercury, opal, and rock salt. An estimate of 
money invested in mining at the time of the outbreak of the 
revolution was about $650,000,000, of which $500,000,000 was 
American, $88,000,000 British, $10,000,000 French, and 
$30,000,000 Mexican. A noted mining authority recently 
declared that, despite this remarkable showing, Mexico was 
in the infancy of her mining development with the oppor- 
tunity and need of immediate investment of $1,000,000,000 
and the possibility of an annual output valued at $150,000,- 
000. Whether this investment and output will be realized in 
the near future will depend on two things: the just attitude 
of the Mexican government towards foreign capital and, in 
turn, the just attitude of foreign capital towards Mexico and 
her laws. The latter is as important as the former. 

Mexico is notably and splendidly rich in her timber and 
forest resources. This means much for her future in an age 
when all kinds of timber and wood products are increasing in 
value. In the hot country are vast forests of mahogany, 
cabinet woods, dye woods, and trees yielding varied and 
valuable gums. In the uplands are to be found great forests 
of white and sugar pine, white and red oak, cedar, white and 
red fir, and some yellow pine, while throughout the republic 
grow almost a score of useful and remarkable woods which 
are as yet but little used but capable of great development for 
furniture, construction, and general manufacture. Mexico, 
however, needs a well-organized conservation system to pro- 
tect her timber resources which in some sections are being 
ruthlessly depleted. Her total exports of woods in 1910 
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approximated $1,500,000, or only a very small percentage of 
the possibilities in this direction. Mexico has certain special 
natural products for which there is a growing demand and 
which hold out excellent promise for the future. These 
include chicle, the base of all good chewing gum; henequen 
or sisal fibre, from which are made binding twine, coarse 
hammocks, and cotton cloth; and guayule, which is a substi- 
tute for rubber. The value of the annual exports of these 
products already exceeds $18,000,000. Other important 
native products and exports include natural rubber, coffee, 
beans, tobacco, sugar, vanilla, bananas, cotton, skins and 
hides, and a score of lesser articles. 

Agriculturally viewed, Mexico has enormous capabilities, 
but in actual achievement she is far behind expectations. 
Here probably is her greatest opportunity, for, with her 
variety of hot and cold climates, lowlands and uplands, she 
can raise everything required for the life of man and animal. 
She actually possesses three clearly defined zones of agricul- 
tural potentiality: The hot country (Tierra Caliente) ; the 
temperate climate (Tierra T’emplada) ; and the cold country 
(Tierra Fria). In the first are raised easily all kinds of 
tropical fruits like bananas, alligator pears, cocoanuts, cacao, 
rice, coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and flax. In the second 
and third, native corn, wheat and other cereals, beans, peas, 
potatoes, beets, and other vegetables, and maguey, out of 
which the famous Mexican drink “pulque” is made. In 
normal times Mexico exports animal and vegetable products 
having an approximate value of $45,000,000 and ranking 
next to her mineral exports which average about $90,000,000. 

That Mexico has remarkable commercial and financial 
vitality and resourcefulness is proved by the way that she has 
maintained her foreign trade despite the handicap of internal 
dissension. While her imports, aside from munitions of war, 
have fallen off during the last six years, her exports have 
shown a marked and surprising growth. As Mexico is paid 
in gold for these, they are indeed an important source of her 
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income and a great aid in keeping her going. Imports 
decreased from about $100,000,000 in 1910-11 to $60,000,000 
in 1914-15, but figures for exports in 1915-16 recently 
received show that they aggregate $175,000,000 against 
$147,000,000 in 1910-11. Altogether the larger portion of 
Mexican foreign commerce is with the United States—in 
fact, it is greater with the United States than with all the 
other countries combined. 

In this connection a special point should be emphasized. 
When actual peace and stability come again to Mexico, the 
importers and exporters of the United States will face a 
development and opportunity there which will not be sur- 
passed by that of any other Latin American country and by 
few countries of Europe and Asia. Mexico will sell to the 
United States in vastly increasing quantities her natural 
products and will want in turn a greater value of the manu- 
factured products of the United States, including especially 
iron and steel, and hardware manufactures, heavy and light 
machinery, gas engines, agricultural implements, tools, auto- 
mobiles, trucks and tractors and other vehicles, textiles and 
cloths, building supplies, paper manufactures, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, boots and shoes and other leather 
goods, canned food, cattle, horses and sheep, and various 
agricultural products. Mexico’s total foreign trade now 
averages annually from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000, includ- 
ing both imports and exports. Within ten years after peace 
and stability are restored, this total should rapidly grow to 
$1,000,000,000, of which the share of the United States should 
be easily two-thirds. 

We can hardly pass from the material and economic con- 
sideration of Mexico without a word concerning her railways. 
Mexico to-day has only about one-fifth of the railway mileage 
which she actually needs and must have for her well-rounded 
development. In 1910, or just before the Madero revolution 
was launched, Mexico had in operation 15,260 miles of rail- 
ways. Of these 8,602 were controlled by the government 
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and 2,911 were owned by private companies. Smaller and 
local roads used at mines, special state lines, and sidings, 
had a mileage of 3,737. A reliable railway engineer, thor- 
oughly familiar with Mexico, recently informed me that 
under favorable laws and administration at least $750,000,000 
ought to be invested in Mexico during the next ten years for 
the construction of new needed railway lines and for rebuild- 
ing tracks and equipment destroyed or injured during the 
past five years. Does not this suggest “opportunity” for 
American capital and American equipment manufacturers, 
if the Mexican government and Americans can work to 
reciprocal advantage? 

A corollary to this proposition of trunk and other rail- 
ways is the immediate opportunity and necessity for the con- 
struction of a system of good automobile and vehicle roads 
throughout the republic, together with a system of much 
needed electric lines. Here is an occasion for the invest- 
ment of millions of dollars or for providing loans to Mexico 
to enable her to undertake the task. All these possibilities 
and requirements of the future give a special fascination to 
the study of Mexico’s potentialities and her material and 
economic as well as political regeneration. Added to these, 
demands for improvements will also be those for the dredging 
of harbors, the development of water power, and the starting 
of new industries, all calling for immense sums of money 
backed by optimistic enterprise. 

Industrial Mexico is in the first stages of her evolution, 
but what has been done gives indication of notable possibili- 
ties. Considering the economic environment and the compe- 
tition of products which are made in the United States and 
Europe under the most favorable conditions, Mexico has 
shown a steady though slow advance in manufacturing activi- 
ties. Much of her mineral output has been reduced within 
the country to pure metals, and the native cotton is being 
utilized by several well-organized factories for the output of 
cloth of various degrees of fineness. There are also mills and 
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factories for the manufacture of woollen goods and textiles, 
paper, silk, sugar; together with breweries, distilleries, and 
tanneries, and plants where raw tobacco and coffee are turned 
out in a finished state ready for the consumer. Worthy 
effort has also been made towards the starting of such 
industries as glass-making and wood-working. The native 
Mexican is naturally of a mechanical turn and under 
encouraging surroundings makes an excellent workman. It 
is no exaggeration to state the opinion based upon the judg- 
ment of experts that, upon the establishment of permanent 
peace and order, $200,000,000 could be safely invested in new 
and paying industries and manufacturing plants. 

Before leaving the material and economic side of Mexico, 
special attention should be called to the remarkable financial 
condition of Mexico as far as her public debt or foreign loans 
are concerned. Despite a general impression to the contrary, 
Mexico’s indebtedness is comparatively small and her reve- 
nues are considerable. Her total obligations are only about 
$325,000,000 while her annual federal revenues averaged 
$60,000,000 from 1909 to 1915. Considering Mexico’s 
population of 15,000,000, her annual foreign commerce in 
excess of $250,000,000, her area of 766,000 square miles, and 
her annual revenues of $60,000,000, and then comparing these 
figures and facts with those of the countries of Europe and 
their staggering burdens, Mexico certainly, in the face of 
the handicap of internal disturbance, makes a unique and 
remarkable showing. When peace comes, there would seem 
to be no good reason why the bankers and financiers of the 
United States should withhold necessary loans for Mexico’s 
rehabilitation, provided, of course, Mexico does her reciprocal 
part in the matter of laws and attitude towards Americans. 
Such aid must be forthcoming if the United States wishes 
to see her sister republic make rapid and effective recovery. 
Mexico will probably require at least $250,000,000 in the 
form of foreign loans during the first few years of her new 
era, the inauguration of which cannot be far distant. 
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Passing now to other phases of Mexico’s economic status 
and the educational, social, and historical side of her poten- 
tialities, we cannot fail to be impressed with many facts not 
generally appreciated by the casual student of this suffer- 
ing republic. While it would be foolish and illogical not 
to admit numerous and disappointing shortcomings in the 
record and characteristics of the Mexican people in their 
governments and political administration, and in their efforts 
at economical, educational, and social progress, so much has 
been said and written along this line and so strong is the 
general tendency to criticise and condemn Mexico and 
Mexicans, that I am impelled, by a sense of justice and fair- 
ness, to recount and discuss some favorable features too com- 
monly unknown or overlooked. Mexico and Mexicans, 
moreover, are now in a condition and period of their develop- 
ment where they need sincere sympathy and support in their 
struggle to evolve cosmos out of chaos and to lay foundations 
for a great and enduring nation and people. No matter how 
far down they may have slipped in government, order, peace, 
civilization, progress, and prosperity, they should now be 
helped to climb again to a high position in the Pan American 
family of nations. No matter, also, how much we may criti- 
cise Mexico, we have only to think a moment of the sad and 
terrible story of the present European conflict in order almost 
to praise her for saving as much as she has out of her national 
wreck wrought by internal revolution, and then to co-oper- 
ate with her for the beginning of new and better things. 

Viewed historically, Mexico has much to encourage her for 
the future. When we remember what Mexico has expe- 
rienced in foreign interference and conquest during the last 
three hundred years or since the time of the first Spanish 
viceroys; how she has been both victor and vassal; how she 
has been inspired and led by great patriots and then 
depressed and downtrodden by tyrants and adventurers; 
how she has enjoyed long periods of peace and then has been 
torn by longer periods of strife—we must admit that she has 
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indeed made remarkable progress and that she has some- 
thing in her people, in her spirit of national integrity, and 
in her ideals of government and civilization which is destined 
to survive through all difficulties and defeats and to enable 
her eventually to attain and maintain permanent peace and 
prosperity. 

In the turmoil of the last five years, too many critics of 
Mexico have lost sight of an ever-increasing number of Mexi- 
cans—pure Spanish, Indian, or mixed blood—who in the 
years preceding the revolution had been gradually coming to 
the front in the industrial, commercial, social, and educational 
as well as political life of Mexico. These critics also fail to 
take into consideration the multitude of excellent Mexicans, 
young and old, who have been forced to leave Mexico because 
of the disturbed conditions but who are anxious to return and 
aid in the upbuilding of their nation. They forget that 
thousands of ambitious young Mexicans of both Spanish and 
Indian origin, who gave promise of being constructive citi- 
zens, were suddenly shunted off into warfare and revolution 
by forces beyond their control. I know personally many 
Mexicans now in Mexico, and many others now out of 
Mexico and temporarily residing in this country, who have 
in them qualities of constructive statesmanship which they 
will demonstrate if given an opportunity to return to Mex- 
ico and establish themselves under guarantees of personal 
safety. 

Among the present leaders of Mexico are many men of far 
greater military and civic ability than generally supposed. 
The judgment of the United States concerning them and the 
Mexican people has been largely based upon press reports 
which have often been unfair and prejudiced instead of fair 
and accurate, without recognition of the actual surrounding 
conditions and the viewpoint of those being judged. No 
doubt there are men—soldiers and statesmen—of the present 
controlling element in Mexico who may not meet our Ameri- 
can ideals and who may, in our opinion, have pursued unfor- 
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tunate methods and policies, but, on the other hand, our vision 
should not be blinded to the fact that they and others may be 
anxious to achieve early peace and promote lasting comity 
between the United States and Mexico. Instead of finding 
fault with these men, we should learn to look at questions, 
conditions, and incidents from their standpoint as well as 
from ours, even if we are convinced that we are entirely 
right, because, right or wrong, this is the only way we can 
reach a conclusion that is just and will merit the support of 
both sides. We should pursue a policy and attitude of firm- 
ness if we believe we are right but this firmness should be 
characterized by fairness. The American-Mexican Joint 
Commission, which at this writing is considering the dif- 
ferences between the two countries, has a strong personnel. 
Whether it will be able to reach conclusions that will meet 
with the full approval of both governments and their peoples, 
and also be capable of consummation cannot now be pre- 
dicted. All true friends of the United States and Mexico, 
and all advocates of practical Pan Americanism, however, 
wish the Commission success even though there may be mis- 
givings as to the outcome in view of the known difficulties 
of the situation. 

There is a phase and characteristic of Mexican life of which 
there is very little knowledge in the United States and 
Europe but which must be always considered in judging 
social and educational conditions in Mexico. I refer to the 
refined, well-educated, artistic, music-loving, and literary 
element in Mexican society. I include also that group of 
men and women in every city and good-sized town who write 
books, essays, stories, and poetry, and edit newspapers and 
other publications. Oftentimes such an element in a Mexican 
city or town is greater in numbers than a group of similar 
Americans in an American city or town of like population. 
Even back in the more remote cities of Mexico, the proportion 
of high-class, intelligent, and refined men and women is far 
larger than is generally appreciated in the United States. 
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Only by travelling all over Mexico, as many of us have done, 
can it be realized what an army of comparatively well-edu- 
cated young men and women, recruited from the high and 
middle classes and even from the Indians and peons, was 
coming on to participate in Mexico’s future when suddenly 
the revolution broke out in 1911 and gave a serious setback to 
its hopes and ambitions. There has, moreover, been so lit- 
tle study of the Spanish language and of Mexican history in 
the educational institutions of the United States that there has 
been slight realization of the interesting literature and the 
able authors and writers which Mexico has developed during 
the last fifty years. Many of the books most popular in 
Latin America have been written by Mexicans, while several 
of their statesmen have given to the world works on interna- 
tional law, history, science, and philosophy which take high 
rank in the library of world knowledge. Newspapers are 
said to be an evidence of public intelligence and public enter- 
prise; if this is so, Mexico is a land of both intelligence and 
enterprise, for there is hardly a city or hamlet that has not one 
or more newspapers. They may be far from approaching the 
American standard but, in the light of environment and exist- 
ing conditions, they are surprisingly enterprising. 

It is wrong to declare that Mexico’s Indian and peon popu- 
lation representing nearly two-thirds, or 10,000,000 of its 
15,000,000 inhabitants, is hopelessly deficient mentally and 
physically. On the contrary, the average peon or Indian boy 
or girl, if taken young and properly educated, will usually 
develop into a man or woman who will be a credit to the 
country or people. The number of instances where young 
children of actual peons and Indians have been separated 
from their environment and have grown up into responsible, 
educated, and influential citizens is so great that it proves 
there is nothing wrong inherently with this element of Mex- 
ico’s population. What it needs is to be properly educated, 
encouraged, and given an opportunity to make good. The 
lack of educational facilities in early youth and of opportuni- 
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ties to advance in mature years is largely to blame for the 
irresponsibility and laziness of the average Mexican Indian 
and peon. 

Akin to this question of the real quality of peons and 
Indians is that of their value as laborers. The average 
Mexican is a satisfactory laborer if he is properly treated. 
Ninety per cent of American employers of Mexican laborers 
in mines, on farms, in factories, on railways, in the oil fields, 
and in their own homes, will not only speak highly of their 
Mexican employees but will say that seldom is there any 
trouble with them. Reciprocally, ninety per cent of the 
Mexicans working for Americans will spontaneously com- 
mend their employers and show loyalty to them in any unex- 
pected situation or crisis. Very few Mexicans would have 
abandoned the homes, haciendas, plants, and mines of their 
American employers during the troubled days of Mexico if 
they had not been forced to do so by revolutionists, self-styled 
generals, and bandit leaders. 

This reference to American employers and Mexican 
employees inspires me to combat a remarkable impression 
that seems to prevail all over the United States and Europe: 
that there is a natural, characteristic, and all-pervading hate 
of the Americans among the Mexican people high and low. 
It is my honest opinion that this conclusion is untrue and 
unjust. On the contrary, I hold that, all things being equal, 
with peace, prosperity, and good understanding characteriz- 
ing the relations of the United States and Mexico, there is no 
anti-American feeling other than that spirit of rivalry and 
competition which may exist between any two friendly 
nations. 

During my stay in Mexico and in several countries of 
Latin America I have looked carefully for what might be 
termed an “inborn and inherent anti-American feeling” but 
I have been unable to find it. The trouble is that we forget 
that in every country, state, and city there are sensational 
editors and writers, demagogues, politicians, and professional 
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agitators whose prominence depends upon attacking another 
government, its policies, and people. We have plenty of 
them in the United States. They have plenty of them in 
Mexico. They are the ones who talk loudest and who inten- 
tionally misrepresent the purposes and characteristics of the 
United States government and people. In times of revolu- 
tion and strife they are often the only voices that disseminate 
information, and their influence becomes far greater than it 
deserves. Before the revolution in 1911 an American could 
have travelled in the remotest parts of Mexico as safely as 
he could have done in any part of America. There were 
few, if any, evidences of hate or animosity among high or 
low Mexicans, or among Mexican employees towards 
American employers. In fact, Mexican employers regularly 
had far more trouble with their employees than did American 
employers. 

A certain class of Americans, however, were in some degree 
responsible for any anti-American feeling there may have 
been. I refer to those Americans who when in Mexico, 
pursued policies and did things that would not have been tol- 
erated in the United States. Of the same kind were Ameri- 
cans who sought and obtained concessions and then worked 
them entirely for their own benefit without regard to the local 
government and people. Naturally such instances were 
paraded and advertised by their Mexican competitors and 
enemies. In consequence, anti-American feeling was devel- 
oped in spite of the fact that the great majority of Americans 
conducted their concessions legally and justly. Again, the 
words of anti-Mexican newspapers and of men in the United 
States who patronize and look down on Mexico, are quoted 
and repeated in the Mexican papers as expressing popular 
feeling in the United States, thus arousing resentment in 
Mexico which finds expression in their local papers and in the 
loud voices of their agitators. 

Unfortunately, moreover, in the old days of the former 
régime when great landed, mining, and railway concessions 
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were secured by a certain class of Mexicans without regard 
to the rights of the masses of the people, there were often 
associated with them American companies and American 
individuals who had eventually to bear the blame and censure 
of Mexicans who wished to reform the methods of granting 
concessions and to safeguard the interests of the people. 
Mexicans may have been more responsible for the obtaining 
of these monopolies than were the Americans; but it was the 
interesting and sensational thing to emphasize the part 
American capital and men played in the transaction and to 
warn the Mexican people against such foreign absorption of 
their so-called native rights. It is only just to add that high- 
class, responsible, authoritative Mexicans have repeatedly 
informed me that altogether the larger percentage of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico have so conducted themselves as to give 
no warrant for anti-American agitation and that thinking 
Mexicans desire the incoming of worthy Americans, the 
investment of their capital, and their participation in the 
reconstruction of Mexico. 

In reviewing the past and present of Mexico and forecast- 
ing the future, there loom high upon the horizon of discussion 
certain absolute necessities in the situation if Mexico would 
evolve permanent stability, peace, and prosperity. Within 
the limits of this article it will be manifestly impossible to 
treat these in detail, but they can be enumerated with brief 
comment. They are as follows: 

1. The establishment of a stable, strong, and honest gov- 
ernment which will have the confidence and support alike of 
natives and foreigners. No matter how difficult it may be 
to achieve this end, it is entirely essential before other 
reforms can be initiated and made permanent. If the pres- 
ent provisional government is able to bring about this condi- 
tion, it is entitled to the sympathy, good will, and backing not 
only of the United States and other governments but of their 
press and people. 

2. An enlargement and ramification of the public educa- 
tional system which will allow all classes of young men and 
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women, boys and girls, in every part of the country to learn 
to read and write and to enjoy some kind of a practical 
education that will help them in after life. At the very out- 
set there is special need of agricultural, manual, tech- 
nical, and normal schools for the rank and file, and an 
improvement in the professional and educational institutions 
for more advanced students. Education had received a much 
better start under the Diaz régime than is generally supposed. 
It was a vast improvement over former conditions, but it was 
still far from meeting the needs of a growing people. 

3. The extension and guarantee of the right of franchise 
to those who are qualified to enjoy it. At the present time 
a small percentage of the adult population of Mexico has 
voice in its elections. The right of franchise must be safe- 
guarded and granted only with restrictions lest it be 
misunderstood and misused. 

4. New conditions of land tenure which are demanded 
and are requisite for the evolution of a new and progressive 
Mexico. The immense holdings of individuals and the vast 
acreage of private estates and companies, with their depend- 
ent labor characteristics, must give way to a division of the 
land and individual ownership by the rank and file of the 
Mexican people just as has been the case in the United 
States and in many countries of Europe and Latin America. 
Since the land situation was largely responsible for the 
beginning of the Madero revolution, the solution of the prob- 
lem will have a most powerful influence for the maintenance 
of peace. 

5. Improved methods of agriculture to be pursued 
throughout Mexico as they have been undertaken in the 
United States and other parts of the world. The old 
methods to which Mexicans have clung so persistently stand 
in the way of progress and the extension of farming, cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and the growth of diversified products. 
Experiment stations must be established in different parts of 
the republic to encourage the people in this respect. 

6. Improvement of labor conditions throughout Mexico 
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in both industrial and agricultural activities with a view to 
the benefit of employer and employee alike. In many places 
and sections of Mexico, these conditions are intolerable and 
amount practically to slavery or vassalage. The conditions 
of sanitation, morality of the sexes, and food supplies are 
often entirely neglected. Labor, moreover, must be made 
more skilled, more appreciative of its responsibilities and, in 
turn, must receive the co-operation and interest of employers. 

7. The establishment of new industries in all parts of 
Mexico which will utilize home products, employ local and 
foreign capital, and add to the population and progress of 
the interior cities and towns. 

8. Immigration of the right kind from the United States 
and Europe to be encouraged by favorable laws and the 
attitude of the people. It will be absolutely impossible for 
the Mexicans, without new and fresh blood, to make the 
progress to which they aspire and to establish a permanent 
and powerful government. No other nation has ever been 
able to do this without immigration, and Mexico should learn 
the lesson at the very beginning of its new era. 

9. Investment of foreign capital to meet government 
loans and to supply the money required for the development 
of the resources and possibilities of the country. This is so 
axiomatic and so proved by the history of all countries that 
it needs no discussion; and yet there is grave danger that 
there may be legislation in Mexico which will keep foreign 
capital away. On the other hand, such capital, if it comes 
into Mexico, must be just as respectful of the laws of that 
country as it is of the laws of the United States and 
Argentina. 

10. The construction of trunk and branch lines of rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone lines, electric roads, and 
national highways to be undertaken by government and 
private interests if Mexico would keep abreast of other 
countries. 

11. The direction of the relations between state and 
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church so that there will develop the same freedom, pro- 
tection, and non-interference that now exist in the United 
States as they have been going to Cuba, Spain, and France. 
otherwise cause lasting friction and dispute. 

12. Mutual acquaintance between the peoples of Mexico 
and the United States to be fostered by the inauguration 
of a new era of travel. The people of the United States 
should go to Mexico as they now go to California and 
Florida. In turn, those of Mexico should come to the United 
States as they have been going to Cuba, Spain, and France. 
Railway and steamship facilities must be improved accord- 
ingly. 

13. The study of the Spanish language and of the history, 
customs, geography, and resources of Mexico to be taken 
up by the schools of the United States; and the schools of 
Mexico to favor the study of English and of the history, 
customs, geography, and resources of the United States. 
There should be an exchange of college professors and 
students and a development of closer educational ties. 

14. Co-operation between Mexico and the United States 
to promote the cause of practical Pan Americanism and to 
strengthen the solidarity of the American republics. Mexico 
and the United States must become friendly and sympathetic 
allies, forever protecting their respective areas and sovereign- 
ties against invasion or infringement, and co-operating to 
preserve peace throughout the western hemisphere. If the 
present differences between the United States and Mexico 
are so solved that war will be avoided and the United States 
can aid Mexico in establishing a stability, peace, and prosper- 
ity which will win the admiration of the world, there is no 
question that there will be inaugurated upon the western 
hemisphere a splendid new era of Pan Americanism which 
will cause every other American republic to stand with, and 
back of, the United States and Mexico in their determination 
to promote Pan American comity and commerce. 
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THE ALLEGED FAILURE OF THE CHURCH 
By Viva D. ScuppEer 


HE failure of the church seems patent to-day when one 
looks at the spectacle of the world. Over in Europe, 
many crosses have been spared in the general devastation—so 
strangely spared that whispers of miracle pass about. On 
the roads where move grim processions marching to kill, sad 
processions retreating to suffer, the Christ looks down: 


His sad Face on the Cross sees only this 
After the passion of a thousand years. 


Sometimes the figure stands unscathed when the church that 
sheltered it is a ruin. Here is such a picture: 

“All that is left of the building is a few white arches. 
Leaning forward from what remains of the wall at one end 
is a pale figure, with arms widely extended, a wreath of 
thorns on its head. Shells have smashed away from it the 
wooden cross to which the arms were nailed; they seem now 
opened wide in a gesture of entreaty. . . . One must 
admit the ironic contrast of a Christ unscathed in a shattered 
church. The persistence of the figure, the dissolution of the 
fabric! The church is man’s interpretation of Christianity: 
but the church has disappeared in this war of Christians; the 
Christ remains.” 

The paragraph suggests a widespread attitude. What 
can those answer to whom the church is infinitely more than 
“man’s interpretation of Christianity”? To them also, are 
not these Calvaries looking down on the battlefields a tragic 
symbol, not of war only but of the civilized world? If these 
years teach anything new, it is that civilization per se has 
little especially admirable about it. Civilization is no end in 
itself, as men have assumed; it is merely an instrument, to 
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be used by the forces of evil or of good. Have the forces 
of good, led by the churches, yet captured it? The answer, 
No, rises confused but unmistakable. The war has brought 
into terrible relief the persistent fact that the church, divided, 
hesitant, backward, has apparently scant contribution to 
make as an Official body, either towards the healing of the 
nations or towards the healing of social disorders. 

In Europe, churches are used as observation posts; they 
serve as shelter to the wounded or the homeless; from time 
to time, the one Sacrifice is pleaded piteously from their 
ruined altars. But in collective effort to prevent or to end 
the horror the church has been helpless. Despite the facile 
assumption that Christianity has undergone a great social 
revival, it is hard to deny that she has been equally helpless 
to de-paganize industrial and social life the world over. 
Religion has consoled the bereaved, it has strengthened the 
dying, it has established vast philanthropies; but for any 
statesmanlike attempt to evolve justice between nations or 
classes by the application of the law of Christ, men have 
looked to it in vain. 

Last December, a German-American woman decked a 
strange Christmas tree in her home. No radiant symbols 
of the Christ-Child adorned it; no star, no angel, graced the 
summit; no manger rested at the base, guarded by adoring 
shepherds and sweet mother-maid. The traditional Eagle 
of Odin spread his wings on the top twig, and the Snake 
whom our northern forefathers saw at the roots of the world- 
tree Ygdrasil coiled with red tongue poisonously struck out, 
high among the branches. “The tree has always belonged 
to the Snake; it was a mistake to suppose that the Christ- 
Child had killed him,” was the bitter comment. 

In this year of grace—and sin—excuse is no attitude for 
the church or her children. Corporate penitence behooves 
us rather. We belong on our knees confessing our wrong- 
doing, not on our feet defending ourselves. And _ this 
because it is quite obvious that the sudden catastrophe in 
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the Old World only revealed the latent evil everywhere. 
The normal tissue of our national American life has not been 
woven by Christianity. Our economic order is the natural 
outcome of forces with which religion has had nothing what- 
ever to do. Many of these forces are to-day generally 
regarded as obsolescent; and the indictment against the 
church is that she does nothing in particular to hasten their 
disappearance. It is an indictment hard to disprove, but 
not particularly hard to explain. Fallacy mingles with 
truth in radical attacks on the church; and the first business 
of penitent Christians is to distinguish the two. 

These attacks habitually speak of the church as if she were 
a separate body, responsible for converting state and society. 
The truth is more subtle. The church is not a separate body, 
it is an interpenetrating force. The baptized individuals 
who compose it are to a large degree the same who compose 
state and society, and the church in her corporate action 
can never take a stand which her members in their other 
capacities would repudiate. 

Suppose five people constitute the church in a certain vil- 
lage. Henry is a mill owner, Patrick is a hand in his fac- 
tory, Mary is Patrick’s wife, John is a clerk in a bank, Kate 
is John’s daughter married to a stockholder in Henry’s mill. 
Problem: to gain from these people a corporate mind con- 
cerning the wage-scale in that mill. One other person must 
be added: Peter, the parson. Now there is much to be said 
in favor of an old custom by which the church in that com- 
munity meant just Peter, and nobody else. This custom, 
however, is obsolete among us, and regret is less, because 
it was partly based on the assumption that Peter was a 
perfectly disinterested person, as well as a specialist in 
morals. Unfortunately, Peter’s social relations are mainly 
with Henry and his family; moreover, he derives his sub- 
sistence from Henry. This fact may conceivably not prej- 
udice him, but it does render his situation difficult, especially 
as he is an unselfish man and uses a part of his salary to 
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educate heathen far away in the Black Country. Yet the 
community expects the church to solve the labor problem! 
Now, of course, a large share of responsibility does devolve 
on Peter. The clergy must guide us. But the point is that 
the business of the church, as represented by both Peter and 
his flock, is not to work from outside on a recalcitrant world, 
but to accomplish the far more difficult task of converting 
itself—a task so difficult that it would never be accomplished 
save by the aid of supernatural grace. And in this inter- 
penetration of church and world, is found the reason for the 
lagging timidity which keeps the church as an institution 
in the rear rather than the van of social progress. We shall 
never again see a church dictating terms to the secular world, 
unless we return to the discarded method of trusting her 
decisions to a hierarchy instead of to the whole body of the 
faithful; and even that was never a wholly successful method, 
for always, since the gift of Constantine, clergy as well as 
laity have remained a part of the very order they would 
transform. It would therefore seem unreasonable to expect 
from the church a standard immeasurably ahead of her time. 
The positions she takes can hardly be quite out of reach of 
the common mind, for the common mind has dictated them. 
How disparate the elements are which compose this mind 
is evident as soon as any common action is sought. To 
prove the slow growth of the social sense it is only necessary 
to try praying together without liturgies. Union in prayer 
must surely precede union in action; but in any praying 
group concerned with the social situation, each member tries 
to press his own specific, and the formulae may tend ludi- 
crously to neutralize each other. Here is a petition for the 
suppression of socialism, here one that the socialist party 
may gain votes; here pleads a suffragist, here an anti- 
suffragist. And preparedness! What a Babel of voices, all 
perfectly good Christian voices, have been buzzing of late 
around the Throne! “That they all may be one,” prayed 
our blessed Lord; but He never meant one in opinion. The 
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legitimate differences in Christian thinking almost seem to 
clinch the helplessness of a democratic church as a leader 
in social reconstruction. 

Yet when inclusiveness is pushed to the limit and when 
every possible allowance is made for the world-in-the-church, 
it is still true that the church-in-the-world is a potent reality. 
There is a region below opinion, deeper than dissent. In 
certain basic social principles, unity must obtain—otherwise 
the church would cease to be. These principles are indis- 
solubly connected with her peculiar treasures. Who, nur- 
tured on the sacrament of brotherhood, can stay contented 
with the present social order, when eyes have once been 
opened! Who can really read the gospels and fail to find 
them a disturbing force? In the intimacies of Christian 
experience, in the very sanctuary of faith, men seeking to 
learn the mind of Christ discover over and over the revolu- 
tionary nature of true discipleship: 


Where’er His chariot takes its way 
The gates of death let in the day. 


This has always been the case. However conservative the 
church has been in her official capacity, radicals in all ages 
have been nursed at her breasts. But it is more the case 
to-day than at any previous time since the first century; for 
modern Christendom has awakened with a start of recogni- 
tion to the historic purpose of her Master—the establishment 
of the kingdom of God on earth; and the fulfilment of this 
purpose involves the moralizing of life in its every practical 
relation. Moreover, while the church has lagged behind, 
great lay movements of unrest and reconstruction have 
arisen and clamor for allegiance. She has not originated 
these movements; but when other adventurers have blazed 
the trail, her children feel surer and surer that she will be 
eternally disgraced if she does not follow. 

There are phases in these movements on which she can 
have no corporate convictions. ‘To measures like suffrage, 
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or to theories like socialism or syndicalism or single tax, the 
church cannot commit herself, though her members will | 
naturally use their Christian ideals as touchstones for all 
such propositions. But there are other phases where her 
inaction would be a scandal and a crime. Perhaps the type 
of social reform which Christianity must endorse or perish 
might be described by the awkward phrase, preliminaries to - 
sanctification. Poor as it is, it obviously covers all measures 
aiming directly at the preservation of personality; it would 
apply to movements, legislative or private, calling for social 
sacrifice and self-control. It would include every statement 
in the admirable programme of the Federation of Churches. 
Many points in this programme deal with industrial condi- 
tions. Our fathers were unaware that sanctification had 
anything to do with such conditions, but we have learned 
better. The church like her Master experiences more anxiety 
over the spiritual state of the prosperous than over that of 
the poor, and her concern for social justice springs largely 
from the fact that so long as the rich and prosperous counte- 
nance unbrotherly things, sanctification is impossible for 
them. It may be good for the soul of Patrick, the mill hand, 
to subsist on a starvation wage, but it is very bad for the soul 
of Henry, the mill owner, to pay him that wage. Indeed, 
it is spiritual suicide for the possessors of privilege to rest 
until such privilege become the common lot. This truth is 
what the church should hold relentlessly before men’s eyes; 
it is what makes indifference to social readjustments impos- 
sible to her shepherding love. 

One does not see the sanctified man, for instance, defend- 
ing his property rights with passion. In a report of the 
Industrial Relations Commission, the proposal was lately 
made that private bequests be limited by law to a million 
dollars. This proposai does not attack private property but 
merely limits it. It would deliver many heirs from fearful 
temptations, a result for which we pray. Incidentally, non- 
Christian moralists are pleading for self-limitation in wealth 
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as the next step in the higher ethics. Now, in view of 
Christ’s persistent feeling that it is dangerous to be rich—a 
feeling that no subtle exegesis has ever managed to explain 
away—one might have expected to see his church welcome 
the plan and press it with enthusiasm. Did one see this 
spectacle? One did not. 

Again, no Christian can remain non-partisan towards 
movements for the protection of the weak. If the church 
really possessed that homely family sense so touchingly 
expressed in the collect for Good Friday, most social prob- 
lems would be solved. It may be materialistic to consider 
external poverty a misfortune; but, no one has a right to say 
so unless prepared to welcome poverty for his relatives. It 
may be superficial to look to legislation for a cure to social 
evils; but the people who think so must be prepared with 
other concrete cures. They may not fall back on charity, 
whether “scrimped and iced” or warm and efficient; that 
solution is far outgrown. Neither may they dismiss the sub- 
ject with the sententious remark that the one thing necessary 
is a change of heart. Change of heart is the beginning, it 
is not the end. Changed hearts all around, by hundreds, are 
trying to express their conversion in social action. Has the 
church no guidance for hearts when they have been changed? 

The hour has come for Christian thought to give definite 
sanction to the social ethic that has been developing for the 
last half century. The check by common will on private 
greed, the care for public health, the protection of childhood 
and manhood, the ensuring of fair leisure from the monoto- 
nies of modern toil, form a programme hardly to be called 
radical any longer. It is accredited by all the progressive 
forces of the community, it forms the background of respec- 
table modern thinking. But it has not yet fully emerged 
into respectable doing. That is another matter, involving 
effort, involving sacrifice. Is not this just where the church 
should come in? She has missed the chance at initiative; the 
chance of performance remains with her. 
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Let the contemptuous excuse for her frequent silence prof- 
fered by the radicals, that her resources come from the sin- 
ners, be not tolerated for a moment. Perhaps there are no 
sinners: perhaps there are only good men, blind. But 
assuredly they are very blind. Is the church habitually giv- 
ing them help to see? Is church membership a recognized 
guarantee that a man will act on a higher level than mere 
business honor in time of stress? 

The standards of the church in social morality should be 
no niggling minimum. They should be bold and explicit. 
She should make every Christian woman ashamed to neglect 
securing a cleaner conscience by buying Consumers’ League 
goods. She should make every Christian man ashamed of 
failure or incapacity to pay a living wage to his least 
employee. She should prepare dividend holders to suffer| 
rather than to profit by the exploitation of the worker. And 
is it too much to hope that where an issue is plain, the church 
might even occasionally get a little ahead of the community 
conscience instead of always lagging a little in the rear? 

Concerning that matter of dividends, for example. There 
is a growing healthy touchiness everywhere about the sources 
of wealth. In England, feeble protests arise—oh, the shame 
of it!—against bishops holding shares in breweries. As 
social imagination quickens, it becomes harder to accept 
income without knowing what that income connotes. Some 
radicals, to be sure, disbelieve in interest altogether; and it 
does no harm to dream of a day when the complex system 
which involves interest will be replaced by a more direct rela- 
tion between services and rewards, class distinctions vanish- 
ing in consequence. But in the meantime, many people 
must continue to live on the proceeds from stocks and bonds, 
and they ought to want assurance that the money has not 
been gathered at cost of cruelty or graft. To profit by con-| 
ditions which leave one uneasy is demoralizing and danger- 
ous. Among women, a quarter century ago, such uneasiness 
concentrated on the morale of buying; to meet it, arose the 
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Consumers’ League. To-day the Christian stockholders of 
the United States begin to demand a white list of invest- 
ments. ‘To heed such a list would introduce a new principle 
into investing, quite apart from the size or security of the 
dividend. It would be a terrible nuisance. It would call 
for real sacrifice. Dozens of cogent reasons prove it impos- 
sible. In famous words, I am not concerned with the 
possibility, only with the necessity for it. 

The church is obviously not competent herself to draw 
up such a white list of investments. Only trained experts 
could carry through so delicate, so intensely difficult, a task. 
But it is for her to crystallize and encourage the new demand 
in the name of the torn consciences of her children. And 
why could she not appoint her own commission of experts! 
She raises great funds: funds for philanthropy, for mis- 
sions, for the support of her aged clergy. Why not a fund 
to render her more fortunate children secure that their 
income is not drawn, directly at least, from Sunday labor, 
child labor, or any unfair exploitation of the worker? The 
mere existence of such a commission would give her new 
status among reformers and among those alienated from her. 
It would serve as a visible witness that organized Christianity 
was in earnest. It would, moreover, tend automatically to 
establish the standard it approved, for it would offer strong 
moral support to the many in the younger generation of 
financiers and employers whose hearts are set on the 
improvement of industrial conditions. 

Formerly the church solved this problem of standards 
more easily in some ways than she can now. Through the 
Middle Ages, she worked in two fashions—by permeating 
the ideals of society, and by contradicting them. A level 
of conduct slightly higher than if there had been no church 
at all was accepted without qualms for the majority; but 
counsels of perfection shone aloft, luring the valiant to fol- 
low. And follow they did in throngs: regulars, third orders, 
confraternities—the chivalry of Christ, aiming at literal 
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obedience, vowed to conduct that contradicted at vital points 
the standards around them. We are all for permeation 
nowadays, and perhaps—though the claim is timid—reli- 
gion really does permeate a little more than it did. But 
we do not reassert the counsels. Mixing up mediocrity with 
democracy in our usual way, we have grown insensibly to 
such feeling for the common man that we distrust demands 
which he is not likely to approve. Also, the asceticism which 
held that holiness must repudiate life has yielded to enthusi- 
asm for life in its fulness. These instincts, wholesome 
enough in themselves, lead to a slackening of Christian ethics. 
As the Bishop of Oxford said years ago, religion suffers 
from diffusion at the cost of intensity. 

What accredited type of piety did the United States 
inherit from the last century? Suave-mannered, pleasant- 
voiced; endangering nothing in particular; an ornament 
to the Sunday pews; devoted to good causes in proportion 
to their remoteness; intent on promoting safe philanthropies 
and foreign missions, but, so far as home affairs are con- 
cerned, ignorant alike of the ardors of the mystic and the 
heroisms of the reformer. A queer type of Christianity if | 
one thinks of it, with its cheerful assumption that what is 
agreeable is religious. Agonies of the social conscience 
deprecated in the name of spirituality, agonies of the inward 
life deprecated in the name of sanity. . No agonies at all, 
if you please: careless dependence rather on an affectionate 
God, confusedly mixed with a sentimental love of scenery. 
Parents more concerned with hygiene than with salvation 
for their offspring, sacrifice relegated to the foreign field, 
or to underpaid social workers. A domestic religion, mid- 
Victorian in effect, calculated to make life pleasant in the 
family circle, but curiously at ease in Zion. That was about 
what Christianity meant in many a home three years ago. 

Then came the war, with its appeal for devotion to the 
uttermost, and the peoples of Europe responded with a sort 
of sacred joy. Still they obey the call to destroy fellow 
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men, at any personal cost, in the name of patriotism, and 
their readiness puts to shame the failure of the church to 
enlist them for the protection of manhood, in the holier name 
of Christ. The excuse for the contrast is, of course, that 
men will always be ready to defend ancient sanctities; it 
requires imagination as well as courage to break new ways 
for love to enter. Yet a new crusade rises before the imagi- 
nation, which should win for Christ the whole sphere of social 


and industrial relations. Here is the great adventure of the 


waiting world: and the church should call men to it with 
a trumpet. 

In the great strange years to come, will she call them, will 
she guide? On the answer lies the salvation of civilized life. 
Battle smoke overhangs those years: it drifts across the 
narrow seas, so blinding that we in America cannot discern 
our future. But this is clear, that after the war good and 
evil impulses alike will be fired with a new intensity. Reali- 
ties become masked as life grows sophisticated in epochs of 
peace. Masks have fallen now. ‘The social order is seen 
stark naked: it is not a lovely sight. One is able to perceive 
that the convulsion which has stripped humanity was not 
caused by the radical forces formerly so dreaded, but, one 
is almost tempted to say, by the devil himself, disguised as 
gentleman, patriot, and diplomatist. In the hideous glare 
of the firing, it is possible to see the devil’s minions Mars and 
Mammon, twin supporters of the old capitalistic order, rush- 
ing on their own destruction. 

This is the hour of opportunity, this is the hour of the 
church. In the last fifty years she has accomplished a great 
preparation for new activity, by her re-discovery of the pur- 
pose of Jesus. Few and hesitant, however, have been her 
efforts to realize that purpose, nor has she given herself over 
boldly to the profound labers of readjustment and recon- 
struction that must be undergone in the attempt to establish 
the kingdom of God on earth. Perhaps one cause of her 
semi-paralysis has been her failure to recognize that the cen- 
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tral incident in the establishment of this kingdom must 
always be a cross. 

Love is the only energizing force in the kingdom; if civili- 
zation, with its science, its culture, its thousand graces of 
heart and mind, is not to be abandoned to the powers of 
evil, the revolutionary principle of love must be accepted as 
the practical basis for all human_relations, between classes 
or between nations. _ 

But, for the Christian, what a tremendous if! An ulti- 
mate question must be faced by every honest mind: Has 
religion anything to do with civilization? Perhaps the age 
is sweeping to catastrophic end—and in that case, the true 
aim of the Christian is not to transform the social order but 
to transcend it. So thought the early church; she was 
largely uninterested in secular affairs, and her disciples, 
adopting an ad interim policy towards the evil world from 
which they had been saved, awaited, patient, humble, the 
coming of the Son of Man. And still the echo of the Lord’s 
own query stings the heart: “When the Son of Man cometh, 
shall He find faith on the earth?” 

The_war gave a terrible shock to trust in progress. But 
even before that, people who thought were whispering that 
progress was an illusion; and a current in the religious 
world set towards those apocalyptic hopes always accom- 
panied by otherworldly fatalism. Books like Monsignor 
Benson’s “Lord of the World,” and the Russian Solovyov’s 
brilliant “War, Progress, and the End of History,” 
expressed the curious idea that the modern humanitarian 
movement, if not anti-Christ himself, was at least a prepara- 
tion for anti-Christ. Talk concerning the second advent 
was renewed in unexpected quarters; in others, a revival of 
mysticism laid stress on the interior life as the only matter 
of importance. 

Perhaps few people hold explicitly the belief in an apoc- 
alyptic as opposed to a social type of Christianity. But 
such belief is the extreme of a common and instinctive reac- 
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tion. Growing opposition threatens between two Christian 
schools, the one humanitarian, even socialistic, stressing the 
establishment of the kingdom of God on earth, the other 
mystic, individualistic, intent exclusively on the development 
of spiritual faculty, on the release of eternity in time. 

Now, something in most of us shares the distaste for a 
great deal in social Christianity. And no wonder. Cant 
about social service fills the air. The complacent young 
make it an excuse for the neglect of penitence and devotion. 
The hungry sheep leave the Sunday service, swollen less than 
in Milton’s Gay with theological wind, but with sociological 
chaff, which is no more nourishing. ‘Too often, the modern 
church seems like a great machine for the cheery promotion 
of social welfare, and it is natural if the charge is made that 
social service and even solicitude over social justice are 
simply that clever old enemy materialism, invading the 
sanctities in new disguise. 

The writer of this paper believes that there is only one 
way to avoid the menacing division between social and spirit- 
ual Christianity. The reproach so often and so justly cast 
on social religion is mainly due to the frequent divorce 
between social enthusiasm and Christian dogma; and the 
special power of the church to meet the social emergency 
depends on the presence within her of a large group to whom 
the two aspects of her heritage are alike precious and 
essential, and who draw their social radicalism from the 
catholic faith in its wholeness. The great movement of 
social reconstruction will go on as it began, independently 
of Christians or of creeds. But if the Christian will has a 
distinctive contribution to make, that contribution must 
spring from the distinctive Christian convictions. 

This is an unpopular attitude. It is currently assumed 
that revolt from dogma and zeal for social reform are mys- 
teriously connected. And the assumption is plausible, for 
all instincts of revolt sympathize while they are immature, 
so that reaction against the accredited in theology and in 
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the social structure are likely to appeal to the same mind. 
At the same time, the alliance is wholly temporary and 
superficial. There is really no possible reason why disbelief 
in the virgin birth or the trinity should predispose a man to 
oppose vested interests or sweat shops, or to favor the social 


revolution. 

Modern churches are full of people who find dogma a 
clog to the free spirit and concern themselves with it as little 
as may be. Let them stay and work for righteousness. 
But let them recognize the value of the other school, who 
apprehend Christianity less as ethical programme than as 
spiritual dynamic, and whose firm faith in catholic doctrine 
is the well-spring of revolutionary convictions. Strength 
comes to these, not from such generalized and universal reli- 
gious ideals as can be shared by Buddhist or Jew, but from 
the definite gospel as interpreted by the historic church. 
They leave the religion of humanity to those without the 
churches, for they know a better thing—the religion of 
Christ. 

The intimate union between the Christian faith at its full- 
est and social radicalism at its boldest is known to many 
who shrink from speaking of these arcana. If critics say, 
as they will, that dogma is a dead thing, irrelevant not only 
to social progress but to the love of God, let them reflect 
that most Christian doctrines are simply experience taken 
at white heat and crystallized. Experience is concerned 
with relationships, and in Christian experience, crystallized 
as dogma, can be found the prototype of all ideals for a just 
social order and the_force by which such an order can be 
promoted. The richest social implications can be drawn 
from all the great theological concepts of the church. One 
example only: to casual thinking, nothing seems more 
remote from daily life or more repellent than the recondite 
phases of the doctrine of the atonement. Yet nowise can 
heroism be more truly quickened, nowise can modern ethic 
be more severely rebuked than by contemplation of the amaz- 
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ing depths of love which the church stumblingly tries to 
suggest through that doctrine. Jealousy for the welfare of 
one’s children is a cardinal point in this ethic of ours. To 
protect them is a primary duty, and solicitude for their wel- 
fare is a far stronger deterrent from radical change than 
personal ambition or fear; many a man would risk all for 
himself, who will risk nothing for his child, and while it is 
often said that the past hampers the future, it is no less true 
that the rising generation unconsciously, innocently, mana- 
cles the feet that should move swiftly on. But Christian 
thought discerns a higher law in supreme love. The beloved 
Son, begotten before all worlds, is sent forth by the Father to 
suffer even unto death for the world’s salvation. Thus are 
our timidities put to shame; thus the worshipper, contem- 
plating the atonement from the point of view, not of man 
but of the Fount of Godhead, learns readiness to sacrifice 
not only himself, which is easy, but his children, which is 
hard. 

At every point, like impetus to bold social action is to be 
found in the mystical depths of dogma. And in proportion 
as men draw from such source of strength, perhaps the ques- 
tion concerning the reality of human progress may cease 
actively to distress them, though they may be no more able 
to give a categorical answer to it than the Master was. It 
is clear that the mind of Jesus dwelt on two principles con- 
cerning the coming of the kingdom: one was growth, the 
other was catastrophe. When His church loses sight of 
catastrophe, and devotes herself comfortably and _half- 
heartedly to furthering growth, omens of future judgment 
are likely to gather as they are gathering now. We shall 
do well if, heeding Christ’s indubitable teachings, we live, 
as Maeterlinck puts it, in the light of great expectation, and 
join to our steadfast efforts to promote the kingdom on 
earth, the awestruck readiness for future judgment. Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, but the time is 
sure. And it is to be remembered that in the New Testa- 
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ment judgment is the goal of hope, the beginning and not 
the end, for it ushers in that millennium which is no heavenly 
mirage in the thought of the Master, but the Christian utopia, 
the destined heritage of fleshly men. To the prayer, Thy 
kingdom come on earth, which carries with it so sure a 
promise of fulfilment, must be joined that other last prayer 
of the scripture canon without which the heart would fail 
indeed: Even so come, Lord Jesus. 

It is the supreme test of faith to live in uncertainty, and 
to that test in more ways than one our age is called. This 
means that in peculiar sense, inward and mystic as well as 
outward and practical, it must embrace the heroic aspects 
of the cross. 

The world has never been so conscious of Christ as in these 
days of horror. Cartoons show Him everywhere. The 
hand of the dead soldier rests on His wounded feet; the 
sorrowing wife feels His consoling presence. Kaiser and 
king turn their backs on Him or pierce Him with the bayo- 
net. To His gray figure on the cross, touched with dawn 
in the mists that rise from the profounds of mountain 
chasms, climb bowed processions of phantom mourners, 
chanting in all the tongues of the warring nations to Him 
who is their peace. Meantime, those actual Calvaries that 
stand so grave and still watching the battlefields, bring a 
message of hope rather than despair. Though the walls 
of the church seem shattered and though no rest be found 
for the seeking soul in its ruins, it cannot perish so long as 
Christ abides. For His presence creates it, and that 
presence, manifest on its altars, shall never leave the world 
He died to save. 
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GEORGE MOORE 
By Duncan PHILLIPS 


HE mind of George Moore is one of the most sensitive 
recording machines of which we have record. There 
is something positively mechanical in the relentless accuracy 
of his observations and transmissions of truth. We get 
instantly a flash of natural effect or a glimpse of familiar 
human habit, sometimes an accident of light, then again a 
trick of speech well remembered and amusing to recognize. 
With more unfaltering candor than anyone else would care 
to use, Moore has written about himself. We not only sense 
everything through Moore’s senses but we are also enabled 
to understand these sensations and to receive mental impres- 
sions from them in precisely the way in which Moore has 
received them. If we have been subjected in many of his 
books to passages of almost unbearable egotism, we may 
reasonably assume that to this practice of self-analysis and 
self-revelation we are indebted for the skill which has made 
him one of the great artists of our time. The searching 
light which he has turned so mercilessly on himself is the 
same light which he turns upon all subjects, upon the simple 
heart of an ignorant English servant sorely tried, upon the 
earth-troubled spirit of a hermit priest roused from dreams, 
upon the classicism of the fastidiously selective art of 
Whistler, upon the modernity of Pan and the nymphs. 

At an early age George Moore determined to be con- 
sciously receptive and responsible to every influence and 
experience, and to formulate in thoughts and words his reac- 
tions to the various stimulations which he sought and to which 
he eagerly submitted. He wanted to be both a pagan and 
a modern artist, and he saw no reason why he could not do 
justice both to Pan and to Piccadilly Cireus. He wanted 
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to feel the thrills of life as feel the unscrupulous and unchas- 
tened children of elemental conditions; but at the same time 
he wanted to be able to analyze emotions in a manner impos- 
sible to elemental people, and he wanted to study the 
fascinating variations between human beings and _ their 
experiences, as elemental people have no chance to do. 
Moore was enamoured of beauty for its own sake—the 
breasts of the nymph in the brake, the blue tints that the 
sunsetting lends to a white dress. But he was also enam- 
oured of restless, ‘febrile’ humanity up-to-date, and its 
wistful memories of past time, and its vexatious moral prob- 
lems. All these thoughts were unknown in the large days 
when life was young; yet all these thoughts made for new 
and vital art. 

When I heard that George Moore was revising the New 
Testament I confess to have experienced an apprehension 
of disgust. Of course I realized that I would have to read 
the book. I am now glad to testify that the outrageous 
iconoclast has at least refrained from being sensational in 
his method and that he has created in “The Brook Kerith” 
a work which contains the subtly cadenced beauty of the 
English Bible sensitively and even reverently distilled, and 
which preserves the antique flavor while analyzing in a 
modern way the most thrilling situation in history. I am 
now convinced that “The Brook Kerith” was not intended 
primarily to shock the orthodox but to convey the extraordi- 
nary news that Moore has been finding intellectual and 
aesthetic fascinations in the Bible, that he has finally dared 
to interpret spirit instead of flesh, and that with the help 
of much ingenuity and invention he has adapted old beauties 
of thought and style to modern tastes and temperaments, 
arrogantly but none the less attractively offering “new 
lamps for old.” 

Musing over this new revelation of the art of Moore I 
have come to realize that after all it is not surprising. I am 
in fact reminded of a passage at the very beginning of the 
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first book which he published in England—the “Confessions 
of a Young Man”: “I came into the world apparently 
with a nature like a smooth sheet of wax, bearing no impress 
but capable of receiving any, of being moulded into all 
shapes. I have felt the goad of many impulses, have hunted 
on many a trail. When one scent failed another was taken 
up. All lights were followed with the same ardor—all cries 
eagerly responded to. . . . And yet always I have remained 
powerless to do anything unless moved by a _ powerful 
desire.” There we have him, concisely stated on the first 
page of his first book as an introduction to all that was liable 
to follow in his art and life. There we have the man’s 
character portrayed in striking silhouette—the selfish and 
impetuous faun, indulging impulse, nourished and sustained 
by beauty, and moved to energy only by desire wearing the 
garments, material and mental, of the inquisitive modern 
novelist; attracted to one interest, distracted by another: 
fascinated ever by ‘the spectacle of modern life. There was 
only one place where his dual personality could be main- 
tained and developed. “When my Mother asked me 
whether it would be Oxford or Cambridge, I replied that it 
would be Paris.” “But my dear boy, your education—you 
learned nothing at school!” “That is exactly why, my dear 
Mother, I intend to devote myself to my own education!” 
And so, of course, Moore went to Paris. It is inconceivable 
that he should have gone anywhere else. 

Very amusing and self-revealing is Moore’s description 
of his arrival with his valet at the miserable, haggard hour 
of half-past six in the morning at the gray and melancholy 
Gare du Nord: “Pale sloppy houses, an oppressive absence 
of color, a peculiar bleakness in the streets; a dreadful 
garcon de café with a napkin around his throat, moving 
about some chairs on the pavement which is so awful and so 
solitary that it seems impossible to imagine a human being 
sitting there. Feeling bound to apologize for the appear- 
ance of my city, I explain to my valet that we are passing 
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through some side streets.’ How much that tells of 
Moore—of the realist inevitably taking notice of all he sees, 
and of the sentimentalist unhappy at disillusionment. But 
soon the Paris he had sought in his dreams rewarded the 
dreamer, the Paris of the Quartier Latin, where girls and 
men work together in studios and dine together afterwards 
at student cafés where dinners are paid for in pictures; 
the Paris of the Bois de Boulogne and of the Elysée Mont- 
martre, “the returning in fiacres beneath the immense heavy 
dome of the summer nights, when the dusty darkness of the 
street is chequered by a passing glimpse of light skirts or 
flying feather and the moon looms like a magic-lantern out 
of the sky.” 

In Julien’s studio Moore was less interested in his own 
work than in his fellow students, especially the girls. He 
discovered without apparently much regret that he had no 
talent for drawing. “The craving,” he writes, “for the 
observation of manners, the instinct for the rapid notation 
of gestures and words which epitomize a state of feeling, of 
attitudes that mirror the soul, soon declared itself a main 
passion.” He continued to draw and paint but already he 
was preparing to be a novelist, a realist like Zola. And he 
went about his preparation with that calculating care which 
has no scruples, first cultivating, then discarding, books and 
friends when he ceased to have further use for them. Life 
was new to him and fascinating. Every thought of every 
person aroused his curiosity. He devoured life with his 
eyes, hungered to know the truth beneath appearances, and 
scorned to disguise his true emotions whether they were 
shamelessly naked or richly clothed. 

The “Confessions of a Young Man” gives us the plain 
truth of artist life in Paris. There is no attempt to idealize 
Bohemian bravado, although, having been a part of it, the 
narrator falls often into a sentimental strain. It was the 
life he had chosen for his artistic education, and he made no 
mistake. There can be no question that Bohemia was the 
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making of the artof Moore. He revelled in its irresponsible 
adventures, its gay caprice and fantastic unreality, its light- 
hearted pursuit of fame, and its intensity of pain and pleas- 
ure; best of all, its luxury of talks until daybreak in cafés 
where poets, novelists, and painters met around marble- 
topped tables. By turns the talk was sentimental and 
satirical, extravagant and irreverent, impressionistic and 
iconoclastic, and fertile always with new and revolutionary 
conceptions of ethics and art. Ina chapter of the “Confes- 
sions” entitled “The Synthesis of the Nouvelle Athénes,” he 
reduces to type the large, fine folly of café talk, glittering 
with flashy attempts at paradox, with some keen witticism 
and much waggishness and wicked wit. It ends with this 
characteristic causerie: “How to be happy!—not to read 
Baudelaire and Verlaine—not to enter the Nouvelle 
Athénes, unless perhaps to play dominoes like the bourgeois 
over there, not to do anything that might awaken a too 
intense consciousness of life—just to live in a sleepy country- 
side, to have a garden to work in, to chatter every evening 
over the details of existence.” At the “Nouvelle Athénes” 
where Manet, Degas, Renoir, “et tout ces autres,” allowed 
the clever, well-to-do young Irishman to sit at their table 
and be their intimate, it occurred often to Moore that he was 
at home in sueh company. He acquired a French wit to 
match his French beard, and all the studios and cafés of the 
Batignolles district were glad to claim that he belonged 
to them. 

In spite of his devotion to France, Moore never renounced 
England and was in the habit of boasting of his “two sets of 
thoughts and sensations.” Paris, he always said, was his 
playground. He tried to paint, but failed dismally and 
didn’t very much care. He took up writing and made some 
morbid poems and tales in the manner of Poe, but he soon 
sickened of that. He read French novelists and worshipped 
them—Gautier, Zola, Flaubert, most of all Balzac. Per- 
haps it was really the conviction that Balzac was so supreme 
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in his exhaustive analysis of the French people, making 
competition on his themes seem futile and irreverent, which 
accounts for the curious fact that although many of Moore’s 
novels have contained French episodes, yet his principal 
characters have always been enveloped in a mental atmos- 
phere English or Irish. Moore, however, does not admit 
this good sense and modesty with which I credit him. His 
own explanation shows the sentimental Celtic strain in his 
composition: “Although I know these French people so 
well that I know what they would say on any given occasion, 
yet they must ever remain my pleasure not my work in life.” 
We need not take this explanation too seriously. We can 
continue to believe that Moore was more or less consciously 
preparing himself for his life work by his absorption of the 
minds and moods of the French men and women among 
whom he sought sensations and amusements. Nevertheless, 
it is entirely possible, that if it had not been for the mis- 
management of his property in Ireland, necessitating his 
return to England to look after his affairs and to meet the 
need thereafter of earning his living by his pen, he would 
have remained in Paris, content to occupy his unique position 
in the art world of that city, content to be distracted by the 
variety of his interests—self-indulgent and indolent, the 
sensual dilettante thwarting the ambitious artist. Fate 
willed otherwise. He was called suddenly to London and 
left his apartment in the Rue de la Tour des Dames with his 
rent unpaid so that all his belongings had to be sold 
at auction. 

Once settled in London, in cheap rooms overlooking the 
Strand, Moore began to turn to account his long apprentice- 
ship. The servant girl in his London lodging-house was as 
near to a meek domestic animal as he had ever known. He 
talked to her, drew out her pitiable igorance of all things, 
making notes of his impressions of her body and mind, won- 
dering also about her soul. He became interested in the 
hard lot of servant girls in city and country, and in spite of 
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himself his heart was stirred with something like tenderness 
and sympathy. The result was the novel “Esther Waters” 
in which he showed that a woman may be unable to write 
her name and may be thrown upon the world with a bad 
name to begin with and yet be a noble woman, devoted to 
her church and her idea of duty, possessed of unconquerable 
pride and love and loyalty and courage. There is no ideal- 
ization of poor Esther. Nor is there any intention to 
moralize over the havoc wrought upon the poor of England 
by betting and drinking. We are simply asked by George 
Moore to identify ourselves with these people as he has done, 
to feel their physical and mental experiences as a matter of 
literary interest. And yet in spite of Moore’s disavowal of 
any desire to trouble the moral depths of our natures, pity 
and indignation spring instinctively to our hearts. There 
is, if not actually an ethical tone, at least an old-fashioned 
admiration for virtue in “Esther Waters,” which none of his 
other novels has dared to show. Consider, by way of con- 
trast, the story of Mildred Lawson in the volume entitled 
“Celibates.” Here the interest is purely psychological. 
Mildred is incomprehensible to herself, but very plain to 
Mr. Moore, and he makes her very plain also to our startled 
understanding. It is not often we come so near to a 
woman’s secret thoughts. And such a woman! Fortu- 
nately, there are not many like her—avid of power, 
unresting until she has aroused and exposed the passions of 
men, physically charming and chaste, mentally cruel and 
disreputable. 

Psychological analysis can be oh so difficult and dreary! 
With Moore it is as fascinating as music, as thrilling as 
melodrama. The method is so simple—nothing would seem 
to be easier. But as we read we almost forget that we are 
reading. It is never easy to write so as to be read like that. 
I open this story of Mildred Lawson at random and am at 
once uncomfortably aware of the nakedness of this girl’s 
soul, whose miserable thoughts I am overhearing. She has 
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just been told that the poor artist who loves her is dying. 
She lifts a frightened face to her informer. “ ‘What is the 
matter with him—do you know? ‘He caught a bad cold 
about a month ago.’ The expression on Mildred’s face 
changed a little. ‘He is dying for me? she thought. And 
as in a ray of sunlight she basked for a moment in a little 
glow of self-satisfaction. If it were known—she pushed the 
thought angrily aside. It was shocking that thoughts 
should come uncalled for—the opposite of what she really 
felt. She had liked him very much. Besides, men did not 
die of broken hearts. She had nothing whatever to do with 
it. And yet she didn’t know. When men set their hearts 
on @ woman—she was very sorry, she was sorry. He was 
dying, and for her, yet she felt nothing. She wished to feel, 
she longed for the ache of regret she read of in books, she 
yearned for tears. Grief was beautiful. All along the 
streets, to the bridge where they had often stood, she con- 
tinued to woo sorrow; she thought of his tenderness, his 
solicitude for her, and she allowed her thoughts to dwell on 
pleasant hours they had passed together. She would never 
walk with him again in the pretty spring mornings when 
light mist and faint sunlight play together and the trees 
shake out their foliage in the warm air. How sad it all was! 
But she had done nothing wrong. She always knew just 
where to draw the line, and if other girls did not, so much 
the worse for them. In breaking with him, she had done 
the wisest thing. She could not have made him happy. She 
was not sure she could make anyone happy. She reproached 
herself for her egotism; she was always thinking of herself, 
and that poor fellow dying for love of her. She knew what 
death was. She too had been ill. She shivered and said, 
‘I’m catching cold.’ For the sake of her figure, she never 
wore enough clothes; and now she regretted her imprudence 
in standing so long on the misty bridge.” 

George Moore’s fidelity to life and facility of execution 
always remind me of the painting of Manet—realism plus 
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charm. The thoughts and words flow from Moore’s pen as 
fluently and delightfully as the beautiful paint from Manet’s 
brush. It may seem at times as if these great realists had 
selected subjects unnecessarily disagreeable. Yet the effect 
of their workmanship, of the commanding ease and direct- 
ness of their technical approach, is always one of sheer 
exhilaration. There was perhaps one modern painter whom 
George Moore placed above Manet. In that charming book 
“Modern Painting’’—one of the soundest books of art criti- 
cism of which our literature can boast—there occurs a 
celebrated passage of enthusiastic praise for our graceful, 
whimsical Whistler: “There is much in Velasquez that is 
stronger, but nothing in this world ever seemed to me so 
perfect as this picture.” ‘Thus he once wrote of Whistler’s 
‘Miss Alexander.” However, there is very little of Whistler 
in the art of Moore. It is always of Manet that I think— 
the Manet of “Le Repos,” that portrait of his sister-in-law 
Mme. Morisot, once in the Duret, now in the George Vander- 
bilt Collection. ‘The woman who reclines, with so delicious 
a sense of relaxation on her plum-colored sofa, does not care 
how she looks. We feel not only her fatigue, but her com- 
fort in repose. These physical sensations are expressed in 
the dead weight of the woman’s body in its ample white 
home dress that no one need see—“une petite confection de 
soixante-cing franes,” as Moore describes it. There is an 
intimacy, a plain speaking, a sense of sex, and a surprising 
sense of the beauty of modern truth-telling about this 
picture, the charm of which can be conveyed in no better 
way than by saying that it is like a pleasant page out of a 
novel by George Moore. 

But the Moore that Manet illustrates is only half of the 
man and less than half of the artist. It was Moore who said: 
“The two rhythms out of which the music of life is made 
are intimacy and adventure”; in other words the stirring 
influences of the near and far, of the known and the 
unknown, of realism and symbolism. Shelley’s name, 
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repeated over and over by George Moore in his boyhood, 
gave him a foretaste of the beauty of dreams and mysteries. 

In later life it was Edward Martyn who aroused the 
interest of George Moore in music. He it was also who 
made Moore homesick for Ireland. Impulsively the seeker 
of new sensations went to Dublin and associated himself with 
the literary renaissance then well under way. He caught 
the Yeats trick of speech and thought, and soon afterwards 
he wrote that “we are lonely in a foreign land because we 
are deprived of our past life. Here the past is all about us. 
We see it at evening glimmering among the hollows of the 
hills.” He lived in Dublin from 1901 to 1911. With his 
astonishing power of dramatic impersonation of types often 
the antithesis of his own, he accurately represented the view- 
point and transcribed the language of celibate Irish priests 
and ignorant Irish peasants, and applied his painter’s skill 
to the recording of impressions made upon him by the melan- 
choly Irish landscape blurred by white light and rain. All 
the while Italy and France called to him, but he pretended 
not to listen to their call. In a sketch from “The Untilled 
Field” entitled “The Way Back,” a young Irish sculptor, 
who is abandoning ascetic Ireland in despair, raves of 
Italy, the blue shadows of Perugia, the splendid pagan 
models always knocking at one’s door. In London this 
sculptor meets an Irish painter who has lived always in 
Paris, now on his way back to his native land—with intent to 
stay. The sculptor is amazed. “Your biographer,” he says, 
“will be perplexed to explain this Celtic episode. How did 
the idea come to you?” “How do ideas come to anyone?” 
is the reply of Mr. Moore’s spokesman. “A thought passes. 
A sudden feeling comes over you, and you are never the 
same again. Driving along the Dublin mountains, I met 
two women—and there was something wistful about them, 
something dear. I felt that I should like to live among these 
people again. There is a proverb in Irish which says that 
no man at all ever wanders far from his own grave-sod. You 
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tempt me with Italy, but you won’t be angry when I tell 
you that the Italian renaissance would not interest me half 
as much as what Paddy Dirkin and Father Pat will say to 
me on the road.” 

There is unquestionably an element of humor in the 
association of the plain-spoken George Moore with such 
mystics as Yeats, Martyn, and Russell. We can be for- 
given the thought that his return to Irish soil and his 
research into the Irish sagas were enjoyed somewhat in the 
way he would enjoy a masquerade—at best an adventure. 
The Celtic renaissance was sure to be a chapter of historical 
attractiveness. Having established an enviable reputation 
as the youngest of the realists, it was a temptation for Moore 
to appear suddenly as the oldest of the symbolists, to get into 
the picture of the earnest troupe of Irish poets, playwrights, 
and players. However, it would be unfair to grant Moore 
no sincerity in this new enthusiasm. Even if the emotion he 
felt was but a transient spell, the effect of an accident of 
moonlight on his mind, nevertheless it was, between the time 
of its coming and going, a thoroughly Celtic sort of emotion, 
and absolutely real to him. Perhaps, at the time, he was 
really surfeited with thoughts of modern women. “There are 
moments when one does not think of girls—are there not?” 
says Max Beerbohm in his parody on Moore. In such 
a moment, Moore’s thoughts wandered back to Ireland, 
to stray through haunted rooms of old castles or on the 
shores of lonely lakes. There is a little song by Moira 
O’Neill which voices the homesickness of an Irish girl work- 
ing in England. “Och Corymeela,” she cries in her 
longing; and through her dreams the home of her childhood 
looks like Heaven—“Sweet Corymeela and the same soft 
rain.’ Who knows—possibly even George Moore could 
have sung that song to himself at twilight, in the foreign 
twilight of his rooms in London. 

Perhaps the most mature and the most complete expres- 
sion of Moore’s many-sided personality is to be found in his 
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novel “The Lake.” And perhaps Father Oliver Gogarty 
is closer to Moore himself than one might at first suppose. 
If, at his most impressionable age, the novelist had fallen 
under the influence of mystic books and an environment sug- 
gestive of mystic melancholy his ardor for any new enthu- 
siasm might conceivably have persuaded him to consecrate 
himself to a life of meditation and self-sacrifice. But 
inevitably he would have met his Rose Leicester. Even in 
the loneliest parish in Ireland, her fresh beauty would have 
troubled his senses, her flowery influence would have dis- 
turbed his dreams, blowing in across his soul like a whiff of 
spring through the open windows of his library. The oppo- 
sition of the flesh and the spirit—this has been the theme of 
thinkers for ages immemorial. Seldom has this conflict been 
brought home to us with so intimate a knowledge of its 
poignant moods as in “The Lake.” 

The characterization of Rose Leicester is an amazing tour 
de force. Although we know her only in her letters, she 
is vividly real and exerts her subtle power even over the sus- 
picious reader. She is a blithe, remorseless pagan woman, 
but a pagan with a modern mind, like her creator, a nymph 
who has thrilled to the music of Wagner and put away faith 
with other childish things. Wise in her elemental woman’s 
instinct, she knows of the priest’s love for her long before he 
realizes it himself. Her letters are carefully calculated to 
awaken him slowly but surely to the truth of his own nature, 
to his own craving for the good things of this world. She 
writes to him of her travels, of her discovery of glorious new 
thoughts and emotions, and she has the cruelty to add: 
“When I write to you about my happiness I do not feel sure 
whether it will please you. But you must not feel that way. 
You must like to hear that I am making friends wherever I 
go, and you must become reconciled to the idea that I, who 
was a dissonance in Ireland, am become a part of the Eng- 
lish harmony. And it is such a pleasure to be in harmony 
with one’s surroundings—one’s work so interesting one goes 
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to it smiling along the street.” Later when she is sure of 
him, she writes with greater directness: “The book you send 
me—the Imitation by A. Kempis, I do not like, and I want 
you to put it by, to come abroad to see pictures in a beautiful 
country. We must not think entirely of our duties to others. 
We must think of our duties to ourselves. Nature has given 
you so many gifts. I wonder what will become of you.” 
Oliver Gogarty at last surrenders. In the shadows of dusk, 
the priest strips himself of all priestly garments and swims 
the lake to its opposite shore. While his devout parishioners 
are lamenting his death by drowning, he is on the deck of a 
steamer bound for New York, writing these lines: ‘There 
is a lake in every man’s heart, and every man must ungird 
his loins for the crossing.” 

I have an idea that the motive which impelled Moore to 
write “The Lake” was the desire to imagine himself in the 
cassock and conscience of a lonely priest, make-believing 
that he had remained in Ireland and responded to the spell 
of mystic Catholicism instead of going to sit at the feet of 
Zola and Manet in Paris. When in 1898 a friend gave him 
at Christmas a copy of the Bible he was amused and pleased. 
He found the book “a literature in itself” and a feast for 
any novelist. In his dedication of “The Brook Kerith” to 
the giver of that Bible, Moore declares that it has been his 
“constant companion and chief literary interest for the last 
eighteen years.” We have no reason to be skeptical. It is 
only another instance of an insatiable appetite for new 
experiences of the mind, and it reveals how consciously the 
novelist desired to show that every thought of every person 
that ever lived is regarded by him as well within the scope 
of his art’s potential analysis. For the last eighteen years 
we can imagine Moore wondering how he would have reacted 
to the great charm and inspiration of Jesus of Nazareth if 
he had lived near Galilee amid the ferment of that age. 
And so, in “The Brook Kerith” Joseph of Arimathea repre- 
sents the Moore that might have been. He reveals the 
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novelist’s restless curiosity about all that is going on and his 
desire to appear prominently in the front rank of any 
important new movement. 

Moore’s Joseph is a meditative dilettante whose sufficient 
wealth enables him to indulge his hobby of studying the con- 
flicting sects and philosophies and listening to the popular 
prophecies of the day. Very beautiful and characteristic 
of the author is the passage where Joseph, home again on 
Pilate’s business after fruitless wanderings in search of 
Jesus, learns from his skeptical but apprehensive father of 
a new prophet’s disturbing presence and meddlesome activi- 
ties around their lake. Their own fishermen, Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, have put down their nets and 
become his meek disciples. And there are many others, 
neglecting their work and telling of the coming kingdom, 
quarrelling over their shares in it on that day when the 
prophet returns from heaven in a chariot. Learning that the 
prophet is the Jesus of his dreams, Joseph turns pale and 
seeks to be alone in the garden. That night he meets Jesus 
and falls readily under the spell. Sitting on his bed in the 
moonlight the wonderful experience he has just been through 
is not yet past. Ecstasy returns with the thought of how 
the warbling waters at the lake’s edge, the faint odors, 
the bird’s song, the stars, and the words of Jesus had all 
seemed but one thing. “Whosoever admires the stars and 
the flowers finds God in his heart.” Out of the sensuous 
joy of a vivid remembrance is born to Joseph an ecstasy of 
religious devotion. 

To many devout minds the story of “The Brook Kerith” 
will afford a horrible example of wrong-hearted sacrilege. 
Instead of the beautiful testimony of the disciples we have 
a legend about Jesus, a shepherd exalted by extraordinary 
powers to the point of imagining himself the promised 
Messiah. Instead of the resurrection we have a story of 
Jesus taken down alive from the cross, removed by Joseph 
from the tomb to his own house and there nursed back to 
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health, of his confusion of mind and gradual return to 
memory, of his impulse to resume again his duties as shep- 
herd on the hills of his home. This impulse he obeys (his 
journey in the loving care of Joseph is exquisitely described) , 
but as time goes on he wishes to return to Jerusalem in 
order to confute the mistaken preachments of Paul; in order 
to renounce his former blasphemy of belief and harshness of 
teaching and to confess his humble humanity and his simple 
creed. In the end he is persuaded to let Paul’s good work 
go on. Moore does not ask us to believe his story. It is 
fiction not history. In spite of its elaborate and unwelcome 
iconoclasm there is in “The Brook Kerith” a wealth of art 
which we may enjoy while rejecting the hypothesis. As an 
extraordinary narrative in which a method of impressionistic 
description and colloquial dialogue is merged with the scrip- 
tural solemnity of style without seriously impairing the 
ancient glamour, the work must be recognized as a new 
achievement in fiction. Amazing are the powers Moore 
reveals of subtle adaptation. Long after I have forgotten 
the story I shall remember the style and the wonderful 
Syrian landscapes. And the reverence for spirituality which 
Moore at last reveals completes the development of an art 
which I have tried to trace from its beginning. 

When all is said and we have paid George Moore his due of 
appreciation as a superbly gifted artist, we can take pleas- 
ure in asserting that this same George Moore is not at all 
our conception of a great man. The superstructure of his 
art is fascinating in detail, and the general effect is one of 
allied strength and grace. But we are suspicious of the 
foundations. Even if the work is sound from the bottom up, 
the construction as substantial as the taste is subtle and sure, 
yet we feel a certain insecurity. We have seen the character 
of the soil on which the house is built, and we have had an 
impression of shifting sand. It is the fundamental weak- 
ness of Moore as a novelist that, for all his remarkable skill 
in concealing himself behind his characters and their various 
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points of view, he remains incurably self-conscious or sex- 
conscious, which is, in the last analysis, the same thing. He 
gets into the inner lives, the mental experiences of his men 
and women, but chiefly for the purpose of being the better 
able to appreciate and enjoy their physical characteristics. 
We often wonder whether Moore’s people do not think and 
feel, and sin and suffer, and even go through the processes 
of eating, drinking, and making love just to indulge the 
taste of their creator for watching the behavior of the human 
species. Perhaps we do his novels injustice—perhaps we 
re-read them thus in the reflected light of four voluminous 
volumes of autobiography. Yet we merely state the fact 
that when we hear the name—George Moore,—in spite of 
all his objective devotion to realistic art and the distin- 
guished literary portraits which he has produced thereby, it 
is of George Moore only that we think. 

And then he is, in the last analysis, not really passionate 
and personal, but cold. His heart never seems to have 
warmed with any profoundly felt sympathies and ideals; at 
least he has ever seemed to care less for sympathies and 
ideals than for their interpretation and expression. This 
personal limitation has not stood in the way of his resource- 
ful artistry and his subtle appreciations of many different 
phases of beauty. As a novelist, however, he is disqualified, 
by reason of this very detachment, from the supremely high 
place to which the technical distinction of his art would 
otherwise entitle him. 





BOOKS FOR TIRED EYES 
By ArtHur E. Bostwick 


HE most distinctive thing about a book is the possi- 

bility that someone may read it. Is this a truism? 
Evidently not; for the publishers, who print books, and the 
libraries, which store and distribute them, have never thought 
it worth their while to collect and record information bearing 
on this possibility. In the publisher’s or the bookseller’s 
advertising announcements, as well as on the catalogue- 
cards stored in the library’s trays, the reader may ascertain 
when and where the book was published, the number of 
pages, and whether it contains plates or maps; but not a 
word of the size or style of type in which it is printed. Yet 
on this depends the ability of the reader to use the book for 
the purpose for which it was intended. The old-fashioned 
reader was a mild-mannered gentleman. If he could not 
read his book because it was printed in outrageously small 
type, he laid it aside with a sigh, or used a magnifying lens, 
or persisted in his attempts with the naked eye until eye- 
strain, with its attendant maladies, was the result. Lately 
however, the libraries have been waking up, and their readers 
with them. The utilitarian side of the work is pushed to 
the front; and the reader is by no means disposed to accept 
what may be offered him, either in the content of the book or 
its physical make-up. The modern library must adapt itself 
to its users, and among other improvements must come 
an attempt to go as far as possible in making books 
physiologically readable. 

Unfortunately the library cannot control the output of 
books, and must limit itself to selection. An experiment in 
such selection is now in progress in the St. Louis Public 
Library. The visitor to that library will find in its Open 
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Shelf Room a section of shelving marked with the words 
“Books in large type.” To this section are directed all 
readers who have found it difficult or painful to read the 
ordinary printed page but who do not desire to wear magni- 
fying lenses. It has not been easy to fill these shelves, for 
books in large type are few, and hard to secure, despite the 
fact that artists, printers, and oculists have for years been 
discussing the proper size, form, and grouping of printed 
letters from their various standpoints. Perhaps it is time 
to urge a new view—that of the public librarian, anxious to 
please his clients and to present literature to them in that 
physical form which is most easily assimilable and least 
harmful. 

Tired eyes belong, for the most part, to those who have 
worked them hardest; that is, to readers who have entered 
upon middle age or have already passed through it. At 
this age we become conscious that the eye is a delicate instru- 
ment—a fact which, however familiar to us in theory, has 
previously been regarded with aloofness. Now it comes 
home to us. The length of a sitting, the quality, quantity, 
and incidence of the light, and above all, the arrangement 
of the printed page, become matters of vital importance to 
us. A book with small print, or letters illegibly grouped, 
or of unrecognizable shapes, becomes as impossible to us as 
if it were printed in the Chinese character. 

It is an unfortunate law of nature that injurious acts 
appear to us in their true light only after the harm is done. 
The burnt child dreads the fire after he has been burned— 
not before. So the fact that the middle-aged man cannot 
read small, or crooked, or badly grouped type means simply 
that the harmfulness of these things, which always existed 
for him, has cumulated throughout a long tale of years until 
it has obtruded itself upon him in the form of an inhibition. 
The books that are imperative for the tired eyes of middle 
age, are equally necessary for those of youth—did youth but 
know it. Curiously enough, we are accustomed to begin, in 
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teaching the young to read, with very legible type. When 
the eyes grow stronger, we begin to maltreat them. So it 
is, also, with the digestive organs, which we first coddle with 
pap, then treat awhile with pork and cocktails, and then, 
perforce, entertain with pap of the second and final period. 
What correspond, in the field of vision, to pork and cock- 
tails, are the vicious specimens of typography offered on all 
sides to readers—in books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspapers—typography that is slowly but surely ruining 
the eyesight of those that need it most. 

Hitherto, the public librarian has been more concerned 
with the minds and the morals of his clientele than with that 
physical organism without which neither mind nor morals 
would be of much use. It would be easy to pick out on the 
shelves of almost any public library books that are a physio- 
logical scandal, printed in type that it is an outrage to place 
before any self-respecting reader. I have seen copies of 
“Tom Jones” that I should be willing to burn, as did a 
puritanical British library-board of newspaper notoriety. 
My reasons, however, would be typographic, not moral, and 
I might want to add a few copies of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and “The Saint’s Everlasting Rest,” without 
prejudice to the authors’ share in those works, which I admire 
and respect. Perhaps it is too much to ask for complete 
typographical expurgation of our libraries. But, at least, 
readers with tired eyes who do not yet wear, or care to wear, 
corrective lenses, should be able to find, somewhere on the 
shelves, a collection of works in relatively harmless print— 
large and black, clear in outline, simple and distinctive in 
form, properly grouped and spaced. 

The various attempts to standardize type-sizes and to 
adopt a suitable notation for them have been limited hitherto 
to the sizes of the type-body and bear only indirectly on the 
size of the actual letter. More or less arbitrary names— 
such as minion, bourgeois, brevier, and nonpareil,—were 
formerly used; but what is called the point-system is now 
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practically universal, although its unit, the “point,” is not 
everywhere the same.* Roughly speaking, a point is one- 
seventy-second of an inch, so that in three-point type, for 
example, the thickness of the type-body, from the top to the 
bottom of the letter on its face, is one-twenty-fourth of an 
inch. But on this type-body the face may be large or 
small—although of course, it cannot be larger than the 
body,—and the size of the letters called by precisely the same 
name in the point notation may vary within pretty wide 
limits. There is no accepted notation for the size of the 
letters themselves, and this fact tells, more eloquently than 
words, that the present sizes of type are standardized and 
defined for compositors only, not for readers, and still less 
for scientific students of the effect upon the readers’ eyes 
of different arrangements of the printed page. 

What seems to have been the first attempt to define sizes 
of type suitable for school grades was made fifteen years 
ago by Mr. Edward R. Shaw in his “School Hygiene”; he 
advocates sizes from eighteen-point in the first year to twelve- 
point for the fourth. “Principals, teachers, and school 
superintendents,” he says, “should possess a millimetre 
measure and a magnifying glass, and should subject every 
book presented for their examination to a test to determine 
whether the size of the letters and the width of the leading 
are of such dimensions as will not prove injurious to the eyes 
of children.” To this list, librarians might be well added— 
not to speak of authors, editors, and publishers. In a 
subsequent part of his chapter on “Eyesight and Hearing,” 
from which the above sentence is quoted, appears a test of 
illumination suggested by “The Medical Record” of Stras- 
burg, which may serve as a “horrid example” in some such 
way as did the drunken brother who accompanied the 
temperance lecturer. According to this authority, if a pupil 
is unable to read diamond type—four-and-one-half-point— 

* The type used in the articles of Tue Yate Review is twelve-point. 
The type in the book reviews and in this note is ten-point. 
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“at twelve-inch distance and without strain,” the illumina- 
tion is dangerously low. The adult who tries the experiment 
will be inclined to conclude that whatever the illumination, 
the proper place for the man who uses diamond type for any 
purpose is the penitentiary. 

The literature upon this general subject, such as it is, is 
concerned largely with its relations with school hygiene. 
We are bound to give our children a fair start in life, in 
conditions of vision as well as in other respects, even if we 
are careless about ourselves. The topic of “Conservation 
of Vision,” in which, however, type-size played but a small 
part, was given special attention at the Fourth International 
Congress of School Hygiene, held in Buffalo in 1913. 
Investigations on the subject, so far as they affect the child 
in school, are well summed up in the last chapter of Hluey’s 
“Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading.” In general, the 
consensus of opinion of investigators seems to be that the 
most legible type is that between eleven-point and fourteen- 
point. Opinion regarding space between lines, due to 
“leading,” is not quite so harmonious. Some authorities 
think that it is better to increase the size of the letters; and 
Huey asserts that an attempt to improve unduly small type 
by making wide spaces between lines is a mistake. 

As to the relative legibility of different type-faces, one 
of the most exhaustive investigations was that made at Clark 
University by Miss Barbara E. Roethlin, whose results were 
published in 1912. This study considers questions of form, 
style, and grouping, independently of mere size; and 
the conclusion is that legibility is a product of six factors, 
of which size is one, the others being form, heaviness of 
face, width of the margin around the letter, position in the 
letter-group, and shape and size of adjoining letters. For 
“tired eyes” the size factor would appear of overwhelming 
importance except where the other elements make the page 
fantastically illegible. In Miss Roethlin’s tables, based upon 
a combination of the factors mentioned above, the maximum 
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of legibility almost always coincides with that of size. These 
experiments seem to have influenced printers, whose organi- 
zation in Boston has appointed a committee to urge upon 
the Carnegie Institution the establishment of a depart- 
ment of research to make scientific tests of printing-types 
in regard to the comparative legibility and the possibility 
of improving some of their forms. Their effort, so far, has 
met with no success; but the funds at the disposal of this 
body could surely be put to no better use. 

With regard to the improvement of legibility by alteration 
of form, it has been recognized by experiments from the out- 
set that the letters of our alphabet, especially the small, or 
“lower-case” letters, are not equally legible. Many pro- 
posals for modifying or changing them have been made, 
some of them odd or repugnant. It has been suggested, for 
instance, that the Greek lambda (A) be substituted for our J, 
which in its present form is easily confused with the dotted 
i. Other pairs of letters (w and n, o and e, for example) are 
differentiated with difficulty. The privilege of modifying 
alphabetic form is one that has been frequently exercised. 
The origin of the German alphabet and our own, for instance, 
is the same, and no lower-case letters in any form date further 
back than the Middle Ages. There could be no well-founded 
objection to any change, in the interests of legibility, that is 
not so far-reaching as to make the whole alphabet look 
foreign and unfamiliar. It may be queried, however, whether 
the lower-case alphabet had not better be reformed by 
abolishing it altogether. There would appear to be no good 
reason for using two alphabets, now one and now the other, 
according to arbitrary rules, difficult to learn and hard to 
remember. That the general legibility of books would bene- 
fit by doing away with this mediaeval excrescence appears 
to admit of no doubt, although the proposal may seem 
somewhat startling to the general reader. 

In 1911, a committee was appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science “to inquire into the 
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influence of school-books upon eyesight.” This committee’s 
report dwells on the fact that the child’s eye is still in process 
of development and needs larger type than the fully devel- 
oped eye of the adult. In making its recommendation for 
the standardization of school-book type, which it considers 
the solution of the difficulty, the committee emphasizes the 
fact that forms and sizes most legible for isolated letters are 
not necessarily so for the groups that need to be quickly 
recognized by the trained reader. It dwells upon the impor- 
tance of unglazed paper, flexible sewing, clear, bold illus- 
trations, black ink, and true alignment. Condensed or 
compressed letters are condemned, as are long serifs and hair 
strokes. On the other hand, very heavy-faced type is almost 
as objectionable as that with the fine lines, the ideal being 
a proper balancing of whites and blacks in each letter and 
group. The size of the type face, as we might expect, is 
pronounced by the committee “the most important factor 
in the influence of books upon vision”; it describes its 
recommended sizes in millimetres—a refinement which, for 
the purposes of this article, need not be insisted upon. 
Briefly, the sizes run from thirty-point, for seven-year-old 
children, to ten-point or eleven-point, for persons more than 
twelve years old. Except as an inference from this last 
recommendation, the committee, of course, does not exceed 
its province by treating of type-sizes for adults; yet it 
would seem that it considers ten-point as the smallest size 
fit for anyone, however good his sight. This would bar 
much of our existing reading matter. 

A writer whose efforts in behalf of sane typography have 
had practical results is Professor Koopman, librarian of 
Brown University, whose plea has been addressed chiefly 
to printers. Professor Koopman dwells particularly on the 
influence of short lines on legibility. The eye must jump 
from the end of each line back to the beginning of the next, 
and this jump is shorter and less fatiguing with the shorter 
line, though it must be oftener performed. Owing largely 
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to his demonstration, “The Printing Art,” a trade maga- 
zine published in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has changed 
its make-up from a one-column to a two-column page. It 
should be noted, however, that a uniform, standard length of 
line is even more to be desired than a short one. When the 
eye has become accustomed to one length for its linear leaps, 
these leaps can be performed with relative ease and can be 
taken care of subconsciously. When the lengths vary 
capriciously from one book, or magazine, to another, or 
even from one page to another, as they so often do, the effort 
to get accustomed to the new length is more tiring than we 
realize. Probably this factor, next to the size of type, is 
most effective in tiring the middle-aged eye, and in keeping 
it tired. The opinion may be ventured that the reason for 
our continued toleration of the small type used in the daily 
newspapers is that their columns are narrow, and still more, 
that these are everywhere of practically uniform width. 

The indifference of publishers to the important feature 
of the physical make-up of books appears from the fact that 
in not a single case is it included among the descriptive items 
in their catalogue entries. Libraries are in precisely the 
same class of offenders. A reader or a possible purchaser 
of books is supposed to be interested in the fact that a book 
is published in Boston, has four hundred and thirty-two 
pages, and is illustrated, but not at all in its legibility. 
Neither publishers nor libraries have any way of getting 
information on the subject, except by going to the books 
themselves. Occasionally a remainder-catalogue, contain- 
ing bargains whose charms it is desired to set forth with 
unusual detail, states that a certain book is in “large type,” 
or even in “fine, large type,” but these words are nowhere 
defined, and the purchaser cannot depend on their accuracy. 
An edition of Scott, recently advertised extensively as in 
“large, clear type,” proved on examination to be printed in 
ten-point. 

In gathering the large-type collection for the St. Louis 
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Library fourteen-point was decided upon as the standard, 
which means, of course, types with a face somewhere between 
the smallest size that is usually found on a fourteen-point 
body, even if actually on a smaller body, and the largest 
that this can carry, even if on a larger body. The latter is 
unusually large, but it would not do to place the standard 
below fourteen-point, because that would lower the minimum, 
which is none too large as it is. The first effort was to col- 
lect such large-type books, already in the library, as would 
be likely to interest the general reader. In the collection 
of nearly 400,000 volumes, it was found by diligent search 
that only 150 would answer this description. Most octavo 
volumes of travel are in large type, but only a selected num- 
ber of these was placed in the collection, to avoid overloading 
it with this particular class. This statement applies also to 
some other classes, and to certain types of books, such as 
some government reports and some scientific monographs, 
which have no representatives in the group. The next step 
was to supplement the collection by purchase. All available 
publishers’ catalogues were examined, but after a period of 
twelve months it was found possible to spend only $65.00 
in the purchase of 120 additional books. A circular letter 
was then sent to ninety-two publishers, explaining the pur- 
pose of the collection and asking for information regarding 
books in fourteen-point type, or larger, issued by them. To 
these there were received sixty-three answers. In twenty- 
nine instances, no books in type of this size were issued by the 
recipients of the circulars. In six cases, the answer included 
brief lists of from two to twelve titles of large-type books; 
and in several other cases, the publishers stated that the labor 
of ascertaining which of their publications are in large type 
would be prohibitive, as it would involve actual inspection of 
each and every volume on their lists. In two instances, how- 
ever, after a second letter, explaining further the aims of the 
collection, publishers promised to undertake the work. The 
final result has been that the Library now has over four 
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hundred volumes in the collection. This is surely not an 
imposing number, but it appears to represent the available 
resources of a country in which 1,000 publishers are annually 
issuing 11,000 volumes—to say nothing of the British and 
Continental output. In the list of the collection and in the 
entries, the size of the type, the leading, and the size of the 
book itself are to be distinctly stated. The last-mentioned 
item is necessary because the use of large type sometimes 
involves a heavy volume, awkward to hold in the hand. 

The collection for adults in the St. Louis Library, as it 
now exists, may be divided into the following classes, accord- 
ing to the reasons that seem to have prompted the use of 
large type: 


1. Large books printed on a somewhat generous scale 
and intended to sell at a high price, the size of the type being 
merely incidental to this plan. These include books of 
travel, history, or biography in several volumes, somewhat 
high-priced sets of standard authors, and books intended 
for gifts. 

2. Books containing so little material that large type, 
thick paper, and wide margins were necessary to make a 
volume easy to handle and use. These include many short 
stories of magazine length, which for some inscrutable reason 
are now often issued in separate form. 

8. Books printed in large type for aesthetic reasons. 
These are few, beauty and artistic form being apparently 
linked in some way with illegibility by many printers, no 
matter what the size of the type-face. 


The large-type collection is used, not only by elderly 
persons, but also in greater number by young persons whose 
oculists have forbidden them to read fine print, or who do 
not desire to wear glasses. The absence of a wide range 
in the collection drives others away to books thai are, doubt- 
less, in many cases bad for their eyes. Some books that have 
not been popular in the general collection have done well 
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here, while old favorites have not been taken out. Such 
facts as these mean little with so limited a collection. Until 
readers awake to the dangers of small print and the comfort 
of large type there will not be sufficient pressure on our 
publishers to induce them to put forth more books suitable 
for tired eyes. It is probably too much to expect that the 
trade itself will try to push literature whose printed form 
obeys the rules of ocular hygiene. All that we can reason- 
ably ask is that type-size shall be reported on in catalogues, 
so that those who want books in large type may know what 
is obtainable and where to go for it. 

It has often been noted that physicians are the only class 
of professional men whose activities, if properly carried on, 
tend directly to make the profession unnecessary. Medicine 
tends more and more to be preventive rather than curative. 
We must therefore look to the oculists to take the first steps 
towards lessening the number of their prospective patients 
by inculcating rational notions about the effects of the 
printed page on the eye. Teachers, librarians, parents, the 


press—all can do their part. And when a demand for 
larger print has thus been created the trade will respond. 
Meanwhile, libraries should be unremitting in their efforts 
to ascertain what material in large type already exists, to 
collect it, and to call attention to it in every legitimate way. 





THERE’S PIPPINS AND CHEESE TO COME 
By Cuartes S. Brooxs 


N my noonday quest for food, if the day be fine, it is my 
habit to shun the nearer places of refreshment. I take the 
air and stretch myself. Like Eve’s serpent I go upright for 
a bit. Yet if time presses, there may be had next door a 
not unsavory stowage. A drinking bar is nearest to the 
street where its polished brasses catch the eye. It holds a 
gilded mirror to such red-faced nature as consorts within. 
Yet you pass the bar and come upon a range of tables at 
the rear. 

Now, if you yield to the habits of the place you order a 
rump of meat. Gravy lies about it like a moat around a 
castle, and if there be in you the zest for encounter, you 
attack it above these murky waters. “This castle hath a 
pleasant seat,” you cry, and charge upon it with pike 
advanced. But if your appetite be one to peck and mince, 
the whiffs that breathe upon the place come unwelcome to 
your nostrils. Inno wise are they like the sweet South upon 
your senses. There is even a suspicion in you—such is your 
distemper—that it is too much a witch’s cauldron in the 
kitchen, “eye of newt and toe of frog,” and you spy and poke 
upon your food. Bus boys bear off the crockery as though 
they were apprenticed to a juggler and were only at the begin- 
ning of their art. Waiters bawl strange messages to the 
cook. It’s a tongue unguessed by learning, yet sharp and 
potent. Also, there comes a riot from the kitchen, and steam 
issues from the door as though the devil himself were a 
partner and conducted here an upper branch. Like the man 
in the old comedy, your belly may still ring dinner, but the 
tinkle is faint. Such being your state, you choose a daintier 
place to eat. 

24 
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Having now set upon a longer journey—the day being fine 
and the sidewalks thronged—you pass by a restaurant that 
is but a few doors up the street. A fellow in a white coat 
flops pancakes in the window. But even though the pancake 
does a double somersault and there are twenty curious noses 
pressed against the glass, still you keep your course up town. 

Nor are you led off because a near-by stairway beckons you 
to a Chinese restaurant up above. A golden dragon swings 
over the door. Its race has fallen since its fire-breathing 
grandsire guarded the fruits of the Hesperides. Are not 
‘“soys” and “chou meins” and other such treasures of the East 
laid out above? And yet the dragon dozes at its post like a 
sleepy dog. No flame leaps up its gullet. The swish of its 
tail is stilled. If it wag at all, it’s but in friendship or 
because a gust of wind has stirred it from its dreams. 

I have wondered why Chinese restaurants are generally on 
the second story. A casual inquiry attests it. I know of 
one, it is true, on the ground level, yet here I suspect a special 
economy. The place had formerly been a German restau- 
rant, with Teuton scrolls, “Ich Dien,” and heraldries on its 
walls. A frugal brush changed the decoration. From the 
heart of a Prussian blazonry, there flares on you in Chinese 
yellow a recommendation to try “Our Chicken Chop Soy.” 
The quartering of the House of Hohenzollern wears a baldric 
in praise of “Subgum Noodle Warmein,” which it seems they 
cook to an unusual delicacy. Even a wall painting of Rip 
Van Winkle bowling at ten pins in the mountains is now set 
off with a pig-tail. But the chairs were Dutch and remain 
as such. Generally, however, Chinese restaurants are on the 
second story. Probably there is a ritual from the ancient 
days of Ming Ti that Chinamen when they eat shall sit as 
near as possible to the sacred moon. 

But hold a bit! In your haste up town to find a place to 
eat, you are missing some of the finer sights upon the way. 
In these windows that you pass, the merchants have set their 
choicest wares. If there be any commodity of softer gloss 
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than common, or one shinier to the eye—so that your poverty 
frets you—it is displayed here. In the window of the haber- 
dasher, shirts—mere torsos with not a leg below or head 
above—yet disport themselves in gay neckwear. Despite 
their dismemberment they are tricked to the latest turn of 
fashion. Can vanity survive such general amputation? 
Then there is hope for immortality. 

But by what sad chance have these blithe fellows been 
disjointed? If a gloomy mood prevail in you—as might 
come from a bad turn of the market—you'll fancy that the 
evil daughter of Herodias still lives around the corner, and 
that she has set out her victims to the general view. If there 
come a hurdy-gurdy on the street and you cock your ear to 
the tune of it, you may still hear the dancing measure of her 
wicked feet. Or it is possible that these are the kindred of 
Holofernes and that they have supped guiltily in their tents 
with a sisterhood of Judiths. 

Or we may conceive—our thoughts running now to food— 
that these gamesome creatures of the haberdasher had dressed 
themselves for a more recent banquet. Their black-tailed 
coats and glossy shirts attest a rare occasion. It was in holi- 
day mood, when they were fresh-combed and perked in their 
best, that they were cut off from life. It would appear that 
Jack Ketch the headsman got them when they were rubbed 
and shining for the feast. We'll not squint upon his writ. 
It is enough that they were apprehended for some rascality. 
When he came thumping on his dreadful summons, here they 
were already set, fopped from shoes to head in the newest 
whim. Spoon in hand and bib across their knees—lest they 
fleck their careful fronts—they waited for the anchovy to 
come. And on a sudden they were cut off from life, unfit, 
unseasoned for the passage. Like the elder Hamlet’s 
brother, they were engaged upon an act that had no relish of 
salvation in it. You may remember the lamentable child 
somewhere in Dickens, who because of an abrupt and dis- 
tressing accident, had a sandwich in its hand but no mouth to 
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put itin. Or perhaps you recall the cook of the Nancy Bell 
and his grievous end. The poor fellow was stewed in his own 
stew-pot. It was the Elderly Naval Man, you recall—the 
two of them being the ship’s sole survivors on the deserted 
island, and both of them lean with hunger—it was the 
Elderly Naval Man (the villain of the piece) who “ups with 
his heels, and smothers his squeals in the scum of the boiling 
broth.” 

And yet by looking on these torsos of the haberdasher, one 
is not brought to thoughts of sad mortality. Their joy is so 
exultant. And all the things that they hold dear—canes, 
gloves, silk hats, and the newer garments on which fashion 
makes its twaddle—are within reach of their armless sleeves. 
Had they fingers they would be smoothing themselves before 
the glass. Their unbodied heads, wherever they may be, are 
still smiling on the world, despite their divorcement. Their 
tongues are still ready with a jest, their lips still parted for 
the anchovy to come. 

A few days since, as I was thinking—for so I am pleased 
to call my muddy stirrings—what manner of essay I might 
write and how best to sort and lay out the rummage, it hap- 
pened pat to my needs that I received from a friend a book 
entitled “The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby Knight 
Opened.” Now, before it came I had got so far as to select 
a title. Indeed, I had written the title on seven different 
sheets of paper, each time in the hope that by the run of the 
words I might leap upon some further thought. By riding 
on a flood of words, I’ve found, one can sometimes scrape 
across the shallows to a better depth. Seven times I failed 
and in the end the sheets went into the waste basket, possibly 
to the confusion of Annie our cook, who may have mistaken 
them for a reiterated admonishment towards the governance 
of her kitchen—at the least, a hint of my desires and appetite 
for cheese and pippins, 

“The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby Opened” is a cook book. 
It is due you to know this at once, otherwise your thoughts— 
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if your nature be vagrant—would drift towards family skele- 
tons. Or maybe the domestic traits prevail and you would 
think of dress-clothes hanging in camphorated bags and a 
row of winter boots upon a shelf. 

I am disqualified to pass upon the merits of a cook book, 
for the reason that I have little discrimination in food. It is 
not that I am totally indifferent to what lies on the platter. 
Indeed, I have more than a tribal aversion to pork in general, 
while, on the other hand, I quicken joyfully when noodles are 
interspersed with bacon. I have a tooth for sweets, too, 
although I hold it unmanly and deny it as I can. I am told 
also—although I resent it—that my eye lights up on the 
appearance of a tray of French pastry. I admit gladly, 
however, my love of onions, whether they come hissing from 
the skillet, or lie in their first tender whiteness. They are at 
their best, maybe, when they are placed on bread and are 
eaten largely at midnight after society has done its worst. 

A fine dinner is lost within me. A quail is but an inferior 
chicken—a poor relation outside the exclusive hennery. 
Terrapin sits low in my regard, even though it has wallowed 
in the most aristocratic marsh. Through such dinners I hack 
and saw my way without even gaining a memory of my 
progress. If asked the courses, I balk after the recital of the 
soup. Indeed, I am so forgetful of food, even when I dine 
at home, that I can well believe that Adam when he was 
questioned about the apple was in real confusion. He had 
or he had not. It was mixed with the pomegranate or the 
quince that Eve had sliced and cooked on the day before. 

A dinner at its best should be brought to a single focus. 
There should be one dish to dominate the cloth, a single bulk 
to which all other dishes should be subordinate. If there be 
turkey, it should mount from a central platter. Its protrud- 
ing legs should out-top the candles. All other foods should 
be, as it were, privates in Caesar’s army. They should do no 
more than flank the pageant. Nor should the pantry hold too 
many secrets. Within reason, everything should be set out 
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at once, or at least a gossip of its coming should run before. 
Otherwise, if the stew is savory, how shall one reserve a cor- 
ner for the custard? One must partition himself justly— 
else, by an over-stowage at the end, one may list and sink. 

I am partial to picnics—the spreading of the cloth in the 
woods or beside a stream—although I am not avid for sand- 
wiches unless hunger press me. Rather, let there be a skillet 
in the company and let a fire be started. Nor need a picnic 
consume the day. In summer it requires but the late after- 
noon, with such borrowing of the night as is necessary for the 
journey home. You leave the street car, clanking with your 
bundles like an itinerant tinman. You follow a stream, 
which on these lower stretches, it is sad to say, is already 
infected with the vices of the city. Like many a country- 
man who has come to town, it has fallen to dissipation. It 
shows the marks of the bottle. Further up, its course is 
cleaner. You cross it in the mud. Was it not Christian 
who fell into the bog because of the burden on his back? 
Then you climb a villainously long hill and pop out upon an 
open platform above the city. 

The height commands a prospect to the west. Below is 
the smoke of a thousand suppers. Up from the city there 
comes the hum of life, now somewhat fallen with the traffic 
of the day—as though Nature already practised the tune for 
sending later her creatures off to sleep. You light a fire. 
The baskets disgorge their secrets. Ants and other levia- 
thans think evidently that a circus has come or that bears 
are in the town. The chops and bacon achieve their appointed 
destiny. You throw the last bone across your shoulder. It 
slips and rattles to the river. The sun sets. Night like an 
ancient dame puts on her jewels: 


And now that I have climbed and won this height, 
I must tread downward through the sloping shade 
And travel the bewildered tracks till night. 

Yet for this hour I still may here be stayed 

And see the gold air and the silver fade 

And the last bird fly into the last light. 
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By these confessions you will see how unfit I am to com- 
ment on the old cook book of Sir Kenelm Digby. Yet it lies 
before me. It may have escaped your memory in the din of 
other things, that in the time when Oliver Cromwell still 
walked the earth, there lived in England a man by the name 
of Kenelm Digby, who was renowned in astrology and 
alchemy, piracy, wit, philosophy, and fashion. It appears 
that wherever learning wagged its bulbous head, Sir Kenelm 
was of the company. It appears, also, that wherever the 
mahogany did most groan, wherever the possets were spiced 
most delicately to the nose, there too did Sir Kenelm bib and 
tuck himself. With profundity, as though he sucked wisdom 
from its lowest depth, he would spout forth on the transmuta- 
tion of the baser metals or would toss you a phrase from 
Paracelsus. Or with long instructive finger he would disser- 
tate on the celestial universe. One would have thought that 
he had stood by on the making of it and that his judgment 
had prevailed in the larger problems. Yet he did not neglect 
his trencher. 

And now as time went on, the richness of the food did 
somewhat dominate his person. The girth of his wisdom 
grew no less, but his body fattened. In a word, the good 
gentleman’s palate came to vie with his intellect. Less often 
was he engaged upon some dark saying of Isidore of Seville. 
Rather, even if his favorite topic astrology were uppermost 
about the table, his eye would travel to the pantry on every 
change of dishes. His fingers, too, came to curl most deli- 
cately on his fork. He used it like an epicure, poking his 
viands apart for sharpest scrutiny. His nod upon a compote 
was much esteemed. 

Now mark his further decline. On an occasion—surely 
the old rascal’s head is turned—he would be found in private 
talk with his hostess, the Lady of Middlesex, or with the 
Countess of Monmouth, not as you might expect, on the 
properties of fire or on the mortal diseases of man, but—on 
subjects quite removed. Society, we may be sure, began to 
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whisper of these snug parleys in the arbor after dinner, 
these shadowed mumblings on the balcony when the moon 
was up—and Lady Digby, whose own reputation was not of 
the best, stiffened into watchfulness. It was when they took 
leave that she saw the Countess slip a note into her lord’s 
fingers. Her jealousy broke out. “Viper!” She spat the 
words and seized her husband’s wrist. Of course the note 
was read. It proved, however, that Sir Kenelm was inno- 
cent of all mischief. To the disappointment of the gossips, 
who were tuned to a spicier anticipation, the note was no 
more than a recipe of the manner that the Countess was used 
to mix her syllabub, with instruction that it was the “rose- 
mary a little bruised and the limon-peal that did quicken the 
taste.” Advice, also, followed in the postscript on the mak- 
ing of tea, with counsel that “the boiling water should remain 
upon it just so long as one might say a miserere.” A mutual 
innocence being now established, the Lady Digby did by way 
of apology peck the Countess on the cheek. 

Sir Kenelm died in 1665, full of years. In that day his 
fame rested chiefly on his books in physic and chirurgery. 
His most enduring work, maybe, was still to be published— 
“The Closet Opened.” 

It was two years after his death that his son came upon a 
bundle of his father’s papers that had hitherto been over- 
looked. I fancy that he went spying in the attic on a rainy 
day. In the darkest corner, behind the rocking horse—if 
such devices were known in those distant days—he came upon 
a trunk of his father’s papers. “Od’s fish,” said Sir Kenelm’s 
son, “here’s a box of manuscripts. It is like that they per- 
tain to alchemy or chirurgery.” He pulled out a bundle and 
held it to the light—such light as came through the cobwebs 
of the ancient windows. “Here be strange matters,” he 
exclaimed. Then he read aloud: “My Lord of Bristol’s 
Scotch collops are thus made. Take a leg of fine sweet mut- 
ton, that to make it tender, is kept as long as possible may be 
without stinking. In winter seven or eight days”—‘“Ho! 
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Ho!” cried Sir Kenelm’s son. “This is not alchemy!” He 
drew out another parchment and read again: “My Lord of 
Carlile’s sack posset, how it’s made. Take a pottle of cream 
and boil in it a little whole cinnamon and three or four flakes 
of mace. Boil it until it simpreth and bubbleth.” 

By this time, as you may well imagine, Sir Kenelm’s son 
was wrought to an excitement. It is likely that he inherited 
his father’s palate and that the juices of his appetite were 
stirred. Seizing an armful of the papers, he leaped down 
the attic steps, three at a time. His lady mother thrust a 
curled and papered head from her door and asked whether 
the chimney were afire, but he did not heed her. The cook 
was waddling in her pattens. He cried to her to throw wood 
upon the fire. 

That night the Digby household was served a delicacy, 
red herrings broiled in the fashion of my Lord d’Aubigny, 
“short and crisp and laid upon a sallet.” Also, there was a 
wheaten flommery as it was made in the West Country—for 
the cook chose quite at random—and a slip-coat cheese as 
Master Phillips did proportion it. Also, against the colic, 
which was ravishing the country, the cook prepared a me- 
theglin as Lady Stuart did mix it—‘nettles, fennel, and 
grumel seeds, of each two ounces being small-cut and mixed 
with honey and boiled together.” It is on record that the 
Lady Digby smiled for the first time since her lord had died. 

The following morning, Sir Kenelm’s son posted to Lon- 
don bearing the recipes, with a pistol in the pocket of his 
great coat against the crossing of Hounslow Heath. He 
went to a printer at the Star in Little Britain whose name 
was H. Brome. 

Shortly the book appeared. It was the son who wrote the 
preface: “There needs no Rhetoricating Floscules to set it 
off. The Authour, as is well known, having been a Person of 
Eminency for his Learning, and of Exquisite Curiosity in 
his Researches, Even that Incomparable Sir Kenelme Digbie 
Knight, Fellow of the Royal Society and Chancellour to the 
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Queen Mother, (Et omen in Nomine) His name does 
sufficiently Auspicate the Work.” The sale of the book is 
not recorded. It is supposed that the Lady Middlesex, so 
many of whose recipes had been used, directed that her chair 
be carried to the shop where the book was for sale and that 
she bought largely of it. The Countess of Dorset bought a 
copy and spelled it out word for word to her cook. As for 
the Lady Monmouth, she bought not a single copy, which 
neglect on coming to the Digbys aroused a coolness. 

To this day it is likely that a last auspicated volume still 
sits on its shelf with the spice jars in some English country 
kitchen and that a worn and toothless cook still thumbs its 
leaves. If the guests about the table be of an antique mind, 
still will they pledge one another with its honeyed drinks, still 
will they pipe and whistle of its virtues, still will they— 

“EAT’—A flaring sign hangs above the sidewalk. By 
this time, in our noonday search for food, we have come into 
the thick of the restaurants. In the jungle of the city, here is 
the feeding place. Here come the growling bipeds for such 
bones and messes as are thrown them. 

The waiter thrusts a card beneath my nose. “Nice leg of 
lamb, sir?’ I waved him off. “Hold a bit!” I cried. 
“You'll fetch me a capon in white broth as my Lady Mon- 
mouth broileth hers. Put plentiful sack in it and boil it until 
it simpreth!” The waiter scratched his head. “The chicken 
pie is good,” he said. “It’s our Wednesday dish.” “Var- 
let!’ I eried—then softened. “Let it be the chicken pie. 
But if the cook knoweth the manner that Lord Carlile does 
mix and pepper it, let that manner be followed to the smallest 
fraction of a pinch!” 





THE NEW POETRY 
By JouHN ERSKINE 


T is easy to see why the “New Poetry” should at first 

excite violent attack and also inspire indignant defense. 
Many of the new poems do look at first a bit outrageous, 
especially to old-fashioned readers who have not read widely 
in old-fashioned literature. If we have forgotten or have 
never seen Macpherson’s “Ossian” or the prophetic rap- 
tures of William Blake, we shall get the full flavor of 
novelty in these irregular lines, saved to the eye as verse by 
the essential capitals, and saved to the ear by nothing at 
all. If we have never been on familiar terms with Tenny- 
son’s English idylls, such as “Dora” or “Walking to the 
Mail,’ we may think we have discovered a new art of flat- 
ness in blank verse which is like nothing so much as prose 
printed ten syllables at a stretch—good, chatty, domestic 
prose. Or if we have never felt the enchantment of 
Baudelaire’s prose or Coleridge’s, we may wrinkle our 
brows over a page of solid type protruding polyphonic 
cadences here and there. But a reader who knows the 
history of poetic experiment in English literature, even 
if he is ignorant of other languages, will find in the 
new poetry nothing that is really new, and nothing 
that need be condemned on theoretical grounds. For he 
will have observed long ago that metre and rhyme are but 
accompaniments of poetry, and not poetry itself, which is an 
effect of beauty, never to be confounded with rhetorical 
inventions, and which is produced by different races in dif- 
ferent ways, according to their tastes, and in different ways 
by the same race at different times. This effect of beauty, 
which is what we have.in mind when we say that verse is or 
is not poetic, is not altogether likely to make itself. felt 
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through metres or rhythms which are strange to us; yet we 
are not for that reason justified in refusing to master French 
or Greek prosody, nor is the contemporary poet necessarily 
foolish if he invites us to find poetry in his revival of old 
experiments in verse. 

These reflections seem obvious, but emphasis upon them 
suggests itself as remedy for the kind of attack current just 
now on imagism and free verse. To be annoyed at the new 
poetry because it shows a growing indifference to rhyme, is 
to take a partisan stand on what has long been an open 
question—whether rhyme in English verse is a handicap or 
a blessing. Similarly, to complain that the imagists might 
as well print their work frankly in prose, since only the 
capitals tell us it is verse, is to lay ourselves open to the 
question whether we could distinguish Milton’s verse from 
his best prose, if the capitals did not give us the hint. Eng- 
lish verse rhythms in the hands of the masters have been so 
free (I except Pope), that the line between them and prose 
rhythms has never been successfully drawn; it is often dif- 
ficult, therefore, to distinguish, save by capitals, between the 
poetry a man writes in verse and the poetry the same man 
writes in prose. This fact the imagists have grasped, and 
they seem to realize that it is important, but just what use 
to make of it perhaps they do not altogether see. Obviously, 
if verse rhythm in English is already so free, it is unneces- 

,sary to justify free verse by pointing to its “unrhymed 
cadence,” whatever that may mean; and it is sheer nonsense 
to justify this new appreciation of an ancient freedom by 
hinting that the freedom never existed before. On the other 
hand, the critics of imagism often forget entirely the princi- 
ple which the imagists only misapply. A troubled scholar 
has been at pains to show that imbedded innocently in Mere- 
dith’s novels are many sentences which, printed as free verse, 
turn out to be admirable imagist poems. But what has he 
proved? Only what he knew before, and what a glance 
at Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” would have recalled to 
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him, that great prose, like great verse, often contains great 
poetry. 

The suspicions aroused among the sensitive by the sup- 
posed newness of the new poetry, have been aggravated by 
the stream of energetic but reckless self-explanation which 
has flowed from certain of the imagists. Had the new poets 
simply written poems, with no campaign speeches in the 
interest of their own immortality, it might have been easier 
to realize that we are going through one of those periodic 
and quite normal overhaulings of poetic method by which 
any literature keeps itself vital. Every little while it will 
always occur to the thoughtful that poetry is going a little 
dead, that somehow a fresh relation must be established 
between it and life. If this conviction comes to a genius, 
the results are likely to be for the great benefit of poetry, 
but whatever the results the conviction is a sign of health 
in those who feel it; for it is impossible that art should be 
too vitally related to experience. These contemporaries, 
then, of whom we speak in a loose way as the new poets, 
are trying to restore vitality and reality to the technique 
of verse-writing. The most settled of old-fashioned critics, 
no matter what he thinks of imagism, would probably agree 
that few poems in the last twenty-five years have been in 
any great sense either vital or real. In their subjects as 
well as in their technique the new poets are trying for 
greater truth. Technically they wish to produce verses|\ 
which will sound sincere, spontaneous, and natural. They 
wish neither the diction nor the rhythm of verse to depart 
so far from what the ear is accustomed to in common speech 
as to seem an artificial utterance. In this ideal they agree 
with Wordsworth; like him, they would make the ordinary 
serious conversation of men in some sort the standard of the 
poetic manner. If the rhythms they experiment with seem 
far removed from the Wordsworthian line, we should 
remember that the rhythms of our conversation and of our 
written prose to-day are also far removed from the rhythms 
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of his conversation and prose. As for their subjects, the 
new poets wish to represent every picture as it looks to the 
eye, and every action as it is first gathered up in memory. 
Here again they parallel Wordsworth’s desire to write with 
the eye on the object, but they stop with his method of 
observation; they have little use for his philosophy of feel- 
ing. Indeed, the attempt to see things as they are leads 
them to a subordination of feeling, to an emphasis upon 
intellectual keenness, even upon wit; so that many readers 
have suspected in this school a revival of the influence of 
Pope. 

Yet the new poets have probably had Wordsworth or 
Pope but seldom in their thoughts, nor do they owe perhaps 
as much to the verse of contemporary France as some 
imagistic prophets, Miss Lowell for example, think they 
owe, or think they should owe. They derive their methods, 
unconsciously or consciously, from the masters of modern 
realism; that is, their art is the product of much novel-read- 
ing. For decades we have been absorbing prose records of 
manners, of characters, of scenes; and almost any literary 
youngster in England or America has had some initiation 
into the “methods of fiction” or at least into the “art of 
the short story”; if we have taken no courses in these sub- 
jects in college, we have read books which made the whole 
matter clear, and most of us have tried to practise either 
the artful realism of the French or the naive realism of 
the Russians—until a generation of readers and writers has 
grown up which sooner or later would be sure to transfer the 
methods of prose realism to verse. The new poetry is simply 
making the experiment for us. One obvious result of the 
transfer, as far as it has gone, is that we have something 
calling itself poetry which is curiously un-songlike—with no 
more singing-quality, in fact, than the style of Turgenev or 
of Flaubert. Whether this defect of music is inevitable in 
novelized verse, or is only indicative of temporary embarrass- 
ments in a new medium, we must wait to see. But the fate 
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of such a poet as Crabbe, nobly imaginative and passionately 
realistic though he was, should warn the new school what 
a retired corner of oblivion waits for the bard who cannot 
learn to sing. A second result of this transfer of realism 
is that all kinds of subjects are now available for verse, as 
they have been for the novel. This means that the charge 
once brought against prose realism, especially as practised 
in France, that it often deals with subjects of no spiritual 
significance—at times, preferably with brutal subjects— 
may well be made now against some of these realistic poems, 
in which the physical and the coarse are no less humiliating 
to the spirit than they were in prose. But this fault in taste 
is not essential in the method of realism; moreover, some 
allowance may be made for crudity of subject as well as of 
style in so bold an experiment. The main point is that the 
new poetry inherits its style from a prose ancestry, and takes 
its method and its subjects from the tradition of the novel; 
and we who like or dislike what we see are none the less 
witnessing one of those mutations by which from time 
to time literature re-invigorates itself, pouring old wine 
into new bottles or new wine into old bottles. In the 
Elizabethan period an immense amount of prose material 
was converted into poetic drama; a hundred years ago Scott 
took romeace over into prose; now the new poetry is trans- 
ferring to verse the brevity, the precision, and the honesty, 
of modern prose realism. 

In the process of any such mutation an artist lays him- 
self open to attack from the unsympathetic. It has not 
escaped their critics that certain of the new poets who are 
now much advertised, once wrote in the old-fashioned way 
and were obscure; what more obvious slur upon them, then, 
than to suggest that they have cultivated eccentricity out of 
desperation, having failed to master the legitimate art? 
Walt Whitman himself, it is recalled, wrote some mediocre 
verses in the accepted rhythms before he invented his wonder- 
ful recitative. But the critic will hardly raise this reproach 
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unless he has somewhat lost his head; for surely an artist 
who invents and adopts a medium suitable to his gifts, is 
not a knave but a sensible person, perhaps a genius. 
Unfortunately, the new poet rarely hears the reproach with- 
out also losing his head, his favorite retort being that the old 
mediums are worn out, and only the uninventive would be 
content with them; whereas, for those to whom they are 
natural, the old mediums will remain eternally modern. 

The unsympathetic critic and the exasperated imagist may 
well take a lesson in good sense from Whitman, who honored 
the older art though convinced of the necessity—for him—of 
the new. ‘They might well consider also Browning’s very 
pertinent account, in “Pippa Passes,” of the great artist some 
day to arrive: “Since his hand could manage a chisel, he 
has practised expressing other men’s Ideals; and, in the 
very perfection he has attained to, he foresees an ultimate 
failure: his unconscious hand will pursue its prescribed 
course of old years, and will reproduce with a fatal expert- 
ness the ancient types, let the novel one appear never so 
palpably to his spirit. There is but one method of escape: 
confiding the virgin type to as chaste a hand, he will turn 
painter instead of sculptor, and paint, not carve, its charac- 
teristics. . . . Foolish Jules! and yet, after all, why 
foolish? He may—probably will—fail egregiously; but 
if there should arise a new painter, will it not be in some 
such way, by a poet, now, or a musician (spirits who have 
conceived and perfected an Ideal through some other chan- 
nel), transferring it to this, and escaping our conventional 
roads by pure ignorance of them?’ Whatever is lost in 
such a starting afresh, there will be this great advantage— 
provided, as Browning says, that we do not fail egregiously: 
our originality will be unfettered, our poetry will be more 
vital, the life we know will come more completely into the 
grasp of art. Innovations in poetry are not without prece- 
dent, and it is clear that they often herald a renaissance, 
whether we cite for illustration Dante’s use of the vulgar 
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tongue, or Wordsworth’s use of the common vocabulary, or 
Whitman’s use of free rhythms. The new poets may fail to 
justify their departure from custom, but reproach is hardly 
the proper greeting for their energetic attempt. 

It may be observed that Browning’s ideal painter has first 
acquired skill in another art, and therefore has earned his 
right, as it were, to spontaneous utterance. The defenders 
of free verse are charged with providing a dangerous oppor- 
tunity for their fellow citizens to appear in print without 
any artistic discipline whatever. Anyone, it is said, can write 
free verse. Perhaps anyone can; few of us, certainly, have 
refrained from trying, and the editors of newspaper columns 
and magazines seem willing to air the attempts. But 
unconscionable imitation is an incident to any success in art. 
Doubtless the new word music of Petrarch and Dante in 
Italian encouraged many a cheap rhymester, who had neither 
their brains nor their training in Latin versification, to see 
what he could do in the mother tongue; certainly Words- 
worth’s use of conversational diction showed the way to a 
swarm of unpoetical folk who had neither his vision nor his 
feeling; and Whitman’s departure from formal versification 
may be held responsible for volumes of bald prose printed 
with one sentence to each paragraph. But the undisciplined 
in art are never likely to have that store of ideas which 
Browning’s painter acquires while mastering poetry or 
music or sculpture; and we may be sure that oblivion is the 
reward of poetasters in any style who have nothing to say. 

Promiscuous writers of free verse may annoy, but not for 
long; those who are finally remembered will have earned 
their place by study and self-discipline. Indeed, instead 
of censuring the imagists for introducing an orgy of 
impromptu versifying, we might urge that the best of them 
have too lively a respect for their literary background. 
They have perhaps got less clear of the old rhythms than 
they think; for though an apparent freedom is in their lines, 
their own reading of them is haunted by ancient metric 
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patterns, often by certain echoes of Greek and Latin pros- 
ody. To the unclassical reader their aim must seem elusive, 
but those of us who remember enough of our Greek to 
appreciate a good translation, are stirred with subtle memo- 
ries when we examine the best of this new work. We do 
not see how anyone can get the full force of—let us say— 
the “Spoon River Anthology,’ who has never read the 
Greek Anthology—preferably in translation. The imagists, 
like the rest of us, are profoundly indebted to Professor 
Mackail. Of course, the Greek melic poets, to whom the 
imagists refer us, composed in quite orthodox metres, but 
in faithful and dignified translation they have much of the 
effect of the new free verse. We have all observed the 
same effect in Lafcadio Hearn’s translations of Japanese 
poetry, which we are told is curiously in sympathy with 
imagist principles; we have observed the same effect in the 
innumerable line for line translations of Alcaic or Sapphic 
stanzas with which British scholarship furnishes us; we have 
observed the same effect in those parts of Matthew Arnold’s 
work which are most intentionally severe, and which often 
seem to be merely class-room translations of some larger 
Greek poet. In short, for those who have undergone the 
usual academic drill in the classics or in any other language 
than their own, a good translation yields an insidious, roman- 
tic pleasure, a precise yet tantalizing indication of what in 
the original was living and organic; and those who have the 
original in mind will easily attribute its vitality to the trans- 
lation, whereas the reader who knows only the translation 
will miss a great deal. It is this consciousness of transla- 
tion, this romance of second-hand expression, which the 
imagists seem to be cultivating; we might say that the 
originals of their poems never get written. 

I have been using the term imagist rather loosely. To 
be frank, I do not know who belong to the school and who 
do not. My excuse is that the new poets generally con- 
sidered most important, all seem to me eligible as imagists, 
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if they care to belong. It is probably in this sense that 
Miss Amy Lowell was speaking when I heard her name 
among illustrators of imagism certain of these poets, who 
afterwards protested privately that they illustrated nothing 
of the kind. Yet Miss Lowell may be right, for a true 
poet has no time to find out just what he is illustrating. 
The writers whom I have had chiefly in mind as illustrating 
the new manner in our poetry are Edgar Lee Masters, 
Robert Frost, Louis Untermeyer, and Miss Lowell herself. 
Of the numberless other experimenters in fresh subjects and 
free rhythms, there are several who may hereafter prove to 
be the true laureates of our day, but prudent criticism at the 
present moment can attribute no marked distinction to any 
but these four. 

The success of the “Spoon River Anthology” brought 
Mr. Masters an inundation of praise. He was promptly 
welcomed by “The New York Times” as “the natural] 
child of Walt Whitman,” an honorable but not discriminat- 
ing appraisal—and by many another journal as the poet of 
Americanism. On the other hand, he was sharply chal- 
lenged for his chaotic rhythms, for his too frank subjects, for 
the bitterness of his outlook, and for the frequent anticlimax 
of his style. A few shrewd critics, detecting the novelist in 
him, compared his series of village portraits to the “Comédie 
Humaine.” None, so far as I know, dwelt on the obvious 
fact that the book is a collection of epitaphs, not of poems, 
and that with one or two exceptions the epitaphs follow or 
parody the style of the Greek inscriptions; so that the sever- 
ity of this style in contrast with the undignified or ridiculous 
substance of many of the confessions, produces that effect 
of irony, almost of bitterness, which constitutes for most 
readers the distinct, if finally somewhat monotonous, appeal 
of the book. The critics might have added that the method 
throughout is rhetorical, not poetic. What simple philoso- 
phy the inscriptions as a whole convey, is not insinuated to 
the soul through a melody, as in FitzGerald’s “Omar,” but is 
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discharged into the most reluctant heads by rhetorical cata- 
pults. This mortal life is full of queer changes and chances, 
thinks the poet; therefore these epitaphs begin nobly and 
then drop us into bathos, into absurdity, into horror, or they 
begin on a plane of disillusion and then jerk us up into a 
poetic mood. Few books are so exciting to read. A still 
more searching criticism might have been made, that while 
Mr. Masters calls our attention with remarkable power to 
the physical or material facts of life, he too seldom includes 
the ideal values which properly go along with those facts 
and which are at least as important in human experience and 
destiny. This criticism, it should be noticed, is such as would 
more frequently concern a novelist than a poet. 

But whatever has been or might be said for or against the 
“Spoon River Anthology,” and whether it be the work of 
an imagist or not, it is easily the most effective product so 
far of the new vitality in our literature. Among its other 
services, it has cleared the air for American verse; after its 
hard, clean-cut intelligence the vaporings of “Petit the Poet” 
are for the time being at least self-condemned. And since 
Mr. Masters, like the novelist he essentially is, kept a con- 
sistent point of view in all his character-portraits, it seems 
that our volumes of verse must henceforth pretend to the 
same kind of unity, no longer serving as receptacles for cold 
magazine poems miscellaneously gathered up. While the 
influence of the book endures, our poetry is likely to engage 
itself with studies of American character, whereas hitherto 
it rarely approached nearer to the facts than to theorize lyri- 
cally as to what Americanism should be. If Mr. Masters 
had published nothing but the “Anthology,” I should have 
added that wherever the book continued its influence, the 
lyric note would give way to realistic painting; but in his 
new volume, “Songs and Satires,” there is promise enough 
that contemporary poetry may keep its realism and regain 
its singing voice. I do not refer to those orthodox lyrics 
in regular metres with which this book is diluted; we must 
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think them early work, for some unlucky reason resurrected. 
I refer rather to the pieces in the freer rhythms, which pub- 
lished alone would have made a volume far more important 
than the “Spoon River Anthology,” but less scandalously 
startling. It would be hard to find in any recent literature 
poems of such excellence as “Silence,” or the wonderful 
“Cocked Hat,” or “So we grew Together’—the heart of a 
novel,—or perhaps most remarkable of all, “Arabel,” and 
the sequel poem “Jim and Arabel’s Sister.” 

Robert Frost’s “North of Boston” dates somewhat earlier 
than the appearance in book form of the “Spoon River 
Anthology,” but for obvious and not discreditable reasons 
it made its way more slowly. The book is entirely without 
the rhetorical brilliance and the irony of Mr. Masters, and 
the subjects it treats of are fewer and narrower; yet there 
are persons who consider it the most solid poetic achievement 
of our day. In his observation and in his style Mr. Frost 
constantly suggests Wordsworth. He avoids the free 
rhythms of the imagists, not apparently because he cannot 
use them, but because he does not need to, since the Words- 
worthian conversational line affords him all the freedom he 
desires. Like Mr. Masters, he has the novelist’s point of 
view, and here, of course, he departs from the Wordsworth- 
ian tradition; he studies characters and manners for their 
own sake, and though everything he writes indicates a deep 
and broad human sympathy, he permits himself less moraliz- 
ing or philosophizing than is found even in the “Spoon 
River Anthology.” Occasionally he strikes out a haunting 
line, rarely powerful and rarely obvious, but not to be for- 
gotten—like the first line and the last in the volume: “Some- 
thing there is that does not love a wall,” and, “With the 
slow smokeless burning of decay.” And the beautiful pro- 
logue and still finer epilogue suggest that the low poetic 
temperature of the main part of the book is intentional, and 
that when he chooses Mr. Frost can turn pure lyrist. 
Indeed, his poetic equipment is in its way far more subtle 
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than that of Mr. Masters, but he has as yet shown no such 
range of observation, no such mental vigor, no such ability 
to grip the attention, and it remains to be seen whether he 
can handle other subjects than those in his book—country 
incidents and characters, for the most part eccentric or 
unusual. The style of the “Spoon River Anthology” has 
been imitated and parodied, but not its content, for Mr. 
Masters gets his subject matter out of his own point of 
view, which cannot easily be imitated. It is the subjects, 
however, of “North of Boston” which have invited parody, 
for Mr. Frost has generally selected material which needs 
only to be transcribed in order to be effective. If this is 
to be his permanent method, his range may be small and his 
contribution finally negligible, for he will have to avoid the 
obvious things that lie in the highway of our interest. But 
the poem which he wisely set at the opening of his volume, 
“Mending Wall,” a noble interpretation of a familiar inci- 
dent, gives assurance of powers not yet developed in him. 

“Challenge,” the most important of Mr. Untermeyer’s 
volumes, reveals a less objective, a more lyrical, sympathy 
with the modern world than is found in either Mr. Masters 
or Mr. Frost. This lyrical gift, this command of lines which 
sing themselves, chiefly distinguishes Mr. Untermeyer; for 
he is not naturally a story teller nor a novelist, and when he 
attempts narrative, as in his most recent poems, he often 
manoeuvres his plot so as to insert a lyric. But in these 
days lyric poets are too few, and in the transfer of the 
novelist’s methods to verse, too many concessions in word 
music have been made. Mr. Untermeyer is first of all a 
singer, and he has managed to keep his gift unspoiled while 
constantly deepening and broadening his contact with con- 
temporary problems. As his art develops he may well 
become, as his admirers believe, the most truly poetic 
interpreter of our day. 

Miss Amy Lowell has made herself the chief apologist 
for imagism, and we therefore think of her first as a critic 
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and as an orator; not even such clever books as “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seeds” and “A Dome of Many-Colored 
Glass” could dwarf her reputation as a theorist and propa- 
gandist. What her reputation would have been had she con- 
fined herself to creative writing, probably none of us is 
impartial enough to guess correctly. The defects and the 
merits of her verse are singularly obvious, yet a mere recital 
of them helps us little towards appraising her ability. She 
writes easily in the new rhythms and awkwardly in the old; 
she has little knowledge of character, in the novelist’s sense; 
she has no interest, it seems, in what goes on in modern 
society; she is the most literary of all the new school, and her 
subjects are entirely bookish; she seems to have, finally, no 
special aptitude for the lyric or for narrative. On the other 
hand, she is a wit, and she has a talent for monologue. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that her best poems, in spite of their 
imagist intentions, appeal to the ear rather than to the visual 
imagination, and one has only to hear her read them to know 
how beautifully sensitive she is to the spoken phrase. In 
this department she has rendered American verse a great 
service, for poets always need to be reminded, either by 
precept or by an attractive example, that the natural phrase 
is a sacred thing, not to be sacrificed to exigencies of the 
line or the rhyme. Of course it does not follow that we 
need sacrifice the line or the rhyme to the exigencies of the 
phrase. But Miss Lowell’s verse and her reading of it have 
helped to restore to contemporary verse firmness and natural- 
ness of phrase—or as she perhaps would say, of cadence. 
The work of these four poets seems to fall into this order 
of precedence, if we put first those who have attracted the 
largest audience and who have most to say. All four are 
remarkable for their detached, unselfish attitude towards 
their own art; so far as can be judged from their verse, they 
have left behind them the introspective moods of earlier 
American poetry. It is inconceivable that the general 
reader should ever have found them perplexing, had not 
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their poems been introduced and accompanied by a critical 
defense of imagism too often unsound or distracting. 
Most of us first heard of the school in the January number 
of “Poetry,” 1913, where a London correspondent of the 
magazine, Ezra Pound, had this to say: “The youngest 
school here that has the nerve to call itself a school is that 
of the Imagistes. .. . Space forbids me to set forth the 
programme of the Jmagistes at length, but one of their 
watchwords is Precision, and they are in opposition to the 
numerous and unassembled writers who busy themselves with 
dull and interminable effusions, and who seem to think that 
a man can write a good long poem before he learns to write 
a good short one, or even before he learns to produce a good 
single line.” Had the theory of imagism remained so simple 
and so sane, there could have been no just quarrel with it. 
There could be little objection to the three rules of imagism, 
as formulated by F.. S. Flint in a later number of “Poetry”: 
“1. Direct treatment of the ‘thing,’ whether subjective or 
objective. 2. To use absolutely no word that did not con- 
tribute to the presentation. 3. As regarding rhythm: to 
compose in sequence of the musical phrase, not in sequence 
of a metronome.” But even in these innocent rules, two 
tendencies of later imagistic criticism show themselves—the 
tendency to use blind phrases, and the tendency to ascribe 
awful shortcomings to the older rhythms. “To compose in 
sequence of the musical phrase.” Does that mean the same 
thing as “to compose in the musical phrase”? Have we 
been puzzled by some words that “did not contribute to the 
presentation” of this theory? And what English poet, save 
George Gascoigne, unknown to imagists, needed to be told 
not to compose to the metronome? In the same number of 
“Poetry” the London correspondent, having evidently 
become heart and soul devoted to the school, gives a list of 
“Don'ts by an Imagiste,” a combination of platitudes and 
original nonsense which is either amusing or exasperating, 
according to your temperament. The first advice under the 
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head of “Rhythm and Rhyme” begins: “Let the candidate 
fill his mind with the finest cadences he can discover, pre- 
ferably in a foreign language, so that the meaning of the 
words may be less likely to divert his attention from the 
movement.” 

The advice to translate, the advice to take counsel of the 
contemporary French poets, which this critic gives freely, 
is in tune with Miss Lowell’s statement, in the preface to 
her “Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds,” that she owed an 
immense debt to the French, to the Parnassian and to the 
later groups. Indeed Miss Lowell finds it difficult to speak, 
of poetry without citing the admirable qualities of the 
French and the general shortcomings of the Anglo-Saxon. 
She also finds it difficult to cite this unfortunate difference 
without adding an elusive illustration—elusive at least to the 
mere English or American brain; so that those who have 
read or heard her criticism learn to expect shortly after any 
reference to modern French poetry, a depressing sense of 
having lost their bearings. ‘To illustrate by a paragraph 
from this same preface: 

“It is because in France, to-day, poetry is so living and 
vigorous a thing, that so many metrical experiments come 
from there. . . . The poet with originality and power is 
always seeking to give his readers the same poignant feel- 
ing which he has himself. To do this he must constantly , 
find new and striking images, delightful and unexpected | 
forms. ‘Take the word ‘daybreak,’ for instance. What a 
remarkable picture it must once have conjured up! The 
great, round sun, like the yolk of some mighty egg, breaking 
through cracked and splintered clouds. But we have said 
‘daybreak’ so often that we do not see the picture any more; 
it has become only another word for dawn.” 

That is: because poetry is vital in France, we get metrical 
experiments from the French. <A real poet writes to convey; 
his feeling to the reader. (Exit the topic of metrical experi- 
ments.) To convey your idea to your reader, you must get 
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a new image. (Enter the topic of images.) Take “day- 
break,” for instance. (Exit the French entirely, along with 
the metrical experiments.) Miss Lowell apparently thinks 
that the sun at dawn pops out, great and round, through 
cracked and splintered clouds. 

Since Miss Lowell has done most of the pleading for 
imagism, it is not surprising that though she is sometimes 
the least effective advocate the school has, she is also some- 
times the best. To her is commonly attributed the excellent 
preface to the anthology called “Some Imagist Poets.” 
The principles of imagism, she there tells us, “are not new; 
they have fallen into desuetude. They are the essentials of 
all great poetry, indeed of all great literature, and they are 
simply these: 

“1. To use the language of common speech, but to 
employ always the exact word, not the nearly exact, nor the 
merely decorative word. 

“2. To create new rhythms—as the expression of new 
moods—and not to copy old rhythms, which merely echo old 
moods. We do not insist upon ‘free verse’ as the only 
method of writing poetry. We fight for it as for a principle 
of liberty. We believe that the individuality of a poet may 
often be better expressed in free verse than in conventional 
forms. In poetry, a new cadence means a new idea. 

“3. To allow absolute freedom in the choice of the sub- 
ject. 

“4. To present an image (hence the name: ‘Imagist’). 
We are not a school of painters, but we believe that poetry 
should render particulars exactly and not deal in vague 
generalities, however magnificent and sonorous. 

“5. To produce poetry that is hard and clear, never 
blurred nor indefinite. 

“6. Finally, most of us believe that concentration is of 
the very essence of poetry.” 

Probably any good craftsman at any stage of poetic his- 
tory would subscribe to this pronouncement, if allowed to 
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define the terms which it employs. But probably a mature 
poet would also observe that these excellent rules, like most 
which the imagists give us, have this trait of youth, that 
they operate from the outside inward. Acquire new 
cadences, the imagists advise us, so that you may express 
a new idea; yet if we have the new idea and try to give it 
sincere expression, it is hard to see how we shall miss a new 
rhythm. The excellence of Mr. Masters and of Mr. Frost 
is that they have built their art from the inside outward, and 
their success illustrates once more, what the young poet will 
not easily learn, that a large audience waits for those whose 
heart and mind compel them to speak. If the new poets 
aspire to great work, they will take heed to their subjects 
as well as to their technique; they will put themselves in 
touch with the ideas that are stirring our democracy, and 
they will make themselves our spokesmen. To such an end 
the study of French poetry will aid chiefly the French poets. 
In France the poets have access to many intellectual groups, 
and can at any time catch early glimpses of the visions which 
later are to fire the whole people. In this country the only 
organized seeding grounds of ideas are the large universi- 
ties, and for academic centres our poets nowadays have some 
contempt. Yet if it is to go far, the new poetry will some- 
how associate itself for mutual sympathy and interpretation, 
with every vital stream of social and philosophical thought. 
The poetic instruments are ready. The subjects lie before 
us. But the readers who now wait for the poets have had too 
long a discipline to bestow the laurel on the mere phrase- 
maker or on the unthoughtful. 
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POEMS 
By Amy LoweLL 


Trades 


I want to be a carpenter, 

To work all day long in clean wood, 

Shaving it into little thin slivers 

Which screw up into curls behind my plane; 

Pounding square, black nails into white boards, 

With the claws of my hammer glistening 

Like the tongue of a snake. 

I want to shingle a house, 

Sitting on the ridgepole, in a bright breeze. 

I want to put the shingles on neatly, 

Taking great care that each is directly between two others. 

I want my hands to have the tang of wood: 

Spruce, cedar, cypress. 

I want to draw a line on a board with a flat pencil, 

And then saw along that line, 

With the sweet-smelling sawdust piling up in a yellow heap 
at my feet. 

That is the life! 


DO 


ie 





Heigh-ho! 
It is much easier than to write this poem. 


Ombre Chinoise 
Red foxgloves against a yellow wall streaked with plum- 
colored shadows; 
A lady with a blue and red sunshade; 
The slow dash of waves upon a parapet. 
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That is all. 
Non-existent—immortal— 
As solid as the centre of a ring of fine gold. 


William Blake 
He said he saw the spangled wings of angels 
In a tree at Peckam Rye, 
And Elijah walking in the haying-fields ; 
So they beat him for his lies, 
And ’prenticed him to an engraver. 
Now his books sell for broad, round, golden guineas. 
That ’s a bouncing turn of Fortune! 
But we have the guineas, 
Since our fathers were thrifty men 
And knew the value of gold. 
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HIGHMOUNT 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


SEMIS AAPA 


Hills, you have answered the craving 
That spurred me to come; 

You have opened your deep, blue bosom 
And taken me home. 


The sea had filled me with the stress 

Of its own restlessness; 

My voice was in that angry roll 

Of passion beating upon the world. 

The ground beneath me shifted; I was swirled 
In an implacable flood that howled to see 

Its breakers rising in me, 

A torrent rushing through my soul 

And tearing things free 

I could not control. 

A monstrous impatience, a stubborn and vain 
Repetition of madness and longing, of question and pain, 
Driving me up to the brow of this hill— 
Calling and questioning still. 











And you—you smile 

In ordered calm; 

You wrap yourself in cloudy contemplation while 

The winds go shouting their heroic psalm, 

The streams press lovingly about your feet 

And trees, like birds escaping from the heat, 

Sit in great flocks and fold their broad, green wings. . . 
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A cow bell rings 

Like a sound blurred by sleep, 
Giving the silence a rhythm 

That makes it twice as deep. . . 
Somewhere a farm-hand sings . 


And here you stand 

Breasting the elemental sea 

And put forth an invisible hand 

To comfort me. 

Rooted in quiet confidence, you rise 

Above the frantic and assailing years; 

Your silent faith is louder than the cries; 
The shattering fears 

Break and subside when they encounter you. 
You know their doubts, the desperate questions— 
And the answers too. 


Hills, you are strong; and my burdens 
Are scattered like foam. 

You have opened your deep, blue bosom 
And taken me home. 
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NOT TO KEEP 
By Rosert Frost 


They sent him back to her. The letter came 
Saying . . . and she could have him. And before 
She could be sure there was no hidden ill 
Under the formal writing, he was in her sight— 
Living.—They gave him back to her alive— 
How else? They are not known to send the dead— 
And not disfigured visibly. His face?— 
His hands? She had to look—to ask 
“What was it, dear?” And she had given all 
And still she had all—they had—they the lucky! 
Wasn't she glad now’ Everything seemed won, 
And all the rest for them permissible ease. 
She had to ask “What was it, dear?” 

“Enough, 
Yet not enough. A bullet through and through, 
High in the breast. Nothing but what good care 
And medicine and rest—and you a week, 
Can cure me of to go again.” The same 
Grim giving to do over for them both. 
She dared no more than ask him with her eyes 
How was it with him for a second trial. 
And with his eyes he asked her not to ask. 
They had given him back to her, but not to keep. 
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BOYHOOD FRIENDS 


By Enear Lee Masrrrs 





Old Adam Warfield had an only son 

But many daughters, and the son was turned 

His seventeenth year, when cannon split the walls 
Of Sumter and awoke the nation’s fear; 

As when a thief at midnight fits the key 

Within the entrance door, and struck with dread 
The inmates start from sleep, hearing a creak 
And step upon the stair. 















The father tilled 
A rented field, and Henry, who was the son, 

Toiled with him, while the daughters kept the house— 
The mother being frail—in harvest time 

Binding for holiday the sickled wheat. 

One April day when Henry and his sire 

Made windrows of the stalks of corn, which fired 
Smoked in sweet incense to the soul of spring, 

When the frogs chorused and the blackbirds sang, 

A horseman passed, shouting the breathless news 

That Sumter’s fort had fallen. With this word 
Young Henry Warfield left his work and ran 
Towards the cottage followed by old Adam, 

Who begged amid his tears the boy to stay, 

Pleading his youth, and that he being old 

Needed his help. 
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But when the mother heard 


His resolution and his sisters ran 
Leaving their garden work, and threw their arms 
About his neck with wailings and with tears 
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The boy wept too, but changed not his resolve 

To seek the war. And ere they knew, he passed 

The gate through and with shaded hands they saw 
His figure disappear below the hill, 

Hastn’ing towards Wendell Shipley’s mansion house, 
Who was the justice of the township and 

Owner cf many acres, and of the field 

Which Adam Warfield rented. 


Wendell’s son, 
A youth near eighteen, had been sent afar 
To master Greek and Latin, since the father 
Had lost the chance himself, but having failed 
Was disciplined and now at home he idled 
The days away, half-sulking, half-ashamed, 
His father pondering him. 
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So Henry came 
Bringing to them the dreadful news of war, 
And asking money for his fare to reach 
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The place of muster fifty miles away. 

Then Wendell’s son, named Harold, asked to go, 
Whereat his father darkened, brief of speech, 
Forbidding him, and giving Henry fare 

To reach the place of muster, bade him speed. 
Thus ended all the talk and Henry left. 


That night there was a moon flooding the fields, 
And Harold lay awake and looked upon it, 

Now resting on his elbow with his face 

Turned to the window, now at length stretched out 
Dreaming of war, and following in his thought 
The steps of Henry, Adam Warfield’s son, 

And only staff. Then thinking of himself 

Whom no one needed, nay, who had disused 

His father’s aid—and of his father’s silence 

When he crept home from school in ill report— 
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Then flashed into his head that mayhap fame 
And triumph in the world lay on this path 
Now open to him in this day of war. 

So slipping from his bed he dressed himself 
And through the door stole and along the walk, 
Patting old Gypsy who lay near the gate, 
Thumping the steps with her responsive tail. 
Thus to the place of muster Harold went. 


Whom on arrival should he see but Henry 
Who welcomed him, but warned him of the age 
He must pretend to, as himself had done. 
Then treason to his heart arose in Harold: 
For seeing how the hardened officers 
Dispatched their business, and the discipline 
That threatened, and the life that had begun 
To show itself in hardship and in strife, 

The soul of Harold sickened, and he told 

His age when asked, and being then rejected 
Turned his slow steps towards his father’s house. 
And having come was greeted joyfully 

With kisses from his mother. Wendell too 
Warmed to the boy in pride that he had made 
Himself an offering to the country’s cause, 
Forgetting that old Adam Warfield’s son 
Must needs belie his age to join the troops. 
And of this Harold spoke not, kept his peace. 


In the first battle Henry’s spirit quailed. 

Another day a skirmish ’twixt two forests 

Engaged some scattered forces, when his hand 
Stung suddenly, and blood dripped till ’twas bound. 
Then harder service, and then Shiloh thundered, 
And Henry seasoned to the horror of war— 

His nerves grown resonant as the wire strings 
Drawn taut across the viol’s sounding board— 
With tense, rapt courage, loaded, fired, advanced 
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Until he fell, one bullet through his side, 
Another through the thigh bone, lying as dead 
Upon that bloody field, whence he was borne 
For surgery and to be nursed for months, 

Not to return to service with his fellows, 

But doing duty in the hospital 

Till the war’s end. Then home he came at last 
With soul and body schooled for any fate 

And took again the burden of the farm. 


But Harold Shipley meanwhile turned to books, 
Won his degree and chose for work the law. 
While in the years that followed Henry kept 

A quiet way by Wendell’s wide domain, 

Serving or renting, when at forty-five 

A pension gave him means to buy a field 

Of forty acres with a cottage on it, 

Where with a wife and numerous progeny 

He lived unknown. 


But Harold’s name was heard 
As one whom fame had almost touched for skill 
In the law’s riddles, and for gift of speech 
In counsel or debate. Yet as the years 
Passed by he saw the prize still out of reach, 
Too high, too far, standing distinct and clear 
Above him, now the mists of youth which show 
All heights near by were cleared, and cruel light 
Translucent, cold, shone round the difficult rocks 
Beyond his strength. Then sorrow and then age 
Came on him and the grief of seventy years 
Found him alone, empty of heart and poor 
In courage for the end. 


One day a memory 
Of the old days with Henry flashed upon him 
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When they had camped together in a storm 

That blew the tent high in the trees, in rain 
That swelled the river, and the boyish pride 
That filled them to out-brave the night and sleep 
On sodden blankets; and a strange desire 

Filled him to talk with Henry. So he went 
And sought the humble cottage where he dwelt. 


He found him in the middle afternoon 
Lopping the branches from a broken tree, 

A shrivelled, hardy man, of leather face 

And gray, harsh hair, beneath which shone the eyes 
Grown scarcely older than the boyish eyes 

Of long ago, but lighted with a light 
Unwavering and clear, which seemed to speak 
Of elemental secrets and the love 

Of intimate fellowship with nature’s moods, 
Of perils faced, of tests of fire, of days 

And nights upon the battlefield. And Harold, 


Reading these secrets in his look, stood awed 
In admiration, feeling that this man 

Had mastered life, and though alone and poor 
Had need of nothing. 


Many years before 
The wife of Henry died, and one by one 
His sons and daughters left him. So at dusk 
Henry prepared the supper midst the talk 
Of youthful days and laughter for the deeds 
That came to memory. After supper pipes 
Before the doorway, and the silence fell 
That haunts the woodlands, broken by the cry 
Of whippoorwills. And in the silence came 
Over the mood of Harold, as he saw 
The enshadowed figure of his friend stooped over, 
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Elbows on knees, a vision of their lives: 

Now since the fires of time had burned to dust, 
All save the hardest residue of soul, ° 

What had life brought or left him half as rich 
As that this farmer-soldier, from the depths 

Of sacrifice and toil obscurely mined, 

Had smelted and possessed—the inner peace 
And strength, and consciousness that life 

Has played the touchstone to the best in a man. 
So Henry seemed to Harold to have won, 
And viewed himself as one who yet had failed, 
Spite of his wider wisdom and the fame 

The years had brought him. 


Henry broke the silence: 
“To-morrow I must go at cutting weeds.” 
“And I,” said Harold, “must be back in town.” 
Over them shone the dipper where the wind 
Parted the tree-tops, covering with its sound 


A sigh of Harold, looking at the stars. 
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A PROPHET OF INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
















With Americans of Past and Present Days. By J. J. Jusserand. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1916. $1.50 net. 


The dedication of Monsieur Jusserand’s book to the Thirteen Original 
States records, with a grace and a feeling peculiarly his own, both the 
origin of the papers here collected and something of the circumstances 
which make his career unique. It is dated February 7, 1916, the 
thirteenth anniversary of the day when he presented his credentials as 
French Ambassador to President Roosevelt. At that time he was known 
in this country chiefly, if not solely, as the author of works on English 
literature admirable not only as literary history but as literature them- 
selves. He was already perhaps the most distinguished of those living 
men of letters whose studies in France of the literature of England are 
incomparably more profound and more illuminating than anything else 
ever written on the subject. He came to America, however, as a friendly 
stranger. During the thirteen years when we have had the happiness 
to keep him with us, his friendship for our country has become, in all 
probability, more deeply familiar and more penetratingly sympathetic 
than has been the case with any other official representative of a foreign 
country throughout our history except Lord Bryce. And beyond dispute 
no minister or ambassador to the United States has ever merited or won 
more unreserved admiration or confidence here, far and wide. 

So in these papers, chiefly originating in occasional speeches demanded 
by friendly circumstances, there is something like the charm of confident 
and friendly talk. Some of them—particularly that on Rochambeau, 
and that on “Major L’Enfant and the Federal City,” are rather care- 
fully elaborated; others, like the touching memorial address on Horace 
Howard Furness, and the address given in 1910 before the American 
Society for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, are printed 
almost as they were first delivered. What variety may thus appear as 
you turn from one of the papers to another serves in the end only to 
make more clear the prime quality of confidently friendly feeling which 
marks them all and equally. 

Fantastically enough, perhaps, that word “equally” seems, as it falls 
from the pen, singularly appropriate—not so much for the precise 
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occasion where it has just been used, as for the whole spirit of the book 
it here concerns. For one cannot think of the word “equal” without 
some consciousness of the word “equality,” and of the ideal for which 
this stands. Apart from fanaticism and extravagance, this ideal really 
means that, so far as may be practicable in civilized society, no man 
and no body of men ought legally to be protected by special privilege — 
that everybody should have the right to live and to prosper according 
to his deserts. Such protection from privilege, such freedom of oppor- 
tunity, demands the greatest measure of personal liberty possible without 
anarchic license; it cannot persist, however, and it can hardly exist, 
without the defense of established and fearlessly maintained law. 

Far as any constitution throughout history has fallen short of achiey- 
ing this ideal, there can be no question that the ideal of liberty within 
the bounds of law has animated the life of our ancestral England through 
all its national centuries; and this is probably one reason why Monsieur 
Jusserand has been so eager and so sympathetic a student of the life 
and literature of what we used to call the Mother Country. There can 
be no question, either, that apart from all the shiftiness and the turbu- 
lence which must dismay careful students of the American Revolution, 
there was deeply sincere aspiration towards the ideal of liberty among 
its faithfully devoted leaders and earnest thousands of their followers; 
and this is one reason why the American Revolution so deeply and stir- 
ringly appealed to the type of generous French contemporary most nearly 
incarnate for us in the spirited and loyal figure of Lafayette. This is also 
one reason why, even before Monsieur Jusserand had begun to know 
our America in the flesh, he was already eagerly at one with the nobler 
phases of its spirit—a spirit the more comprehensible for him because 
his knowledge was already so deep of that ancestral English spirit whence 
it was derived. There can be no doubt, furthermore, that in this aspect. 
the temper of Monsieur Jusserand is characteristic of the generous and 
aspiring liberal ideals of his own country through all the generations 
they have animated. No country is always at one with itself; and no 
modern country has ever revealed its internal divergences of opinion 
more candidly than France. There are moods when French history, 
from before the time when we declared our own independence of England, 
looks even to friendly eyes like an incessant struggle of discordant and 
disputing ideals, tragic in dignity from the ardent sincerity of its con- 
victions on every side, but tragic in fate from the incapacity of any to 
dominate. Some such mood possessed many friends of France at the 
very time, two years ago, when it so deceived enemies of France as to 
make them fancy that France could be conquered with little pains. The 
France of to-day, in that patient national union which makes these 
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passing years glorious beyond almost any others in all French history, 
proves how mistaken these doubts were. And it is among Monsieur 
Jusserand’s most impressive claims to the full authority of historic 
wisdom that he never for a moment shared them. The book he gives 
us now was written before the war was even foreshadowed. So far 
as it relates to his own country, every line of it might have been set 
down in the full light of the heroic present. 

Thus we come to the phase of his book probably most significant and 
certainly most inspiring. Though the work of a professional and 
accomplished historian, this book is not a collection of historical facts; 
though based on documents, it makes no pretense to the colorless solidity 
of mere documentary authority. Essentially its purpose is interpreta- 
tive; and what it strives to interpret—for America, for France, for 
England, for all the world—is the truth of that spirit of liberty and 
equality on which the hopes of modern republics must be based. It could 
not be the work of Monsieur Jusserand unless, though admirable in its 
English style, it were quivering with the literary amenity of France; 
it could not be thus profoundly French, if it had not throughout a touch 
of that lightness and grace of manner and expression which has often 
deceived duller minds than French into the notion that things so pleasant 
to read cannot be quite solid to think with. Yet all the charm which 
can for once make our ponderous English language forget for a while the 
stolidity of its own genius does not for an instant disguise the happy 
solemnity of the faith which inspires every page. Monsieur Jusserand 
is a wise man, a ripe student of literature and of history, and deeply 
versed in the actual conduct of public affairs. Neither his wisdom nor 
his learning nor his experience has a bit shaken his unswerving belief 
in those republican institutions under which our United States have 
prospered through what will soon be a century and a half, and his own 
France has preserved for forty-six years such national health as is now 
the wonder of the world. He has not time, even though just now he had 
the will, to point us towards the shadows; his happier task, for the 
while, is to keep our eyes, like his own, steadfastly on the light. 

So, as one puts the book down, it is with no perverse disposition that 
one falls to pondering. One does not dispute this statement or that 
of fact; one does not question this or that expression of opinion; one 
does not select a passage here or a page there for admiration or for 
comment. One only feels glad to know in one’s self a kindling of faith, 
quickened by this generous prophet of international friendship and of 
world peace to come. He believes that under free institutions freedom 
shall prevail. There are not a few nowadays who have begun to doubt 
whether this may be, who have begun to wonder whether, after all, free 
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institutions are tending towards anything better than jealousy of excel- 
lence, the shackling of ability, the cult of incompetence, and the privilege 
of the irresponsible. For such doubters, there was never book more 
happy than this from one incomparably wiser than they. For when the 
wise can preserve their faith, it is folly to doubt. 
Barrett WENDELL. 
Harvard University. 


YEATS AND YOUTH 


Reveries over Childhood and Youth. By William Butler Yeats. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1916. $2.00 net. 


Instinctively one thinks of some poets as old—of others as young; and 
this without much reference to facts. I suppose Walt Whitman was 
once young, but he is (to satiety) the “good gray poet.” Bryant was 
once a boy, even, and wrote ‘““Thanatopsis”; but one inevitably thinks 
of him as the ancient he was in later “evening-posted” days. In fact, 
the bare phrase “our American poets” calls up (except where Poe and 
Miss Amy Lowell are in evidence) a sad sort of “family group’ that 
used to hang in every parlor in town—except possibly yours, gentle 
and discriminating reader. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks passes some slightly 
acid remarks upon the subject in that polished tract of his “America’s 
Coming of Age’”—writing: “Our poets were commonly six in number, 
kindly, graybearded, or otherwise grizzled old men. One recalls a 
prevailing six. Sometimes a venerable historian was included, a novelist 
or so, or even Bayard Taylor. Nothing could make one feel so like a 
Prodigal Son as to look at that picture.” 

But, unlike “our poets,’ the romantic: are, in general, young. It 
matters not whether they fell, divinely youthful, on battlefields of war- 
fare or disease, or survived the best of their romancing, and lived on 
into feebleness or actual decay: your Byrons, your Keatses, your Mus- 
sets, and your Rupert Brookes and Alan Seegers are eternally young: 
with their brave throats bare to the world and singing of dreams and 
visions. So it is, in a manner, with Yeats. Gray hair and “Who’s Who” 
tell another tale, and since 1910 we have had only one volume of his 
verse, but Yeats is a “young” poet. So we are grateful to have from 
him the prose book (since prose is what he chiefly gives us nowadays) 
“Reveries over Childhood and Youth.” 

It is a book full of pleasant glimpses of characters picturesquely 
dramatic or poetic. There is old William Pollexfen—the grandfather 
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who had won the freedom of some Spanish city for saving life, but 
was so silent that his wife never knew about it till he was near eighty ; 
the ancient mariner whose wrist was romantically scarred deep by a 
whaling-hook, and who kept in his dining-room a cabinet of coral and 
a jar of water from the Jordan for the baptizing of his children, and 
Chinese pictures on rice paper and an ivory walking stick from India. 
Pollexfen had a violent temper and kept a hatchet at his bedside for 
burglars, and was for young Yeats a visualization of Shakespeare's Lear. 
(But how early Yeats read good books one can only guess; the first 
verses he knew came from a book of Orange rhymes which his friend 
the stable-boy read with him in the hayloft.) Then there is great-aunt 
Micky, who lived on the top of a hill near Sligo and was the widow of 
the Rector of Drumcliffe: a spare, high-colored, elderly woman who had 
a little King James the First cream jug with the Yeats motto and crest 
and the oldest looking cat her grand-nephew had ever seen, and farmed 
with the help of one old man-servant and the kindly neighbors, and 
was full of family history. It could hardly have been Aunt Micky, 
however, who told the poet: “We Yeats have ideas and no passions, but 
by marriage with a Pollexfen we have given a tongue to the sea cliffs.” 
But the most interesting sketch in this volume is the poet’s word-picture 
of his father the portrait-painter; who had a very black beard and head 
of hair (they are white to-day), and played an informal but decisive 
part in the poet’s education, and once painted “the first big pond you 
come to if you have driven from Slough through Farnham Royal. He 
began it in the spring and painted all through the year, the picture 
changing with the seasons, and gave it up unfinished when he had painted 
the snow upon the heath-covered banks. He is never satisfied, and can 
never make himself say that any picture is finished.” J. B. Yeats is, in 
this book of his son’s reveries, a livelier figure than Edward Dowden, the 
Trinity College Wordsworthian with whom the older Yeats argued 
about life and literature for so many years—always blaming Dowden 
because he would not “trust his nature” or because he was “too much 
influenced by his inferiors.” The father is more interesting, too, than 
his friends the painters of Bedford Park and Dublin: a wonderful per- 
sonality that still sheds light on younger men. 

It is, quite unmistakably, in the romantic tradition, this pleasant 
book of “Reveries.” There is something almost frank in the posing of 
the reminiscences of childhood and young manhood: a something that 
unkind critics might label dilute Hazlitt or doubly-dilute Rousseau. 
There is much less of exhibitionism than one finds in the Genevan or in 
Mr. Yeats’s Irish contemporary and one-time acquaintance (unnamed 
here), Mr. George Moore. But the exhibitionism, the sense of the 
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theatre even in the home, the posturing of it all—these characteristics 
are obvious enough. Incidentally, one carries away from his book a 
sense that Mr. Yeats has ever been, in spite of the delicate perfection 
of his best lyrics, and the suggestive power of his best dramatic verse, 
and the energy poured into the directorship of Dublin’s Abbey Theatre 
(not discussed here), a fairly consistent amateur in art and life. “You 
must do everything well,” his father the painter told W. B. Yeats the 
boy, “that the Pollexfens respect, though you must do other things 
also.”” But the father brought his son up “never when at school to think 
of the future or any practical result. I have even known him to say, 
‘When I was young, the definition of a gentleman was a man not wholly 
occupied in getting on.’” Instead, the poet seems always to have been 
encouraged to let his nature develop and express itself as it would, 
without much direction from elders; though his father, always a great 
reader and a notable talker, was himself emphatic enough in his opinions 
and preferences in individual matters, and was for many years a power- 
ful influence upon the poet’s life. 

Life is to many Irishmen a panorama and a conversation rather than 
a definite task. So it has been with the Yeats family. Life is always 
a good deal of an accident, but in the case of W. B. Yeats life seems to 
have been almost as casual and (momentarily) inconsequent as the 
happenings in a Russian novel. The passion of the novel is omitted— 
from this book, at least—but it is a charming enterprise, full of delightful 


footnotes. 
Barton Buake. 


New York City. 


A BELATED REPUTATION 


Samuel Butler: The Man and his Work. By John F. Harris. Dodd, 
Mead § Company. New York. 1916. $2.00 net. 


Butler had a small flurry of celebrity in 1872 with the publication 
of “Erewhon.” Between then and his death in 1902 he produced some 
fifteen volumes, which the general public seemed to make a point of 
knowing nothing about. Four volumes more, including “The Way of 
All Flesh” and the “Note Book,’ were posthumous. The present 
writer first made his acquaintance when “The New Quarterly Review” 
began giving selections from his “Note Book” in 1907. Any general 
recognition is still more recent, and his reputation now grows perceptibly 
from year to year. 
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How is it that an English writer, nowadays called by many the most 
original and significant of the later nineteenth century, so escaped the 
interest of his contemporaries? Most reputations flare up and sink 
again; some rise suddenly, but remain; some rise but slowly; some 
not until their own generation, or even the following, has passed away. 
The last of these four classes is not the least familiar in literature. But 
Butler’s was a striking case occurring under our own eyes. He con- 
ceived himself—sometimes at least—the victim of a conspiracy. The 
illusion of conspiracy is the beginning of mania, and Butler himself 
wrote in his “Note Book”: “The supposition that the world is in league 
to put a man down is childish.” Mr. Harris seems to have taken the 
fancy too seriously. A man who sees his life slipping away unrecog- 
nized may be sympathized with if his disappointment finds some bitter- 
ness of expression. But a biographer is not called on to adopt it with 
a deeper conviction than his author. The “great vested interests of 
England” and Charles Darwin at the head of one of those interests 
plotting the suppression of Butler, is an idea whose maihtenance would 
seem to imply a defective sense of humor. Butler’s sense of humor is 
beyond suspicion, but Mr. Harris is not so immune—is in fact a trifle 
heavy. 

The idea, however, has a sort of connection with the tendencies of 
Butler’s thought. He accused the scientific world of resting its con- 
ception of evolution on blind chance, and proposed to substitute ingenuity 
and prevision in place of fortuitous variation and selection by accidental 
fitness. The same preference of mind would naturally, perhaps, lead 
one to see in the public neglect of his work a conscious connivance, 
instead of a complex of accident, dullness, distaste, minds set in other 
directions, ground not yet prepared for him, peculiarities in himself— 
a condition in short too multitudinous for analysis, however governed by 
some obscure social law. So too with his objection to the Wolfian 
theory of Homer. Folk minstrelsy growing intc an epic did not appeal 
to him. A thing could not be unless it were planned. Only intelligence 
could produce the intelligible. 

The Butler-Darwinian difference seems to call for William James 
and a pragmatic arbitration, which might be something to this effect: 
“This ‘design’ and that ‘no-design’ are words too sharp for the 
phenomenon. The two parties mean much the same things, but their 
terms are quarrelling. The word ‘design’ was born, and lives to describe, 
the complex operation—or its result—of a human brain; and a meaning 
for it, which allows vegetables to ‘design’ their roots, is an extension 
of meaning for which another man may find another word or formula 
more satisfactory.” Butler’s “unconscious memory” is much the same 
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as Spencer’s “accumulated experience of the race,’ or the share of that 
experience belonging to each individual life. 

He was no geologist or biologist, but a man of the world of men. 
He would interpret the universe by what he knew of men. He would 
extend things known to us as human—intelligence and memory—back- 
ward into an explanation of lower life, feeling at any rate that if you 
project man back into nature, you are nearer the facts than if you try 
to find the other end and project that forward; because in the first 
case you really know something about what you are projecting, and 
in the other case you really do not. 

But whatever his contribution to science, or whether of any importance 
or of none, it can hardly be doubted now that Butler was the best 
English satirist of his time, unless the championship be disputed by 
the lithe and glancing rapier of Mr. Bernard Shaw. “Erewhon” is a 
less interesting book than “Gulliver's Travels.” The story itself is 
not so good, the technique is less masterly, the invention less incessant 
and abundant. And yet Swift hardly invented anything more ingenious 
than the “Musical Banks” and the “Book of the Machines,” or played 
about any notion more deftly than Butler about the Erewhonian reversal 
of crime and disease. And Butler, like Swift, like the Burns of “Holy 
Willie's Prayer,’ was what James Hannay would have called a Juvenalian 
satirist, who “meant business,” as Thackeray was an Horatian satirist 
and hurt nobody’s feelings. Were there any other prose satirists of 
Butler’s calibre, except Thackeray, between Swift and Butler? Was 
Meredith a satirist? Were there any between Voltaire and Anatole 
France of M. France’s calibre? Has the “Arthurian” era of those 
“noblest” who “never dealt in scorn,” at length departed? Are we 
approaching again an age of satirists? 

Butler's satire, it is said, referring mainly to “The Way of All Flesh,” 
was directed against “law-abiding people who made others unhappy.” 
It is not quite the way of all flesh to have or to be Theobald fathers, 
Christina mothers, and Charlotte sisters. Some of us have done better. 
But it comes near enough for the “galled jade to wince.” We are not 
many of us Meredithian egoists, but we have enough egoism to hate that 
book (as some of us do) with the bitterness of a discovered criminal. 

The pleasure one gets from Butler is as independent of agreeing with 
him as the pleasure one gets from William Hazlitt. One is in contact 
with good English, and a most inventive and original mind. The author 
of the Odyssey may have been no more than “a mere man,” but Butler's 
argument that she was a Sicilian girl is plausible to the point of joy. One 
derives much the same species of happiness from the chain of reasoning 
by which he proves that the Lucy referred to as the 
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Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few tolove .. . 

She lived unknown and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be, 

But she is in her grave and, oh, 

The difference to me— 


that this Lucy was a young woman, generally disliked, with whom Words- 
worth became entangled, whom he secretly murdered, probably in 
concert with Southey and Coleridge, and whom he finally got safely 
buried to his own immense relief. 

Mr. Harris’s book is welcome. There are few books about Butler, 
and there will be many. But the book we would look for most eagerly 


would be a collection of his letters. 
ArtTHUR COLTON. 


New York City. 


EVE AND HER SONS 


The Bible’s Prose Epic of Eve and her Sons: the “J” Stories in Genesis. 
By Eric S. Robertson. Williams & Norgate. London. 1916. Siz 
shillings net. 


. 
This is a work of insight and high imagination. It will appeal to intel- 
ligent readers as a piece of literary art which shows that the researches 


of explorers and linguists in the Orient have provided material for crea- 
tive re-interpretation of the Old Testament. Every thoughtful man must 
perceive how important such an example is for the poetry, the painting, 
and the sculpture of the future. What theologians will make of Mr. 
Robertson’s attempt is another matter. They may challenge the integrity 
of his text, the so-called “J” portion of Genesis, and deny the validity of 
his inferences. We must leave those aspects of the case to them; but 
literary criticism should welcome in this book an original, gallant, and 
successful attempt to turn to the account of poetry some of the results of 
scholarship in a field where it has been said science was destroying every- 
thing spiritual and inspiring. Mr. Robertson presents, for the first time 
in isolated form, the “J” text of Genesis, beginning with the fourth verse 
of the second chapter, and including the greater part of the narrative to 
the eleventh verse of the twenty-fifth chapter. This collection of social 
and religious folk-lore, based on earlier tradition, perhaps written, perhaps 
oral, was, he declares, made in Judah between the death of Solomon and 
the fall of Samaria (960-721), and is the Primitive Document of the 
composite Book of Genesis. It is not by any means the oldest literary 
work extant, and we must always remember that the views it contains on 
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morality, divinity, history, and social institutions are those of the 


compiler, designated “J.” 

The peculiarity of Mr. Robertson’s book is that he takes up the stories 
of Adam and Eve, of Cain and Abel, of Noah, of Abraham, as an imagina- 
tive Israelite who personally knew the man “J” might have taken them 
up, expecting to find in them “J’s’”” own point of view, his method of 
interpreting mythology, his geographical ideas, his national prejudices, his 
notions of right and wrong. Genesis thus becomes a commentary on the 
civilization of Israel after the death of Solomon. But, according to Mr. 
Robertson, it is also the revelation of a distinct personality, a great poet, 
for “J” has a character all his own, a bold and original way of dealing 
with folk-lore, a strong feeling for beauty, singular interest in femininity, 
and even a sense of humor. Where the other writers who dealt with the 
same material generalized, “J” particularized, thus showing himself a 
genuine poet. “He describes Paradise as a walled garden such as might 
belong to a wealthy farmer who is accustomed to take the air in his 
grounds while the morning is young.” He also moralized, and the various 
parts of his Epic might be called Morality Plays. The Creator, in “J’s” 
account, is by no means the same being as the God of later times. He is 
“defied and disappointed in each of his creatures, and the only one of the 
four persons who falls back upon revenge.” The “knowledge” he with- 
held was the secret of sex. The Serpent is a handsome tempter, “who 
lays a merry animal plan that upsets the calculations of God and Adam 
and Eve.” 

Mr. Robertson shows that “J’s’’ Prose Epic was a romantic adventure, 
undertaken with much the same degree of religious and patriotic zeal as 
that which inspired the writer of the Iliad, but with far more subtlety of 
inference and a quite un-Homeric curiosity about metaphysics. And so, 
very properly, Mr. Robertson brings out the inherent romance and the 
inherent primitive theology in these old tales. We get from his book a 
sense of geographical values which readers of the Bible too seldom feel. 
We become conscious of what it meant to “J” that Abram started west- 
ward from Ur of the Chaldees and went into Egypt. We realize the 
contrast between the rich, monstrous, refined monarchy of the Nile valley 
and the simple nomad life of Syria. We see the endless caravan routes 
running east and west, as they were seen from the black tents pitched in 
the pastures. The camel, like the automobile of to-day, was a symbol of 
wealth and luxury, and is always associated, in “J’s” narrative, with 
exotic and exorbitant desires, with silks and jewels and perfumes and the 
demands of princely harems. 

Mr. Robertson’s book leaves in the reader a vastly increased respect 
for the Old Testament as a source for modern literature, whether symbol- 
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istic or naturalistic. He writes with strong poetic fervor himself. His 
chapters on “The Birth of Woman” and “Camels from Mesopetamia”’ are 
as picturesque and suggestive as some of Renan’s finest pages. Like 
Renan he is a Celt. There is a Highland cunning and a Highland bravery 
in his style which were perhaps never before employed in so full measure 
upon an Oriental theme. In an earlier book, “Wordsworthshire,’ Mr. 
Robertson had shown the same power of divination. It is as different 
from other works descriptive of the homes and haunts of authors as “Eve 
and her Sons” is different from other Biblical commentaries. By a legiti- 
mate use of his imagination he absorbs the spirit of times and places, 
restoring them and showing their significance. In both books he has 
based his speculations upon sound scholarship. It is to be hoped that, 
having entered the Oriental field with a fresh and delightful method, he 
will give us more than one book like “Eve and her Sons.” ‘There is 
important work for him to do, because, as he says, “‘it is a great pity that 
most of us come to the reading of these stories with minds not only dis- 
torted by ignorant teaching impressed upon us in childhood, but weighted 
with the general prejudice that a writer like ‘J’ is actuated by the same 
perfervid ethic that distinguished an Isaiah or a St. Paul. Our interest 
in ‘J’ should be really the descrying of an ethic that is only dawning.” 


Grorce McLean Harper. 
Princeton University. 


RECENT AMERICAN VERSE 


Songs and Satires. By Edgar Lee Masters. $1.25 net; The Great 
Maze and The Heart of Youth. By Hermann Hagedorn. $1.25 net; 
The Man against the Sky. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. $1.00 
net. The Macmillan Company. 1916. Chicago Poems. By Carl 
Sandburg. $1.25 net; “ and other Poets.” By Louis Unter- 
meyer. $1.25 net. Henry Holt §& Company. 1916. Jordan Farms. 
By Frederick E. Pierce. $1.00 net; The Middle Miles. By Lee 
Wilson Dodd. $0.75 net. Yale University Press. 1915-16. 


The second volume by the author of “Spoon River Anthology” is a 
curious and disappointing mixture of discordant styles and ideas. Prob- 
ably Mr. Masters would observe that life itself presents the same medley. 
This indeed is true; but much of the writing in this book lacks the 
breath of life. In a great many of the poems written in the more 
formal and commonly accepted metres, the poet fails to impress upon the 
reader his thought and feeling. The words fly up; our thoughts remain 


below. 


27 
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Love is a madness, love is a fevered dream, 

A white soul lost in a field of scarlet flowers— 

Love is a search for the lost, the ever vanishing gleam 
Of wings, desires and sorrows and haunted hours. 


Such lines could be continued indefinitely. Spoon River was impressive 
by its cumulative effect; in this book it is disconcerting to turn from 
Assisi to Chicago, from Launcelot to William Jennings Bryan, from a 
devout supplication to the Almighty to a panegyric on William Marion 
Reedy, “sitting like Buddha, spiritually cool” and classifying all men 
and ages with a light “that shines and shines and I rather think it ’s 
God.” 

Mr. Masters’s first volume was no idyllic setting forth of country life; 
in this book the city is but a disheartening, sordid mob of hunters and 
hunted, one great mart where life is bought and sold: 


For there ’s not a thing men will not do 
For honor, gold, or power. 


As Helios looks down upon our modern Babylon, he beholds all its men 
and women selling themselves; the soldier, the judge, the artist, the 
writer, the vicar, are all equally corrupt, for there is none righteous, no 


not one: 
In every heart flamed cruelty 
Like a little emerald snake. 


This is as false in its exaggeration as the romantic optimism of the 
Victorians. Even a satirist must see life whole. In this book the 
dreamer, “impetuous, human, divine,” is the far-off Simon Peter; yet 
he may be found in the modern city; we have even met him in clubs as 
often as Mr. Masters’s Pharisee. ‘Two poems in the writer’s earlier 
manner, stand out above all the rest and give the book its value. 
“Silence” is deep and moving in its thought; “The Cocked Hat’ is 
a shrewd picture of Bryan, a fine character study in the author’s keenest 
style. 

“Chicago Poems” by Carl Sandburg are masks and figures blasted 
with high explosives from Chicago life, to quote Mr. Masters. The 
poet, he informs us, “is an observer with sympathy but without fear; 
compassionate but with an epic restraint, thoughtful without a synthetic 
purpose, philosophical and therefore without a solution. He puts words 
to the use of bronze. He looks calmly on great blackness, poverty, sor- 
didness, abject misery, hopeless agony, but with the self-possession of 
an artist.” After this tribute we turn to the opening lines of the first 


poem, “Chicago”: 
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Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders. 


We find the new criticism as perplexing as much of the new poetry. 

There is no sunlight in this Chicago; all is oppression and vice; the 
only faces that appear are marred by man’s cruelty. There is no beauty 
to be found in the streets; it must be sought away from the haunts 
of man, on the lake where— 


Rocking on the crest 
In the low blue lustre 
Are the shadows of the ships. 


Instinctively we take down our Davidson and Henley. These poets 
were radicals and insurgents; they knew by bitter experience poverty 
and defeat; they saw all the shadows that obscure the sight of our 
American poets—the loafer-burnished wall, the “rotting match-girl,”’ the 
“sad gay girls that ply for hire’’—but they saw also the Strand golden 
in an October sunset and the lilacs blossoming in St. James’s park. 
Surely there must be a via media between Spenser’s London with its 
crystal Thames, with its snow white swans and green-haired nymphs, 
and the “Hog Butcher for the World.” 

The best part of this book is the section entitled “Fogs and Fires,” 
with its unrhymed measures as fine as Henley’s and with mood and 
vision touched with beauty. The over-emphasis has gone, and quietly 
but with more intensity the poet shows us nature and life. The more 
Mr. Sandburg approaches the normal forms, the better are his effects. 
The idea that rhythmic prose or prose that resembles a choppy sea is 
necessarily a freer medium for the expression of thought than our older 
forms is one of our modern heresies. Mr. Sandburg’s “Happiness” 
repeats, unconsciously, the very picture and the same ironic comment 
found in the eighteenth “sonnet” of Meredith’s ‘Modern Love.” 
Meredith’s poem has more force in it: there is more impact from the 
better ordered verse. 

We turn from life to books in Mr. Untermeyer’s thoroughly delightful 
parodies “ and other Poets.” In this, the first is the best of ali 
the game, for the “Banquet of the Bards” contains more wit, humor, 
and poetry than his “Attempted Affinities,” a clever conceit, or his 
“Pierian Springs.” These poems are more than burlesques; they are 
subtle criticism and will be enjoyed in proportion as the reader knows 
his Masefield and Yeats, Noyes and Hodgson, Frost and Masters. This 
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writing provokes a smile rather than a laugh; it is the neat turn of a 
line, the quick sense of the incongruous that amuses. We have all too 
few of these books; light verse flourishes more vigorously among our 
supposedly less nimble-witted English cousins. This little collection 
deserves a place on our shelves beside our modern poets; it not only 
entertains but it suggests new points of view. 

Mr. Hagedorn’s “Maze of Youth” is a play written for the dedication 
of the out-door theatre of the Hill School. It is admirably fitted for 
its purpose; for the plot is simple, the diction is fluent and musical, 
and the emotions are well within the range of young actors. It is dis- 
tinguished by a fine idealism and by lyric passages that rise as naturally 
from the narrative as ripples on the surface of a stream blown by the 
wind. The poet's re-telling of the Clytaemnestra tragedy is a much more 
difficult achievement. He has brought his legendary figures to our own 
times; and though he keeps his classic background, his actors are not 
far away. We read this familiar tale as we would read Meredith’s 
“Modern Love.” There is a freshness in the treatment of the plot that 
not only charms but makes it new again. Stephen Phillips overloaded 
with ornament his classic tragedies; Arnold, in his admiration for “the 
severe and scrupulous self-restraint of the ancients,’ gives us “Merope,” 
too cold and unadorned. Mr. Hagedorn has tried the middle course; 
he has avoided the rhetoric of romanticism and the over-repressed emo- 
tion of the classic dramas of the present laureate. Whether his defense 
of Clytaemnestra is in accord with classic tradition or not, he has made 
of her a woman and not a symbol of infidelity or lust. 

Mr. Pierce brings the reader from Greece and the tale of Troy divine 
to a deserted homestead in our Connecticut hills. His tragedy depicts 
the farmer assailed by poverty, injustice, and death, rising above his 
wrongs to wisdom and tenderness. Its central figure is finely imagined 
because true to life. Every dweller in rural New England has known 
some husbandman marked by the native dignity and nobility of Henry 
Jordan. Mr. Pierce has not the graceful diction or the easily flowing 
line of Mr. Hagedorn but the occasional stiffness of the metre fits well 
with the theme of the tale. The characters are placed against the 
shifting background of the seasons, and the finely wrought pictures of 
the country side, maintaining the tone of the narrative, give the book 
its distinction. The reader who takes up this little volume will not lay 
it down until he has finished it. His attention will be arrested by no 
unusual episode or morbid confession but by the realization that he is 
watching the most interesting thing in the world, the growth of a soul. 

In Mr. Dodd’s poems the old and the new schools fuse naturally. 
He uses with equal freedom and success the sonnet or unrhymed stanzas 
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of his own devising. He is musical, and yet he never depends on melody 
to carry his work; he has a sure touch in his descriptions, but there is 
always more in his verses than meets the eye. He delights in birds and 
gardens, but song and odor are laden with suggestion of life and its 
meaning. Back of all is an alert mind, questioning and seeking. A 
poem, fine in its atmosphere, describes a garden “above the dim 
Salernian sea” with its “unblemished tapestry of a dream” where life 
is at rest. But this dream holds him but a moment. It is the life of the 
present, the city street, the battlefield, the death of the soldier, the 
coming of the child that are his best themes. There is a distinct indi- 
viduality in these lyrics, and for that reason he needs no unusual sub- 
jects for his verse. This poetry is sincere and harmonious; it is 
original but never eccentric, forceful but never over-wrought. When the 
anthologist sums up the present decade, certain of these poems will 
be sure of a place in his volume. 

“The Man against the Sky” offers no concessions to prevailing ten- 
dencies and tastes. It is austere in its restraint; it is surcharged with 
thought; it has no appeal through melody or color; and yet it is one 
of the most significant books of the year because of its art and its force. 
There is more packed away within its few pages than the most receptive 
reader will discover in volumes of our modern rhapsodists. Our younger 
poets take an unconscionably long time to say nothing; Mr. Robinson 
draws his characters in a few sharp strokes, and they do not fade. He 
makes his comment in a closely packed phrase and we remember it. 

“The books we read quickly,” said Emile Faguet, “are the books we 
should not read at all.” This book, in which every stanza means much, 
cannot be lightly skimmed and more lightly thrown aside. In this col- 
lection Mr. Robinson has given us chiefly a series of character sketches ; 
here are present-day types treated at times with gentle irony, but never 
with cynicism. The longest and the most remarkable is not of this age; 
it is Shakespeare described by Ben Jonson. Of all the poems the ter- 
centenary has called forth, this is the most interesting. Many critics 
have tried to give us the man Shakespeare, but we know of no picture 
that surpasses this one. Here is the dramatist, ‘mad, careful, proud, 


indifferent”; great but unhappy, for 


° divers and inclement devils 
Have made of late his heart their dwelling place. 


We see a man consumed by the fire within him, by 


The roiling inward of a stilled outside, 
The churning out of all those blood-fed lines, 
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The nights of many schemes and little sleep, 
The full brain hammered hot with too much thinking, 
The vexed heart over-worn with too much aching. 


To read this poem and the concluding one which gives the title to the 
volume is to understand why Mr. Robinson stands in the foremost rank 


of American poets. 
Epwarp Buss Reep. 


Yale University. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOLIDAY 


Rest Days: A Study in Early Law and Morality. By Hutton Webster. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 1916. $3.00 net. 


Professor Webster is one of the comparatively few social scientists of 
the present who are acting on the belief that the best and, indeed, the 
only way to build up a comprehensive science of society is by first clear- 
ing up important contributory elements. This he proposes to do by 
going back to the facts of institutional evolution. He quotes as follows, 
in his epigraph, from Marsden’s “History of Sumatra’: “The study of 
their own species is doubtless the most interesting and important that can 
claim the attention of mankind; and this science, like all others, it is 
impossible to improve by abstract speculation, merely. A regular series 
of authenticated facts is what alone can enable us to rise towards a 
perfect knowledge in it.” 

If this counsel of Marsden, written over a century ago, had been 
taken to heart by students of human society, the shelves of libraries and 
the minds of men would have been relieved of much rubbish in the way 
of “abstract speculation” about social forms and relations, that has 
gotten next to nowhere. But the tendency has been in the other direc- 
tion. Out of the mass of unproductive writing only an occasional 
scientific figure, like Tylor, has emerged. Dr. Webster belongs with 
the Tylor School; as “The Athenaeum” said, in reviewing his former 
excellent book on “Primitive Secret Societies,’ he “evidently puts faith 
in the Tylorian method of going straight to the facts, and letting them, 
as far as possible, tell their own story.” This monographic treatment 
of “Rest Days” is a fit companion-piece for the author’s earlier work. It 
is an important contribution towards a genuine science of society. The 
more books of this kind, in an age flooded with “sociological” trash, 
the better for science. 

Rest days or abstinence days—holy days—do not begin and end with 
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the Hebrew or Christian Sabbath, and with the several holidays of 
civilized peoples. In origin they are religious and under the taboo. 
“It might be thought,” writes Professor Webster, “that such observances, 
especially those which impose a period of rest, have a rationalistic basis 
and arise from man’s need of relaxation and idleness as a relief from 
daily toil and the harsh conditions of existence. Yet for the vast pro- 
portion of the rest days observed by primitive peoples, it would be rash 
to assume an origin in considerations of practical utility. A survey of 
the evidence to be submitted indicates that the sabbatarian regulations 
have arisen chiefly, if not wholly, as pure superstitions, the product of 
an all-too-logical intellect or of a disordered fancy. In the last analysis 
they are based primarily on fear, that ‘fear of things invisible,’ which 
Hobbes, foreshadowing modern anthropological theories, regarded as 
‘the natural seed of religion.’ They find their clearest expression in 
the ‘taboos,’ or prohibitions, first noticed among the natives of the South 
Seas, but now known to exist in many other regions of the aboriginal 


world.” 

Dr. Webster treats of these tabooed days under the following heads, 
which give a sufficient conspectus of the book: Tabooed days at critical 
epochs; tabooed days after a death and on related occasions; holy 
days; market days; lunar superstitions and festivals; lunar calendars 


and the week; the Babylonian “evil days” and the Shabattum; the 
Hebrew Sabbath; unlucky days. The conclusion is as follows: “Human 
nature, it has been said, is always ready for the shift from fast to 
feast, from Sabbath to Saturnalia. To the student of primitive religion 
and sociology nothing is more interesting than the contemplation of that 
unconscious though beneficent process which has converted institutions, 
based partly or wholly on a belief in the imaginary and the supernatural, 
into institutions resting on the rock of reason and promoting human wel- 
fare. Though the origin of tabooed and unlucky days must be sought 
in gross superstition, sooner or later they acquire a secular character 
and may then be perpetuated as holidays, long after their earlier signifi- 
cance has disappeared. The transition, with all its subtle and manifold 
results on the organization of society, may be followed under our own 
eyes. The passage of the holy day into the holiday, beginning in the 
lower culture, promises to reach its culmination in the secularizing of 
all the great festivals of the Christian year. This evolutionary move- 
ment, whether for weal or woe, at least provides a singularly instructive 
illustration of the close relations between religion and social progress, 
which must ever impress the inquirer into the early history of mankind.” 

I have quoted extensively, because I do not see how the issue could 
be better stated than in the passages reproduced. Here is a definite 
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human institution, with wide social bearings, set before us, not as some 
prejudiced person guesses it is, or thinks it ought to be, but as it was 
and is. The ground covered in this essay need not be gone over again 
for a long time. We can go on now, so far as this subject is concerned, 
from this point. Here is a real block of substance to build with. No 
higher praise could be given to a study of this kind. And the style of 
the author contributes its important share towards a product that ought 


to receive high praise. 
A. G. Kerr. 
Yale University. 


ON THE ECONOMIC SIDE 


Financial Chapters of the War. By Alexander Dana Noyes. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1916. $1.25 net. 


In this book Mr. Noyes has attempted, as he tells us in the preface, 
“to describe clearly and explain without technicality the remarkable 
financial and economic episodes which have attended the European War.” 
He has succeeded most admirably in achieving this purpose. An interest- 
ing introduction dealing with ‘“‘precedent and prediction”—wmostly shat- 
tered precedent and misguided prediction—is followed by an admirable 
description of the initial panic and the emergency expedients adopted to 
prevent general insolvency. The financing of the war is then described, 
with special reference to America’s participation in this gigantic under- 
taking and with separate chapters on currency inflation and the foreign 
exchanges. The last three chapters are devoted to the war’s aftermath 
and its economic uncertainties. 

As a simple exposition of an intricate chapter in contemporary finan- 
cial history, it would be hard to over-praise this unpretentious book. The 
author's touch is so sure, his command of current facts and figures so 
certain, his knowledge of financial history so wide, and his sense of per- 
spective so admirable, that he explains things simply by narrating them. 
Situations which to the less expert writer would give rise to cloudy prob- 
lems and elaborate explanations, simply explain themselves under his 
practised hand. A number of other writers have recently attempted the 
same task. But for American readers, certainly, Mr. Noyes’s version is 
easily the best; more balanced and less censorious than Mr. Lawson's 
“British War Finance”; wider in scope and richer in historical allusion, 
if less sprightly in style, than Hartley Withers’s “War and Lombard 
Street’; altogether more readable than the account drawn up by the 
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group of economists appointed by Section F of the British Association to 
investigate the effects of the war on credit, currency, and finance. 

Mr. Noyes’s analysis of what will probably happen after the war is 
not so satisfying as his description of what has already occurred. He 
seems to believe, if I gather the drift of his balanced discussion, that 
America’s present prosperity is not due to currency inflation, but rests 
upon sounder and more fundamentally wholesome foundations; that to 
an appreciable extent we shall retain the larger place as world’s banker 
which we have won during the war; and that the hard times which are 
bound to follow the war will probably arrive later and be less devastating 
in the United States than in Europe. But on these and related questions 
he takes no very definite stand. In fact his attitude throughout is judi- 
cial, almost neutral, except in connection with Germany's economic out- 
look after the war, where he apparently permits his open contempt for 
Germany’s methods of waging war to influence his estimate of her 


economic prospects and possibilities. 
T. S. Apams, 
Yale University. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF GEOGRAPHY 


Civilization and Climate. By Ellsworth Huntington. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1915. $2.50 net. 


Strange as it may sound, we have let civilization go undefined, judg- 
ing by the general inability to agree upon a definition; and it has also 
remained practically unexplained so far as causative factors are con- 
cerned. Nature has distributed resources and men, the physical mate- 
rials of civilization, over vast areas. Why has any leavening influence 
produced civilizations so rarely and over such small areas? The answer 
to this question is one of the big philosophies of history, perhaps the 
big one; and in his study of climatic factors, Dr. Ellsworth Huntington 
has given us the best answer yet. He has entered a field of study which 
will be of vast value to the race, and in which he and others must work 
much. 

More than a dozen years ago, Dr. Huntington, a geologist attached 
to the Pumpelly expedition into central Asia, discovered many evidences 
of climatic change, especially with regard to fluctuations in the amount 
of rainfall. This resulted in his book, “The Pulse of Asia,” one of 
the greatest keys of Eurasian history that has ever been published. If 
climate has changed from time to time, what were the consequent changes 
in human affairs? This question demands the answer to another—what 
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is the influence of climate anyhow? So, from the study of fluctuations 
in the factor, climate, Dr. Huntington has turned to study the influence 
of the factor itself. His latest book “Civilization and Climate” is the 
result. 

Among many attempts at isolating the influence of climate made by 
the author, the most formal and the most scientific was the study of 
accurately measured results of the labor of people under conditions that 
were constant except for weather variations. The results showed that 
girls and men in New England and Florida factories work their best 
when the out-of-doors temperature is about 57° Fahrenheit. They hold 
that pace with little change till 70° is reached, and then, with increas- 
ing heat, output declines. Most of us would have expected something 
like this, but few, I think, had previously come to the almost opposite 
conclusion, namely, that very cold weather produces a similar result. 
That means that central Siberia is to languish under a cold curse just 
as central Africa is to languish under a hot one. Brain work, as meas- 
ured in the mercilessly accurate marks of Annapolis and West Point, 
shows the same curve with the maximum at about 88°. Even low 
forms of animal life and the wheat plant show a similar curve. 

These collections of human data also show that mere change of tempera- 
ture is a stimulus to greater action. Within limits, a change of tem- 
perature either way makes us more active, but the change must not be 
too great, for after about 8° or 10° the fluctuation becomes enough to 
depress. This means that, in addition to the changeable seasons, which 
had been coming into wide acceptance as the basal factor in higher 
human dynamics, we have the cyclonic storm—this cyclonic storm which 
dominates our weather in the eastern United States and northwestern 
Europe, and of which we so chronically and so bitterly complain. This 
much berated thing is, according to Dr. Huntington, the greatest dynamo 
of civilization upon the earth. Superimpose these storm cycles upon 
an average temperature, like that of England, Holland, northern France, 
and Germany, and we have a perfectly simple explanation of the unex- 
ampled displays of human energy there manifested. It is not by mere 
accident that little Britain has been so big in history. 

Dr. Huntington provides us with a map showing the distribution of 
the facts that make for human energy in high degree. Assuming that 
civilization is a result of physical labor and mental labor, and that these, 
in their higher forms, result from climatic stimulus, this map becomes 
a map of the areas to which highest civilization is possible. Our willing- 
ness to accept this is greatly enhanced by its striking resemblance to a 
map of the distribution of civilization made by compiling the opinions of 
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a large number of experts scattered in all parts of the world, and express- 
ing their views of peoples before the outbreak of the great war. 

In his daring attempt to map the unmappable and to compare things 
difficult of comparison, Dr. Huntington often lays himself open to the 
flaw-picking critic, but perhaps the flaws would balance. Probably 
none would be quicker than the author to point out that this book is the 
beginning rather than the ending of the investigation. Be that as it 
may, “Civilization and Climate” is a book that historians, economists, 


sociologists, and missionaries must heed. 
J. Russery, Smiru. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE PROBLEMS OF A GREAT SEAPORT 


The Port of Boston. By Edwin J.Clapp. Yale University Press. New 
Haven. 1916. $2.50. 


The author of this book has already shown his ability to grasp the 
intricate details of transportation problems. His studies of the trade of 
the Rhine and of the port of Hamburg are admirable examples of careful 
investigation and clear exposition. The Port Directors of Boston were 


well advised, therefore, when they chose Professor Clapp to report to 


them upon the state of the sea-trade of the city, and the means to further 
its growth; and the author’s work deserves the wider currency which the 
publication of this book will insure. Every seaport has its individual 
character. No other city has Boston’s particular difficulties, or can apply 
to itself, without modification, just the remedies prescribed for another 
situation. The book, however, is written with so broad a knowledge of the 
general questions of port traffic as to make it a valuable contribution both 
to scientific economics and to the practical manuals from which the 
ordinary reader and the municipal administrator procure the information 
that they require. 

Of the North Atlantic seaports New York alone has more business 
thrust upon it than it can well handle. In that port the engineering 
problem, of the supply of physical facilities to accommodate the move- 
ment of wares, takes the place of first importance. In other cities the 
pressing problem is to get the bus‘ness. The traffic problem of Boston 
is in some respects peculiarly difficult. The three railroads which feed 
the port, the New Haven, the, Boston and Albany, and the Boston and 
Maine, cover New England, but barely reach outside that restricted area. 
The export freight which they supply from domestic territory is com- 
posed mainly of manufactured wares, which have compressed into small 
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bulk the raw materials of which they are composed, and which will only 

partly fill the ships’ holds. Bales of cotton waste and rags are furnished 
by the cotton mills, and barrels of apples in considerable quantity come 
from the New England orchards at certain seasons. Boston traffic would 
be starved, however, if the port could not in some way attract more wares 
of this class from outside, to fill out ships’ cargoes. It needs to share in 
the carriage abroad of the wheat, corn, flour, live animals, and provisions 
which for many years have provided the bulk of the outward freight 
moved from the North Atlantic ports. In the past it has had its part of 
this freight, but its hold on commodities coming from the West has been 
precarious because it lacks trunk lines running from the coast to the 
interior whose interests would be bound up with its own. In recent years, 
particularly, it has felt the lack of effective feeders reaching westward, 
as the country has begun to reserve wares of this class for domestic con- 
sumption, and the competition for such export freight has grown more 
eager. Not only does Boston lack the trunk lines that maintain other 
ports. Differential freight rates have grown up, favoring Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Montreal, and other competitors; and from the 
benefit of these differentials Boston has been excluded by the courts. It 
is put on a par in rates with New York, in spite of its serious inferiority to 
that city in the advantages of traffic. 

The author suggests that Boston can do more than has been done to 
develop the passenger business, for which it is better situated in some 
respects than New York itself. He shows that the terminal charges of 
the port are complicated and burdensome; and indicates how the coast- 
wise service may be improved, particularly by the establishment of lines 
to the Pacific Coast by way of the Panama Canal, and to Galveston. In 
many minor points conditions may be changed so as to make the port more 
attractive to ocean carriers. The author believes, however, that Boston 
can assure its position among the leading ports of the North Atlantic only 
by obtaining from the courts a removal of the disadvantages suffered from 
the operation of the present freight differentials. He studies particularly 
the possibility of securing a larger share of the flour and grain moving 
through Buffalo and out of Canada; and looks to those sources for the 
supply of export cargo which, above all else, is needed to build up the 
traffic of the port. 

The larger part of the book is devoted to various aspects of the traffic 
problem outlined above. Professor Clapp did his work to suit the prac- 
tical needs of a particular group of business men, and of necessity enters 
on the technical details into which every question of business must ulti- 
mately be resolved. He does much to keep before the mind of the reader 
the vital relations of the facts which he discusses. He writes when he 
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can about the things which involve the interests and the activities of 
human beings, not merely about bare sums and averages of dollars and 
tons. Yet he must discuss the rates for switching and wharfage on 
carload and less-than-carload shipments from different points to dif- 
ferent piers; and the text of one of his most important propositions is 
that “there seem to be no serious difficulties to the application of equal 
ex-Lake export rates on Canadian grain while the ex-Lake differential 
remains on American grain.” All of this is of the greatest importance 
to the port of Boston, and all of it appeals to one or another interest, 
scientific or practical, which has no direct concern with Boston at all. 
Yet in general the second part of the book will be found more intelligible 
and more interesting. In this the author describes the physical port of 
Boston as it is, with all its channels and piers and warehouses and rail- 
road terminals. He shows how men have failed to foresee the needs of 
Boston’s commerce, and have made the wrong use of land and water. 
Alongside sketches of the actual he puts schemes of the ideal port; and 
then discusses the practical engineering and financial problems involved 
in introducing the needed reforms. This part of the book, picturing the 
trade of a great port as reconstructed by the imagination, has a bit of the 
flavor of “Looking Backward.” Here, however, as elsewhere in the book, 
the author’s fancy is steadied by his grasp of fact; he attracts the interest 
of the reader without forfeiting the respect of the critic. 


Cuive Day. 
Yale University. 


YALE ANNIVERSARY PUBLICATIONS 


Documentary History of Yale University. Edited by Franklin Bowditch 
Dexter. $4.00 net; The Beginnings of Yale (1701-1726). By 
Edwin Oviatt. $3.50 net; The Book of the Yale Pageant. Edited 
by George Henry Nettleton. Yale University Press. New Haven. 
1916. $1.00 net. 


These three works were published shortly before the brilliant celebra- 
tion of the second bicentennial of Yale—the anniversary of its final 


establishment at New Haven. Dr. Dexter has given us the most impor- 
tant documents that bear upon its life down to the grant of the second 
charter. Professor Nettleton has added to a detailed plan of the pageant 
a collection of over thirty short articles by as many authors, each taking 
up some particular feature of Yale history. Mr. Oviatt’s work presents 
a clear picture of the first quarter of a century during which the col- 
legiate school was growing into a college. 
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The first document which Dr. Dexter prints is an undated scheme for 
the erection of a university in Connecticut addressed to three of those 
most interested in the project. President Clap in his History of Yale 
College evidently alludes to this as a paper which was under considera- 
tion by some of the ministers of that colony in 1698, and constituted 
“the original Plan of the College.” In his article on the “Founding of 
Yale College,” contributed in 1876 to the Papers of the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society, Dr. Dexter speaks of this paper as “addressed 
in the well-known hand of Cotton Mather.” Its authorship he is inclined, 
in the volume under review, to attribute to the father of the latter, Presi- 
dent Increase Mather of Harvard; and as in the earlier paper above 
mentioned, he regards it as probably written in 1700 or 1701. This 
“first plan’ looked to the foundation of a university by a synod of the 
consociated churches of Connecticut, which was to be “the School of the 
Churches,’ and in part at least supported by them. It concedes that no 
degrees could be granted; but suggests that one educated in it “for the 
service of the Churches may be Stiled Instructus Ecclesiae,” and one who 
“goes forth intending to serve his country in any other Capacity but that 
of a Divine may be stiled Ornatus Patriae.” The President was to be 
chosen and a suitable confession of faith prescribed by the synod. 

Dr. Dexter’s compilation shows clearly that this plan was the inspira- 
tion rather than the original of the charter of 1701. That came from the 
colonial legislature, not from a synod. It was for a collegiate school, 
not a university. It looked for support primarily to the colony, and to 
the churches only by way of “briefs’’ to the several towns and congre- 
gations approved by the Governor and Council. It provided for degrees 
on graduation. It confided the choice of the president to the trustees of 
the school. While a synod was convoked by the trustees to consent to a 
confession of faith, it was not until 1708. 

In several minor matters Mather’s scheme was followed. He advised 
against public commencements as expensive and as an “occasion of much 
sin.” He advised against requiring a certain minimum term of study. 
He was for putting the requirements for entrance high and then letting 
the scholars graduate whenever they could pass the final examination. 
These suggestions were adopted in 1701, but it was not long before com- 
mencements were introduced. On September 10, 1718, one was cele- 
brated with great formality at New Haven; a trustee pronouncing a 
Latin oration and the Governor making a congratulatory address in the 
same language. “All which ended,” wrote Samuel Johnson, “the 
Gentlemen all returned to the Colledge hall where they were Entertained 
with a splendid Dinner & The Ladies at the same time were also Enter- 
tained in the Library, after which they sung the 4 first verses in y* 65 
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Ps. and so the Day ended.” Commencement soon took its place as a reg- 
ular institution, but Mather’s predictions were fulfilled. The students 
set up the practice of ringing bells and discharging guns quite freely dur- 
ing the day; there were serious disorders “both at the meeting house 
and at College in the Evening after it’; and in 1737 the trustees had to 
forbid any student or candidate for degrees to “allow any Brandy, Rum, 
or other Spirituous distilled Liquors to be drunk in his Chamber during 
the Week of the Commencement.” Every candidate for a degree paid 
twenty shillings towards the expense of the Commencement dinner. In 
1741, the trustees appointed a committee “to direct our steward, as in 
Prudence they judge meet, as to the Preparation of the Commencement 
Dinner,” but proceeded to prescribe precisely what should be provided 
for the regular college commons, as follows: 


Ordered that the Steward Shall provide the Commons for the Schollars 
as follows viz* 


For Breakfast 
One Loaf of Bread for 4, which (the Dough) Shall weigh one Pound. 


For Dinner for 4 


One Loaf of Bread as afores’; 214 pounds of Beef, veal or Mutton or 


134 pounds of Salt Pork about twice a Week in the Summer Time; one 
Quart of Beer; 2 penny Worth of Sauce. 


For Supper for 4 


2 Quarts of Milk & one Loaf of Bread, when Milk can conveniently be 
had, and when it cannot then an Apple-Pye which shall be made of 134 
lb Dough, 14 lb Hogs fat, 2 oz Sugar & 14 peck of Apples. 

And the Com“ appointed to State the Price of the Commons Shall State 
the Commodities afores’ at the currant Market Price & allow the Steward 
50 p™ Cent. Advance for his Care & Trouble. 


One does not wonder that the students occasionally struck, and refused 
to go to the Commons table. The price of board, however, was seemingly 
low, ranging from four shillings and eight pence a week, to six shillings. 

Dr. Dexter’s documents are chronologically arranged, and a good deal 
can be read between the lines. He has shown excellent judgment in their 
selection and they have been carefully gleaned from many different 
sources. The beginning of the old campus was the acquisition from the 
first Ecclesiastical Society of “the lot commonly called Mrs. Coster’s lot, 
situate in New Haven, nearly adjoining to the burying place or market 
place.” Here, as the trustees proudly wrote to the Colony Agent at Lon- 
don, October 81, 1717, they were “in hopes of having shortly perfected 
our Splendid Collegiate House. . . . We behold its fair Aspect in the 
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Market-place of New-haven, mounted in an Eminent place thereof, in 
length ten Rods, in breadth 21 foot, near thirty foot upright, a Spa- 
cious hall, an Equally Spacious Library.” A letter is given from 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, written in 1782, in which he intimates that Rector 
Williams was verging towards the Church of England, but is “dodging 
about” to “save his bacon whilst he is getting light.”” Dr. Dexter thinks 
there was no ground for this assertion. 

The “Beginnings of Yale” and the “Book of the Pageant” are pro- 
fusely illustrated. In both we are told from what source each cut was 
derived, and it would appear that, for many of the most striking ones, 
the artist (Mr. Theodore Diedrickson, Jr.) had drawn quite freely on 
his imagination. He has produced in this way a very interesting presen- 
tation of objects and events in the colonial era. 

Mr. Oviatt begins his book in a leisurely way, by describing at con- 
siderable length the planting and development of the New Haven colony. 
Passing then to the founding of Yale, he rejects the position of Presi- 
dent Quincy, in his history of Harvard, that the initiative came from 
Massachusetts. He states quite fully the theological controversies which 
were then agitating both Massachusetts and Connecticut, and looks at 
Increase Mather’s part in them as having a marked influence on the birth 
of the new college. While not entirely discrediting the story of the early 
gift of books made in aid of the project, by the clergy at Branford, Mr. 
Oviatt follows Dr. Dexter and Professor Charles H. Smith in giving a 
later date to the meeting than did President Clap, and also in the con- 
jecture that Clap exaggerated the beginnings of a library to strengthen 
his claim, long afterwards presented before the colony authorities, that 
this made the ministers who were associated in the charter of 1701 the 
real founders of the collegiate school. Mr. Oviatt gives us the fullest 
account of Rector Pierson’s life, both in Newark and Connecticut, 
which has been thus far presented, and declares that, up to his death in 
1707, we find in him about all there was of the collegiate school. The 
“Beginnings of Yale” is written in the spirit of a genial story-teller 
rather than of an historical scholar. One regrets that more references 
are not made to authorities and explanatory material. The author gives, 
for instance, from the New Haven Probate records, an interesting cata- 
logue of a Milford library in 1700, but omits to note either the volume 
of records in which it is to be found, or the name of its owner. We 
note a slight error in the description of Governor Edward Hopkins as 
becoming, on his return to England, “First Warden of the English 
Fleet.” In fact his place was the sinecure office of warden of the Fleet 
prison in London. Henry T. Blake is also inadvertently credited with 
the paper in Volume VII of the Papers of the New Haven Colony His- 
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torical Society on “The Lost Dukedom,” which was written by his son, 
the late James Kingsley Blake. 

Of the articles in the Book of the Pageant, the first is a sketch by 
President Hadley of ‘“Twentieth-Century Yale.” He emphasizes its rich 
endowment of tradition; its stand for idealism; its love for the poetry 
as distinct from the prose of life; and its continuity of progress. Among 
others of these papers that are especially notable may be mentioned that 
of Professor Beebe on “The Expansion of Yale into a University.” He 
frankly says that, at present, the importance of intellectual development 
is little appreciated by the average Yale undergraduate, and that the cure 
of this indifference to the kingdom of the mind is the most serious prob- 
lem “confronting the Faculties, the Corporation, and the Alumni.” 


Simeon E,. Batpwin. 
New Haven. 


THE TRIBE OF GOD 


Black Sheep: Adventures in West Africa. By Jean Mackenzie. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1916. $1.50 net. 


Among books of the day and the hour, books upsetting, and depressing, 
and revolutionary, and reactionary, this one is remarkable for its tonic 
quality. After Monsieur Louis Bertrand has left his readers to puzzle 
out whether Augustine was more saint or rhetorician and Monsieur Paul 
Bourget has rehabilitated the holy Catholic faith in terms of a soldier’s 
courage instead of a surgeon’s skill, and Mr. H. G. Wells has demon- 
strated the existence of God by the argument from limitation, and Mr. 
George Moore has narrated Jesus into the psychological value of his- 
toricity as the sole hope of personal salvation, Miss Mackenzie’s “Black 
Sheep” comes with a simple sanity of appeal that is reassuring. 

The reader with the water-tight compartment style of mind may find 
the title-page less precise than it is alluring; but it must be remembered 
that since David Livingstone, missionarying has been a recognized form 
of adventure. And even earlier, say in the time of St. Paul, much might 
be said for the extension of the term beyond the descriptive field later 
occupied by “Robinson Crusoe” or “Treasure Island.” At the present 
time, we have the advice of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch to distrust all 
classification when studying literature. This is encouraging; for the 
student who has discovered that “Black Sheep” is a classic, naturally pre- 
fers not to begin the delightful task of sharing this discovery with a pub- 
lic already pre-occupied with the conviction that “Black Sheep” has a 
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mongrel’s pedigree and is aesthetically “impossible” and critically 


negligible. 

The present reviewer has been granted length of days and in a far- 
away youth made acquaintance with books. She remembers the period 
of careful, pure-food labels in religious literature, the sharp distinction 
between love for souls as souls and love for souls as lost; the abiding 
fear that some spiritual pleasure or fleshly satisfaction by the toilsome 
way, on the part of one of the world’s self-accepting, God-called burden- 
bearers, might detract something from his other-worldly income when 
the tale was made complete. She experienced the cold flavor of tracts 
written about ‘““The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain” and “Maria the Candy 
Girl” and the “Lives of the Three Mrs. Judsons.” Indeed, she once 
met in the flesh a black-suited and, as it seemed to her youthful judg- 
ment, quite spiritually ripe gentleman, who asked her pointedly if she 
had made the acquaintance of Maria the Candy Girl and went on, “I am 
the good Mr. C so often mentioned in the little book.” 

“Black Sheep” has enough of what it is the custom to call subjective 
interest to break the bonds of a trilingual inscription and beggar the 
vocal variations of the English alphabet. But Miss Mackenzie’s sub- 
jective influence is without egotism. It affords an excellent illustration 
of Kant’s universal judgment as exercised by a properly equipped indi- 
vidual—serious difference from its conclusions would be negligible, 
because irrational. The total effect is one of style—style, pervasive and 
central, style that helps and haunts, that does everything, in short, but 
obstruct, disguise, or hinder. It takes the place, from the outset of the 
adventure, of what is so common in all literature intended to effect any 
change in opinion or in action—the factor called by Mr. H. G. Wells the 
sense of role. This sense of role and its dignity has been the directing 
force of most missionary contributions of the plain, unvarnished tale 
kind. 

“Black Sheep” would be conceivably as interesting as it is, even if it 
had the pleasing mixture of a lie that makes fiction. Black babies, Afri- 
ean Adonises, and grand dames of the jungle hurry after pathetic coast 
beauties, and adventurous little-boy-drill-masters in the French school of 
an old, sad, and bad civilization of irresponsible impulse and passion. 
The reader may not perhaps at once achieve the height of full sympathy 
with the restraint and genuine consideration for the ultimate value in soul 
stuff of these black derelicts, everywhere shown by Miss Mackenzie. Not 
even Mary Slessor of Calabar was so perfectly free from the sense of 
superiority to the “poor heathen.” For almost the first time in mission- 
ary history since St. Paul’s “barbarous people showed us no little kind- 
ness,’ the social attitude is not one of condescension. Consequently, the 
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reader begins to feel justified in spending time in the enjoyment of every 
pleasing prospect since man is not wholly vile. 

Miss Mackenzie’s style makes this eminently natural. The globe of 
the earth is ever present to her imagination, and the lines of affection and 
interest follow spiritual curves instead of linear measure on the flat. Her 
ship anchors in jade instead of in the alien waters with which we are so 
familiar. The constellations roof her in with her loved ones at home in 
the United States instead of separating her from them by unfamiliar 
risings and settings. Sir Hugh Clifford’s abiding sense of the value of 
a share in the benefits of the British constitution is not more fundamental 
or axiomatic than Miss Mackenzie's confidence in the new way of the 
tribe of God, and her conviction that, as a way, it must be respectfully 
offered as a substitute for the old way of the jungle and the Gold Coast. 
The political and the religious problems are approached in almost the 
same spirit and by similar methods. Sir Hugh Clifford says: “The dis- 
trict under my charge was extensive and it seemed to be cut off from the 
rest of the world almost as effectually as would have been the case if it 
had been located on the surface of some alien planet. I had been set 
apart from my fellow civil servants to learn all that was possible con- 
cerning it, to win the shy confidence of a people to whom white men 
were a new and suspect breed, to make myself a factor in their every- 
day life, and thereby to establish a personal influence among them, the 
which, in a new land, is the first, surest foundation of British rule.” In 
Miss Mackenzie’s phrase the coast “‘stains’’ the sky line, and the natives 
presently know and are known through serious and grave glances ‘“‘to 
be friendly.” The burden of proof in the opening acquaintance is as 
definitely assumed by one as by the other. If Sir Hugh hopes to break 
down some of the barriers between man and man, no less does Miss 
Mackenzie—he that the natives may attain a temporal benefit, she 
that they may make the temporal into the eternal. To both it is clear, 
however, that it must be done by the white person thinking brown and 
black quite as much as by the brown or black person thinking white. 

About a hundred years éarlier, the tone of one of “the noble army 
of martyrs” was this: “I have now to ask whether you can consent to 
part with your daughter early next spring, to see her no more in this 
world; whether you can consent to her departure for a heathen land, 
and her subjection to the hardships and sufferings of a missionary life; 
whether you can consent to her exposure to the dangers of the ocean; 
to the fatal influence of the southern climate of India, to every kind of 
want and distress; to degradation, insult, persecution, and perhaps a 
violent death?” Miss Mackenzie writes: “I spent Sunday at Mesamba. 
On Monday we cut up through the forest to Mfenda and from there to 
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Nkotoven, all day in bilik and bekotot—that is, old deserted clearing; 
nothing so hard to go through. And it rained. I got into Nkotoven, 
Bululand, at five o'clock. ‘Zamo Ntem,’ I call, and old Zamo sits up 
in her house. ‘That little voice,’ says Zamo; ‘where have I heard that 
little voice before?’ ‘Zamo!’ And Zamo comes out slowly, blinking and 
then quickly, and puts her arms around me and cries on my sleeve, 
because old Mintoo Ntem, her sister and my friend, is dead. And they 
told her at Efulen that I was gone beyond the seas. The owner of that 
little voice is embraced by many old friends. Zamo cannot sit down to 
chat; she has guests to feed. She leaves plantains in the kettle for 
my carriers, and is off to beg a chicken for her dear child. Poor old 
woman—she goes far for her chicken; at ten I put out the light and 
go to sleep, Zamo still away. The young wives of her husband lie down 
and sleep too. They are Christians, children of the childless Zamo. 
She is a wonderful person, with hundreds of converts to fill her 
heart . . . I think I shall never see old Zamo again.” 

What a contrast, and how much for the better, is all this to that atti- 
tude, so much deplored by the incisive and Reverend Arthur Smith as 
characteristic of white men and women, still in the bondage to the shows 
of things and the idols of the tribe, “Come here you d nigger and 
be converted” ! 

Everybody who has not read “Black Sheep” should make haste to 
read it, and most of those who have read it will do well to read it again, 


mark, and apply. 
Mary A. Jorpan. 
Smith College. 


SAINTS’ LEGENDS AS LITERATURE 


Saints’ Legends. By Gordon Hall Gerould. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. New York. 1916. 


This fifth volume in “The Types of English Literature” series is in 
some respects the most valuable of all, for there is no other book cover- 
ing the whole field for England, and no book in English that discusses 
adequately the sources and development of the type. Nor is the saint’s 
legend so relatively unimportant as casual historians of literature have 
implied; nor by any means so uninteresting as the general reader may 
guess. 

Indeed the saints’ legends, which began in the earliest Christian 
centuries with plain history more or less faithfully reported, and swept 
in their later development through epic, romance, intimate biography, 
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vision, and sheer fiction, are almost the best examples we possess of an 
international literature. In spite of a solid stratum of historical fact 
and spiritual experience, they represent, especially in the contes dévots, 
the miracles de notre Dame, and similar picturesque specimens, the 
mythological fringe of a great religion, that supplied an imaginative 
background for the daily lives of many races in many centuries. A vast 
body of narrative in the intimate possession of many generations, they 
powerfully impressed themselves upon history and literature, as well as 
upon faith and thought. Outside of the Biblical narratives and Shakes- 
peare and a few folk tales, there are probably no stories so universally 
known to-day as were the lives of Placidas, and Catherine, and Martin 
to the Middle Ages. Mediaeval literature implies a knowledge of the 
legends of the saints as definitely as twentieth-century writing an 
acquaintance with modern science. Hitherto we have been dependent 
upon special articles, chapters in histories of fiction, and su@ biblio- 
graphical compilations as Brandl’s ‘Mittelenglische Litteratur” for 
our knowledge of the English type. Professor Gerould, ploughing 
through a bog of obscurity (and frequent dullness), which only those who 
have adventured therein can appreciate, has earned high praise for a 
difficult task well done. 

Indeed as a manual of fact, the book is eminently satisfactory and 
astonishingly complete. Only in one direction is it inadequate. The 
fascinating relations between some of the most popular and picturesque 
(if least spiritual) of the legends, the ‘Vitae Patrum’’ for instance, 
and that sophisticated literature of Constantinople that in the earliest 
Middle Ages represented culture in the European world, have been 
insufficiently studied. In particular the connection between the romances 
of the Byzantines and certain definite plot-types among the legends, has 
been left in an obscurity that may, perhaps, always persist. That there 
is an influence, one way or another, few students of the legends can 
doubt. That Greek imagination had much to do with the first shaping 
of many famous legends is probable. One wishes that the author, who 
in his lengthy chapter on “Origins and Propagations” sweeps widely, 
had given more attention to this. One wearies of still being referred 
to Rohde’s “Der Griechische Roman.” 

In historical fact, Professor Gerould is, in general, admirable. But the 
promise of the brilliant section on Cynewulf and the heroic legend of the 
Anglo-Saxons is not altogether carried out. In this most fiery period of 
English legend-writing he is able to suggest the intense life of the imagi- 
nation flickering into faith and enthusiasm behind these simple stories. 
But in the later Middle Ages—with the vast and curiously intriguing 
“South English Legendary,” with the “Northern Homilies’—he is not 
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so successful. The material, to be sure, is less poetical, more plodding. 
It represents the democratic literature of commonplace monasteries rather 
than the passionate outpourings of a talented individual. Nevertheless, 
the imagination is there, all the quainter and more moving for its crudity 
of expression. If the ballads deserve literary as well as scholarly criti- 
cism, so, in less measure, but certainly in some measure, do the naive 
legends of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. Professor 
Gerould has documented them admirably; something is lacking on the 
side of literary interpretation. 

On one other point we must speak with due regard for the avowed 
purpose of the book. It is a history of saints’ legends, not a study in 
the development of narrative. Therefore it is not fair to complain that 
more has not been done with the perplexing and important connections 
between mediaeval fiction and these legends which, if not fiction, at 
least employ the methods of fiction. There is a larger body of saintly 
narrative extant from the earlier periods of our literature than of secular 
narrative. Most of it was international in character; all of it was widely 
known. A source, so far but little exploited, of narrative fashions may 
be found here by the student of fiction who can separate original from 
imitation, or discover the foundations of story-telling that underlie both. 
But Professor Gerould had enough on his hands without such digressions 
as this task would imply. Nor has he neglected to indicate its importance 
for scholarship. 

In sum then, here is a pioneer book in English literary history, sound, 
thorough, a mine of information not readily accessible elsewhere, when 
accessible at all, and covering a vast and indefinite field with an adequacy 
that comes from broad knowledge accurately applied. 


Henry Semer Cansy. 
Yale University. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare. Edited by Raymond Macdonald Alden. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1916. $6.00 net. 


In noticing in Tue Yate Review some time ago the publication 
of “Julius Caesar,” edited by Mr. H. H. Furness, Jr., in the “New 
Variorum Shakespeare,” the present reviewer urged the extreme desir- 
ability of adding to the staff engaged on this enterprise in order to 
hasten the rate of progress. It was pointed out that, at the speed 
hitherto attained, something like a century would elapse between the 
first and last volumes, and that the earlier issues were already to some 
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extent out of date. It is therefore with great satisfaction that the 
present volume is welcomed, since it gives proof of the presence in 
the same field of another capable and willing worker, and still more 
since his task has been accomplished with the “friendly aid and appre- 
ciation” of Mr. Furness. There are, I am convinced, a number of 
Shakespearean scholars in the country worthy to be the collaborators of 
Mr. Furness and Professor Alden; and it is to be hoped that in view 
of the success of the present experiment, Mr. Furness will feel encouraged 
to enlist their services, and carry to completion within the present genera- 
tion what may well claim to be the greatest monument of English scholar- 
ship produced in America. 

For a success the present experiment undoubtedly is. In general, Pro- 
fessor Alden has followed the methods which proved so serviceable in 
the hands of the late Dr. Furness, and his publishers have reproduced 
with astonishing exactness the external form of the familiar red-brown 
volumes. Here, as in the plays, we have a literal reproduction of the 
editio princeps, an exhaustive collation of later editions, and an admirable 
condensation of the comment of a hundred years and more; while the 
appendices summarize general criticism, the history of the text, the dis- 
cussions on the arrangement of the sonnets, the date of composition, 
sources and analogues, the friend and the rival poet, Willobie his Avisa, 
and a list of musical settings. The departures from Dr. Furness’s model 
are not numerous but are important, and are all improvements. Texts 
constructed since the date of the Cambridge Shakespeare are taken into 
account and their readings recorded; the bibliography is classified and 
enriched with brief annotations; and most of the appendices, instead of 
being merely a collection of excerpts, are critical digests of the opinions 
of successive commentators. This last change makes for brevity, elimi- 
nating much repetition, renders the matter much easier to follow, and 
leaves the reader with clearer ideas. Thus in the Pembroke-Southamp- 
ton dispute, the arguments are drawn up in parallel columns, the 
adherents of each argument being indicated; and the student is enabled 
to gauge the balance of cogency as in no previous presentation of 
the case. In the preparation of several of these appendices Professor 
Alden has availed himself of the help of advanced stud-nts of his own 
with no apparent loss of efficiency—another proof of the possibility of 
collaboration. 

Throughout, the editor appears as critic as well as compiler. His 
freedom from partisanship in relation to the main controversies about 
the sonnets makes this a comparatively safe proceeding, while the sanity 
which marks all of Professor Alden’s work, and the results of his inten- 
sive study of the subject make his own contribution a material addition 
to the value of the work. The limits of space forbid expatiation on the 
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fascinating problems with which the book is filled. It must suffice to 
say that the net result of the controversies which can here for the first 
time be viewed as a whole and in perspective, is to induce an agnostic 
attitude. Between what dates the sonnets were written and in what order, 
to whom, or whether to anyone, are questions which remain and are likely 
to remain incapable of dogmatic answers. When this fact is generally 
recognized, it is to be hoped that more of the attention of Shakespeareans 
may be directed to the appreciation of the sonnets as poetry. 


W. A. NeEILson. 
Harvard University. 


Shakespeare’s England: An Account of the Life and Manners of his Age. 
Oxford University Press. New York. 1916. 2 volumes. $10.00 
net. 


These thirty essays by various authors, enriched by nearly two hun- 
dred illustrations, comprise the most notable tribute which Shakespeare’s 
tercentenary year has yet brought forth. The posts of special honor in 
the collection are assigned, very fittingly, to Sir Walter Raleigh’s elo- 
quent introductory monograph on “The Age of Shakespeare” and Dr. 
Henry Bradley’s every way final and conclusive sketch of Shakespeare’s 


English. Among the intermediate contents, the Shakespearean connois- 
seur may turn with special zest to the very authoritative discussions of 
Handwriting by Sir E. Maunde Thompson; Booksellers, Printers, and the 
Stationers’ Trade by Dr. McKerrow; Actors and Acting by Percy Simp- 
son; the Playhouse by William Archer and W. J. Lawrence; and to 
Professor Firth’s dissertation on Ballads and Broadsides. The general 
reader, hardly less than the student, should be attracted to the large 
amount of curious erudition assembled in the sections on Voyages and 
Exploration, Land Travel, Law, Medicine, the Sciences (Astronomy and 
Astrology, Alchemy and Natural History), the Fine Arts, Heraldry, 
Costume, and Sports and Pastimes. The article last named is in itself 
a compendious miscellany of a hundred and fifty pages, comprising dis- 
quisitions on subjects as diverse as hunting, falconry, coursing, fowling 
and angling, archery, fencing and duelling, horsemanship, bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, dancing, and “‘games in general.” 

From such discussions are gained much increased appreciation of 
Shakespearean metaphors and similes and no little suggestion regarding 
the character and habits of the poet himself. It is deduced, for example, 
that Shakespeare was more familiar with fallow than with red deer, 
that hare-hunting was a particularly cherished sport, that the intri- 
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cate lore of falconry was to him an open book, that fishing probably 
bored him, that he may have imbibed from Roger Ascham himself a 
reverence for the long-bow, while taking languid interest in the new- 
fangled arts of fencing and duelling, and that he probably once possessed 
a roan Barbary horse. As regards the arts and professions, we are told 
that in appreciation of music Shakespeare was “far in advance of his 
contemporaries,” with “more than a superficial knowledge both of the 
art of composition and of the construction of musical instruments.” We 
learn that his attitude towards painting was in general one of naive 
wonder; that his knowledge of law, despite his frequent use of legal 
phrases, “was neither profound nor accurate”; and that his medical 
allusions, though in several instances curiously suggestive of modern pro- 
gress, are essentially based on mediaeval convention. 

Altogether, the book sheds welcome and sometimes novel light upon 
Shakespeare’s text, from which over two thousand different passages 
are cited for illustration. But perhaps nothing in the two volumes is 
more valuable than their incidental exposition of the truth that Shakes- 
peare and his age are far from intellectually coterminous. As the 
Preface well says, the book would have been worth writing even if 
Shakespeare had never lived; and some of the best chapters are those 
in which the writers devote themselves to aspects of Elizabethan Eng- 
land to which the dramatist pays little overt heed. Biographical matter 


is avoided sedulously, and doubtless with wisdom. Thus little is said 
directly of the personal conditions of the poet’s life either in Stratford 
or London, or of his friends, relatives, and rivals. 

The errata list must needs be small where the printing is so perfect 


and the special information of the various contributors so exact. I have 


noted but a single misprint (“danger” for “dagger,” ii. 825), and a 
couple of apparent slips of the pen (“Launce” for “Launcelot,” i. 483) ; 
and “former” instead of “latter” (i. 519). Mr. Simpson’s association 
of Henslowe’s item, ‘“‘j dragon in fostes” (ii. 267) with “the dragon- 
car in se. vii’ of “Doctor Faustus” fails to take note of an acute recent 
suggestion by Professor Root in “Englische Studien.” The most puz- 
zling inaccuracy occurs in the second volume (p. 898): “When Captain 
Bobadill is giving Malton a fencing lesson . . . Malton asks, ‘How 
mean you, Sir, pass upon me?’”’ The passage in question comes from 
the later (folio) version of “Every Man in his Humor (Act I. se. iv) 
and is spoken by Master Mathew. By what mental or chirographical 
aberration the name came to be translated twice into “Malton” it seems 
impossible to say. 
Tucker Brooke. 


Yale University. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST UNIVERSAL GENIUS 


Leonardo da Vinci, the Artist and the Man. By Osvald Sirén. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1916. $6.00 net. 







Few characters in history have made a more insistent appeal, alike 
to scholar and layman, than Leonardo da Vinci. As the world’s most 
universal genius, he commands the respect and study not only of the 
lover of art, but of the historian, the scientist, and the philosopher. 
Consequently, the amount of literature he has evoked has been tremen- 
dous, and even a superficial bibliography on Leonardo would number 
a hundred or more books and monographs, outside of the publications of 
the master’s own writings. It thus redounds to the courage of Dr. 
Osvald Sirén that he has added a monumental volume to the already 
cumbersome list, and to his great credit that his book, far from being 
superfluous, is absolutely indispensable to the student of Leonardo. 

Among the many works on Leonardo, the only one approaching Dr. 
Sirén’s in character, that of Eugéne Miintz, is hopelessly out of date. 
The recent book of Jens Thiis cannot rival Dr. Sirén’s since it limits 
itself to one period of the artist’s life. Gronau’s little volume, excellent 
as it is, is too small to be of much aid to the student. Perhaps the 
greatest of all works on Leonardo, that of Gabriel Séailles, deals with 
the subject from a philosophical point of view, and leaves the way clear 
for a subsequent work to discuss Leonardo primarily as an artist. A 
void thus awaited precisely such a volume as Dr. Sirén’s, and none 
but will rejoice that he has so adequately filled it. 

Aside from the general excellence of Dr. Sirén’s work, the author has 
treated his subject matter from two points of view never properly empha- 
sized by his predecessors. In the first place, he has acted on the oft- 
stated principle that Leonardo as an artist can better be appreciated by 
his drawings, which have come down to us in all their original freshness, 
than by his scant paintings, which are, with one or two exceptions, mere 
wrecks. As a result, the text is interspersed with a vast number of 
reproductions of Leonardo’s drawings, fortifying every point in the 
writer's discussion and revealing the personality of the artist far more 
clearly than the fine reproductions of the paintings which are also 
included. Moreover, the drawings, in photographic reproduction, retain 
almost the quality of the originals, while the paintings, however skil- 
fully reproduced, are gravely falsified in black and white. 

In the second place, the author has consistently shown the steps in 
the history of Florentine painting which led up to Leonardo’s several 
compositions, and the effect which these compositions had on the later 
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art of Europe. The reader is thus able to appreciate, on the one hand, 
the extent to which Leonardo was dependent on tradition and wherein 
he broke away from it, and, on the other hand, the influence of his genius 
on contemporary and subsequent art. In every case the reader cannot 
but be impressed with the superiority of Leonardo’s work, both to that 
of his predecessors and to that of the later artists who sought to rival him. 
The book is thus valuable and interesting even to the beginner in the 
study of Leonardo. 

The expert must, of course, study the book carefully. In the biograph- 
ical detail, there is little that is original. The subject has been much 
worked over, and the writer has presented the facts clearly and avoided 
unnecessary controversy. One might have welcomed at least an allu- 
sion to the possibility of Leonardo’s having made a trip to the Near 
East in the years preceding his departure for Milan, but such a theory, 
if mentioned, would almost surely have been rejected. Again, the care- 
ful student would have liked a clearer account of Leonardo’s whereabouts 
in the obscure years between the fall of Caesar Borgia and the artist’s 
visit to Rome in 1518. A trip to France has been suggested in this 
period, and this theory, if disbelieved by the author, might profitably at 
least have been mentioned. In the main, however, the biographical 
material is satisfactorily handled. 

Another point of intense interest to the expert is the ever fascinating 
one of attribution. In this field the author has shown a conservatism 
consistent with the general tenor of the book. There are no startling 
attributions of new works to the painter. Rather, the author has carefully 
gone over the evidence with regard to paintings formerly attributed to 
Leonardo, and occasionally drawn new conclusions therefrom. Thus he 
gives to the master a portion of the much disputed Annunciation in the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence. This painting, attributed in the gallery to 
Leonardo, has been by critics generally given to the artist’s master, Ver- 
rocchio. It seems impossible, however, to controvert the evidence offered 
by Dr. Sirén, in the drawing of the angel’s wing, surely by Leonardo, in 
Christ’s Church, Oxford. On the other hand, the attribution, on purely 
internal evidence, of the landscape to the younger artist is more open 
to question. In another disputed painting, the Baptism in the Florentine 
Academy, generally attributed to Verrocchio, the writer is equally liberal. 
Critics are practically unanimous in following the Vasari legend and 
accepting as by Leonardo the head of one of the angels. Dr. Sirén gives 
the pupil, on very convincing internal evidence, a share in other parts 
of the work, notably the torso of the Christ and the distant landscape. 
One attribution, tentatively made, will undoubtedly be rejected by many 
critics. The Petrograd Madonna del Fiore, if by Leonardo at all, must 
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a A be only in part by him. Much of the painting is so harsh and the child 

i . is so painfully out of proportion in the composition, that one would accept 

ry the painting with regret as a work of the great master. Similarly, the 

a decadent and unpleasantly androgynous St. John of the Louvre, if by 
. 












the master, must either be a work of his failing last years or so trans- 
formed by re-painting that all its value as an original is gone. 
The form of the volume earns unstinted praise for the press whence it 


i issues. The binding is simple and pleasing to the eye, the printing fine, 
iy and the illustrations remarkably good. The latter are used unsparingly, 
f i so that almost every page of the text is fortified by one or more excellent 
‘Ml reproductions of the monument discussed. 

4 The gravest faults of the work are those of English and of proof-read- 


“a ing. The former must be laid at the door of the American scholars who 
bs, collaborated with Dr. Sirén. At times the reader is left quite in doubt 
as to the writer’s meaning, as when the word “architectonic” is used as 
a noun (p. 187). At other times, the meaning can be grasped when 
the English is none the less deplorable. The numerous mistakes in 
Italian, when it is quoted in the text, surely the result of slipshod proof- 
reading, are none the less irritating to the scholar and unworthy of so 
monumental a work. It is most deplorable that such mistakes, trifling in 
themselves, mar a work which in other and more vital ways is wholly 
praiseworthy. 

Indeed, so praiseworthy is the book as a whole that it seems ungracious 
to condemn minor faults. Dr. Sirén’s volume should be read eagerly by 
the public and carefully by the specialist. It so well fills the need which 
called it forth that the scholar will indeed be rash who attempts for 
many years to come to supersede it. 























G. H. Epeertt. 


Harvard University. 


THE EPIC IN INDIA 


Epic Mythology. By E. Washburn Hopkins. Karl J. Triibner. 
Strassburg. 1915. $4.50. 





When the editors of the German “Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research” were looking for the best authority on the epic mythology of 
India, they found him in America and on the faculty of Yale. The result 
of their choice is the production of a very important work of nearly 
three hundred pages from the pen of Professor Hopkins. Yale Univer- 
sity and American scholarship alike are to be congratulated on his great 
accomplishment. 
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By “epic mythology” is meant the mythology of the two great epic 
poems of India, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, sometimes roughly 
called the Indian Iliad and Odyssey. These epics are of monstrous 
length; the Mahabharata contains some hundred thousand distichs, being 
thus about eight times as long as the Iliad and Odyssey together, while 
the Ramayana comprises hardly less than fifty thousand lines. From 
these figures, readers of this review can form some idea of the magnitude 
of the task that confronted the author when he undertook to sift this 
mass of material and prepare an exhaustive account of the mythology 
contained in these poems. Professor Hopkins brought to his task an 
intimate knowledge of the epics, in the study of which he has been 
engaged for many years, and every page shows evidence of his erudition. 

In his introduction, Professor Hopkins rightly points out that the two 
epics in question represent “in general the belief of the people of 
Northern India along the lower Ganges within a few centuries of the 
Christian era.”” His moderation in presenting the problem of the dates 
of the texts, and the allowance which he makes for divergent views on 
the subject, show the conservative scholarly balance that he always brings 
to any consideration of the numerous knotty problems connected with 
Indian literature and antiquities. 

He begins the main body of the volume with a treatment of what he 
calls the “Lower Mythology,” dealing in an exhaustive manner with the 
ancient Hindu lore in regard to rivers, trees and groves, mountains, vegetal 
and animal divinities, mentioning in the animal world especially the 
divine apes, the cow (which was early regarded as a sacred animal in 
India), the elephant, serpents, and demoniac animals and birds, with 
which myths and superstitions alike were associated. The last six pages 
of this section of the book present an immense amount of valuable matter 
regarding snake-worship in ancient times among the Hindus. A chapter 
of more than twenty pages dealing with spirits furnishes a fund of infor- 
mation for any student engaged in comparative researches in the domain 
of spiritistic beliefs. As the author rightly indicates: ‘From the Vedic 
Age onward, spirits known as ghosts, beings, and Fathers have been the 
object of a pious regard, expressed by both fear and devotion. They may 
be said to be spirits indifferently good or bad. The Pretas are embryonic 
Pitrs (Fathers). The newly dead is a Preta or Pareta (‘departed’) 
ghost; the one long dead is a Pitr (Father divinity). The Pitrs are the 
divinities even of gods.” In minute detail and with a wealth of refer- 
ences the author continues by illustrating the old beliefs in this domain, 
including also the lore of ghosts, spooks, and hobgoblins. 

Before taking up the major and minor divinities in detail Professor 
Hopkins acquaints us with the data to be found in the epics regarding 
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the general characteristics of the gods. There are sections, for example, 
on the number of gods, the leaders of the gods, the signs of divinity, 
habitations of spiritual beings, children and wives of the gods, men as 
gods, religion and morals of the gods, worship, shrines and temples, idols, 
the gods collectively as fate, and the Hindu Pantheon. Then the separate 
personages and groups of divine beings are taken up in turn, and we 
have an exhaustive treatment, in successive chapters, of the eight great 
Devas, or divinities, of the hosts of spirits, of the divine seers as star- 
gods, and of the earthly Rsis, or seers. Of special interest is the presen- 
tation, in the second of these chapters, of the parallelism between the 
Gandharvas and the Centaurs, who are similar in many respects, what- 
ever may be the etymological discrepancy in the names. A very important 
concluding chapter deals with the three supreme gods, Brahman, Visnu, 
and Siva, each being treated at considerable length. A final paragraph 
brings out clearly the fact that “the union of the three highest gods into 
a trinity forms no part of epic belief.” 

It is to be regretted that lack of space, even in so large a work, 
prevented the author from giving, at the close of every chapter, brief 
summaries of the main features in connection with each of the subjects 
considered. It would have been helpful, also, to add throughout hints as 
to parallels among other peoples, and the volume would have been made 
more useful, by such addition, to students of comparative mythology. The 
excellent index, comprising forty-two pages, deserves the highest praise, 
since its analytical nature enables one to see at a glance what is to be 
found on each page cited under a given heading. 


A. V. WituiaMs Jackson. 
Columbia University. 


THE FUTURE OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 


Community Drama and Pageantry. By Mary Porter Beegle and Jack 
Randall Crawford. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1916. 
$2.50 net. 


This is a painstaking, practical, and thorough book. It covers the 
ground so completely that it leaves very little room for further discus- 
sion of the subject. Two introductory chapters devoted to an exposition 
of the principles of pageantry and to the definition of the various types 
of community drama are followed by nine other chapters which discuss 
in detail the special problems of writing the pageant book, production, 
acting, grouping, color, costume and setting, the dance, music, and 
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organization. All that is said under these several headings is singularly 
sensible. Of course, nobody can ever learn to act or to dance or to 
make music or to design costumes by reading what is set down in a book; 
but the appreciation of these allied arts can be enhanced by a clear 
and sane discussion of their fundamental principles; and even creative 


artists, who need not and cannot be told how to do things, may be saved 
a deal of time and trouble by being told how such things have been 
done. Most of the information that is set forth in this volume has been 
gathered from experience and not from reading other books. This is 


the reason why the text is noticeably free from the vapid theorizing that 
occurs too often in those books about the drama which emanate from 
our institutions of learning. Despite the fact that Miss Beegle is asso- 
ciated with Barnard College and Mr. Crawford with the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale, their book is just as sensible and practical as if it 
had been written by some unlettered graduate of the George M. Cohan 
School of Playwrights. 

The only opportunity afforded the reviewer to enjoy the stimulus of 
disagreeing with the authors concerns the general importance of their 
subject. It is evident that they believe there is a great future in America 
for community drama and pageantry. Otherwise, they would not have 
put themselves to the considerable trouble of writing so complete a 
treatise on the subject, in this period when there are so many other 
interesting things to do. But is there any real future in this country 
for out-door amateur theatricals? This question—in the interests of 
fairness—should be answered by some reviewer who has not been doomed 
by a regrettable destiny to earn his living in the in-door professional 
theatre. But, after making due allowance for a necessary prejudice, two 
points must stil be thoughtfully considered. 

In the first place, it must be pointed out, as a matter of history, that 
the out-door drama has never yet attained the status of a living art 
except in countries where the weather could be predicted absolutely in 
advance. When Euripides prepared a performance for the Theatre of 
Dionysos in Athens, he knew with certainty that it could not rain on 
the date selected for the festival and that the weather could not be 
uncomfortably cold. The conditions in our so-called temperate cli- 
mate are totally different. A projected performance out of doors 
may have to be postponed, at any time, by some adverse accident of 
the weather. Any postponement discounts the interest of the public and 
diminishes the enthusiasm of the performers. The drenching endured 
by twenty thousand people at a repetition of Mr. MacKaye’s “Caliban” 
on a Saturday evening in the month of May cast cold water on the entire 
project of fostering an out-door drama in America. Only in southern 
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California is the climate suited to a natural and free development of 
pageantry in the United States. 

The second point to be considered is that out-door amateur theatricals 
do not appeal to the American temperament—if such a thing as the 
American temperament may still be imagined to exist. Generally speak- 
ing, our people do not naturally enjoy themselves in the set terms of a 
civic undertaking. They would rather go to a ball game any day than 
go to a pageant; and no effort on the part of Mr. Crawford or Miss 
Beegle can ever make them care as much about the worthy activities of 
Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens as they care about the no less worthy activities 
of Mr. Christopher Mathewson. Even the thirty thousand people who 
poured into the Yale Bowl to see the memorable Yale Pageant on October 
twenty-first, would have confessed, if they had told the honest truth, 
that they would much rather have been rewarded for their pilgrimage 
by a football game between the teams of Yale and Harvard. There is 
not enough excitement for our people in a spectacle in which some 
worthy person puts on a wig and pretends to be George Washington 
and proceeds to receive the homage of several other worthy persons who 
have put on colonial costumes for the occasion. In France, perhaps, 
where every citizen turns out on the Quatorze and has a good time with 
every other citizen in a natural and simple celebration of a turning-point 
in history, the project of community drama might successfully be man- 
aged; but in America, the people who go to pageants go usually from 
a sense of duty—and duty, though a daughter of the voice of God, is 
a deadly foe to spontaneous enjoyment. 

The only depressing feature of the present book is the fact that the 
reading matter is followed by a bibliography which—though closely 
printed—covers no less than seventy-six pages. Bibliographies are useful 
things for students; but they ought always to be printed as pamphlets and 
hung up in libraries, where they may be consulted in case of need. They 
ought not to be tucked between covers, as an appendage to the text of 
books. Books are things to read; and to discover seventy-six unreadable 
sheets in a volume of three hundred and fifty-seven pages is an adventure 
that afflicts the mind with gloom. Books should be books, even as boys 
should be boys; and it seems a pity that things unreadable should ever 
be made up to look like books—things, for instance, such as checker- 
boards designed in imitation of twin volumes, and Ph.D. theses, and the 
Congressional Record, and exhaustive bibliographies. 


Crayton HAMILTON. 
New York City. 








